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THE VOID 

26-27 The Red Well 

28-29 Reggaeton, Tiefschwarz 

30-31 Singles Club, The Power Of The Witches 

32-33 Twinkie, Soeza 

34-35 Pro Forma, Remote Viewer: Brazil 

36-37 Listen With Sarah, Lucky Luke, 

Death Sentence: PANDA! 

38-39 THINGS WE LIKE Rufus Wainwright, 

why?, Mogwai, The Knife, Belle And Sebastian, 

Juana Molina, Annie, Ladytron, 13&God 

98 Mia Lily Clarke on travel music 

FEATURES 

10-13 Afrirampo 

14-16 Electrelane 

18-20 Antony And The Johnsons 

22-24 Sleater-Kinney 

40-42 Martha Wainwright 

43 Art Brut 

44 The Wedding Present 
46-47 Foreign Beggars 
48-49 Gang Gang Dance 
50-51 ESG 

52-53 Quasimoto 

54-55 BLAME CANADA Final Fantasy, 

The Diskettes, Wolf Parade 

LIVE 

56-57 The Long Blondes 
58-59 Out Hud , Candi Staton, Prince Buster, 
LCD Soundsystem, Micah P Hinson 
60-61 Dungen, Pretty Girls Make Graves 
62 The Rogers Sisters, Trivium, Still Remains 

ALBUMS 

64-65 The White Stripes 

66-67 Smog, Orange Juice, Ellen Allien 

68-69 Architecture In Helsinki, The Fall 

70-71 Virus Syndicate, DJ Moodie 

72-73 Les Georges Leningrad, Part Chimp 

74-75 Original Seeds, Currituck Co 

76-77 Scatter, Earth, Jamie Lidell 

78 The Chap, Kano 

80R6isin Murphy 

82 Juliette & The Licks, why? 

84 A-Frames, William Elliott Whitmore 

MEDIA 

86-87 JT LEROY 

88-90 FILM Tamala, The Cat Returns, Sin City, 

Moolaade, Chris Cunningham, filmmaking 

in the Arctic 

91 ART the new populism 

92-93 COMICS Vinyl Will Kill!, Superfuckers 

94 DVDS Einsturzende Neubauten, 
Paradise Lost, Billy Childish 

95 COMPUTER GAMES politics and the PC 

96 BOOKS Simon Reynolds' Rip It Up 
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'These are love songs f or t_ 
terminally lovesick, loi^SH^gi 
loveless. Like Candy, the J|^ts are 
clasped around us like the hug we 

Can't have' -Antony And The JohnsoJis 
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Been sent some corking CDs, the final couple of 
days of Plan B. 

One swayed the cover: undecided between 
a bunch of good stuff inside - Sleater-Kinney, 
Electrelane, Quasimoto, ESG, Antony And The 
Johnsons, The White Stripes even - 1 belatedly 
bowed to enthusiasm from my editors and sent an 
SOS (with £1 2.99 attached) via Paypal to tiny Scots 
label Volcanic Tongue (www.volcanictongue.com) 
for Japanese girl duo Af rirampo's self-produced 
album A'. Man oh man. All those conversations 
with Frances and Andrew telling me, "You'd LOVE 
this group" are proved right- and then some. 
Often, Afrirampo ring and scream with playful 
maliciousness, like prime under-produced Slits with 
several jolts of Lightning Bolt's overt musicality 
thrown in; other times they spiral into psychedelic 
decay like executive producer Makoto Kawabata's 
cosmos-driven Acid Mothers Temple or. . .parallels 
are a little dumb when a group is this brutally, 
uncaringly primal, unfettered. Manic, like you 
know you don't ever want to have to face down. 

Some great live photographs from recent 
London and ATP shows from Cat Stevens and 
Simon Fernandez, a typically lively review from 
Sophie that made me go 'Fuck, I wish I'd been 
there', a cute and crazed interview sent in by a pair 
of Japanese journalists on spec and . . .yep. Plan B 
has some new cover stars. 

Even more unexpected was the album of 
demented, deeply guttural, Western cover versions 
from south Siberian throat singers Albert Kuvezin 
and Yat-Kha. Re-Covers (www.plaexe-records.de) 
is no gimmick: or maybe it is (there's a bone-shaking 
vocal version of 'Love Will Tear Us Apart' that makes 
Lemmy sound like Edwyn Collins) but with layers of 
musical inventiveness that far transcend obvious 
cultural counterparts such as Laibach. In the same 
package came llham's The Voice Of Iraq (EMI). It's 
tourist fodder but. . . hell. Give me this over the new 
Killers record any day! No disrespect intended. 

Equally pleasing are the continued stream of 
Sixties soul reissues EMI Catalogue send my way: 
Baby Washington's I've Got A Feeling (Stateside) 
struts and shimmies its way through 28 tracks of 
sublime, scorched floor-shakers, while the same 
label's compilation Soul Of Sue Records: New York 
City is even finer: 27 songs that take you from Inez 
and Charlie Foxx's wonderfully funky 'Mockingbird' 
through Prince La La and Jean Wells, and out again 
to Ike & Tina. I already have these songs about 301 
times, but another collection never hurts. 

It's not all The Concretes, Pickled Egg and 
Herman Dune around here, y'know. . . 

So anyway. Afrirampo. Go ahead and download 
a track from the Internet, pray to Sonic Youth to 
bring them back over here or order their CD online. 
It's great fun: and only the most myopic could 
seriously accuse them of lacking musicianship. 

And it's great to see a photo of Prince Buster 
on the live pages, too. 
Everett True 



Yeah, yeah, yeah. . .seen all those Japanese bands 
a million times; lent Makoto Kawabata my violin; 
love that Osakan psych skronk bliss-out trip to 
distraction, tiredness, vertigo, hallucinations. 
You know -you've been reading me a while now. 
You've read me - maybe - on 00100, Boredoms, 
Acid Mothers Temple. You won't be surprised, 
then, to find me down the front poinging and 
laughing and pointing my toes to the sound of 
Afrirampo. But forget all that for a sec, and poing 
with me, because Afrirampo were one of two bands 
I saw between last issue and this issue that made 
me do dangerous cycling, all-night ranting, full-time 
smiling and evangelical editor-hassling, and as 
such they deserve not only our cover but also your 
instant interest. 

Go back a year and read me on Yoshimi P-we 
and the zenith-hitting impact of Japanese psych, 
on its crystalline, alchemical reading of far-out, on 
its synthetic and entirely organic representation of 
sonic JOY. I need say no more. Except that when 
Afrirampo's Pika (wide-eyed like Joanna Newsom 
at the harp; dementedly serious) switched the 
drumsticks from rock-fist to jazz pencil-holding 
and back again, and then bounced about two feet 
in the air and landed on her ass without missing 
a beat, I was so happy it was like the sun was 
beaming out of my solar plexus and blinding all the 
folded-arm nu-experimental noise kids in the teeny 
basement venue. 

And yeah, yeah, yeah... I know, Oni, Pika's 
guitarist compadre and our cover star, is beautiful: 
young, elegant, possessed, got up like a circus 
girl from Mars. But what the fuck. Even if you buy 
this issue just because there's a hott Japanese girl 
on the cover, you're still choosing an alternative 
to all the other music magazine covers on offer, 
with their pasty boys proffering warmed-over 
schmindie machismo and cock-less swagger. 
Congratulations: you chose your own adventure 
and you're going to read about beautiful new 
improvfrom Sheffield and Death Sentence: 
PANDA! and Virus Syndicate and Final Fantasy 
and Orange Juice and Gang Gang Dance and 
Sleater-Kinney and Long Blondes and Out Hud 
and ESG and Earth too! Welcome. 

Oh, and the other band I mentioned? I can't 
even say their name aloud, so mighty is it and so 
sick-makingly wonderful were they when I saw 
them just a couple of days after issue five came out. 
I can't say it aloud, but I can say it EVEN LOUDER, 
or in a growly, incantatory whisper: High On Fire. 
I hear they're playing London sometime in June. 
Check them out and cower. Check them out and 
die smiling, black-toothed and gibbering. 

Of course, in an ideal, parallel, intoxicant- 
fuelled universe, they'd be on the cover too, 
with Afrirampo. Committing some act of musical 
miscegenation that it'd be illegal to even imagine, 
let alone print and sell on a newsstand. 

Maybe next issue, huh? 
Frances May Morgan 



PLAN B EVENTS 


Thursday 23 June 

Plan B first birthday party 




Monday 13 June The Diskettes 


The Spitz, 1 09 Commercial 




+ The Tenderfoot + What Have 


Street, London, E1 6BG 




They Done To Your Daughters? 


7pm-late, £5 


For more information on Plan B 


The Sanctuary Cafe, 51-55 


Plan B DJs, cake, party poppers + 


events, sign up to our mailing list 


Brunswick St, Hove, £4 


special guests tbc 


at www.planbmag.com 
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Afrirampo 

Barden's Boudoir, London 

Who is the tourist here? Is it the Japanese ladies 
on stage, decorated in red and butterflies, 
lopsided bows in their shiny hair, faces all of 
a smile, shrieking at us in Engrish? Jumping 
with joy, shouting "We are ea-ting Lon-Don!" 
Or is it us peering at them, agog at their alien 
world? Are they eating Lon-don? Is Lon-don 
eating them? What is this crazy new taste? 
Afrirampo come from Osaka. Don't be 
confused by the name: this isn't worthy world 
music and there are no Africans or ramps, 
although the band do believe that George 
R ush "should live in Africa with pygmy". This 
ict isn't so strange when you learn that they 
lemselves lived with pygmies in Cameroon for 
i while. No, really, it was part of a documentary 
| project. Anything is possible with these two 
friends, who formed the band in 2002 when 
they were 1 8 and 1 9, having known that they 
would make music "since mother's pussy". 

They've gone on to support Sonic Youth and 
Lightning Bolt, leaving audiences shuddering 
in the wake of their punk 

primitivism. The Afrirampo 
show grows in front 
of your eyes like 
an animal in 
asped-up 
wildlife 
video. Like 
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wilH their own special language, each always 
seems to know what the other will do next, 
even though that kind of fire and energy can't 
be entirely rehearsed. They can play the drums 
while leaping in the air, and they go from 
whispering to screaming without missing a 
beat. They are also horribly pretty, with make- 
up daubed across their faces like warpaint. 
Their beauty is such that, at All Tomorrow's 
Parties, a group of boys shout their chalet 
number at them repeatedly, praying for a late- 
night visit . My own chalet-mate tries in vain to 
chat the band up after their show, but "We not 
Afrirampo!" is all they will say to him, grinning. 
It seems that Afrirampo never stop smiling. 

Back at the London gig we're right up the 
front, getting rained on by the drumming that 
seems to grow through Pika's body from her 
bare feet. We're persuaded into anything by 
the guitar that hangs from Oni like it's part of 
her body. Pika is bottom hopping while playing 
the drums, while Oni shouts, "Drum is mean. 
Meeeeeean. Mean snare drum. FIGHT!" Now 
they're miming the song, it's hilarious, but their 
skills are such that they can do funny without 
turning into a cartoon. And you do wonder 
if their English is as bad as it seems or if they 
aren't having a little fun playing with our desire 
for savagery. Their musical accomplishment is 
a shock (the drumming, in particular, is, I think, 
the best I've ever heard), but not because of 
their cuteness. Rather, because their natural 
instincts are even stronger; their passion 
pushing even harder than the method, 
and all of it coming out on top. 



TWfiUfflm 



Nowthe hunt is on for a less mean 
instrument. "Someone can be snare drum? 
She kick you!" Oni confronts a crowd member. 
"We can't wait to play with you ! It's a totally 
different snare drum ! " The new snare drum 
refuses to be kicked, Oni pretends to cry, then 
they launch into their title song, 'Afrirampo'. 
"Af-ri-ram-po-o in LON-DON ZOOOl" 
A London flautist who also guests with Acid 
Mother's Temple joins them on stage. With 
his playing comes a subtler level to Afrirampo, 
who sing properly now, in a lower register, 
while sitting down and calming down. It's 
impressive that they can shift so effortlessly 
between musical places, but it's also annoying 
having anyone but them on the stage. 

Because there's a certain freedom when 
the Japanese do punk. Something not getting 
in the way-the weight of English cultural 
history? Class? Our lack of physical grace? 
Drugs? Afrirampo say their staple diet is magic 
mushrooms, and it figures, even if it's not true. 
Now we have not a drum solo but a cymbal 
solo -the Sabian gets a shimmering battering 
from Pika. Meanwhile, she and the flautist are 
summoning the dead, as a big black incense 
stick is lit, held under the spotlight and 
passed between the three of them. Then 
more childlike vocals, descending arpeggios, 
hope fading into reluctance. (They can do 
reluctance?) The rhythm they generate is like 
an extra presence in itself. It's like rhythm is a 
dare between the two of them, each of them 
egging the other on to climb further inside it. 
I don't believe they are frightened of anything. 

'Someone can be 
snare drum? 
She kick you!' 
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afrirampo 




the naked truth 




Words: Shoko Ishikawa 

Photography: Simon Fernandez (main pic) Katrin Olsson (inset) 

Brimming with mischief, magic and rumours of onstage nudity, 
Osaka's Afrirampo are here to haunt you 



All Tomorrow's Parties, April 2005 

We've been invited to Af rirampo's chalet to meet 
up with Oni (vocal/guitar) and Pika (drums/vocal), 
where they're having brunch with their crew 
from Japan. 

Two minutes ago, we trained our Swedish 
interviewer to say, " Mutcha yokattal [the show 
last night was great!]" in the Osaka language 
-this is welcomed warmly by the band. 

From last night's show, we thought that 
they must have grown up together in order to 
produce those same-breaths-at-the-same-time 
harmonies. It's almost like two girls just climbed 
onstage from the audience to explode balloons 
of passion and action. But Oni says they've 
known about each other through mutual friends 
for only five years, and it's been just three years 
since they started playing music together; they 
are both barely 21 years old. 

Talking to them is like being at home talking 
to close friends and cracking Osakan jokes. 
Without laughing, Pika tells us she met Oni 
when they were both digging the ground for 
water in Osaka, and describes their instant 
harmony as: 

" I was the front insect carrying some food 
and Oni, the other insect, joined in to carry the 
back side of the food, shouting 'Yoisho! [1-2-3!]' 
together! " From our Osakan point of view, we 
instantly understand this as an example of the 
unique Osakan way of talking and interacting 
with people: making all sorts of escalating jokes 
until someone gives the final blow by crashing 
into a big, stormy laugh. 

The essence of Osaka is also apparent in 
Afrirampo's music and style. "Afrirampo 
means naked in the Osaka language," Pika 
claims. And before we saw their show, we'd 
heard rumours that they perform naked, 
as they appear to be in the official picture 
on the ATP programme. But 'naked' in this 
sense is more about freedom to perform what 
they feel. 

"We love Tokyo, but Osaka is like a huge 
village where everyone is comfortable as they 
are," says Pika. "And the ability of rich expression 
- in whatever form it is- is really original." 

They seem very amused when we ask: 
What would you do if you were given 1 
million yen (about £50,000) and you had to 
use it straight away? 

After a moment, Pika decides that she 
wants to take a bath with all the money notes. 
She seems happy with her decision, while Oni 
spends more time thinking, then says: 

"Oh yes! I always wanted to place a big sum 
of money in a row to see how long it gets!" 

It makes us wonder what these girls do when 
they are not touring or making music. Oni says, 
"I like doing 'koro-koro' in my room." Koro-koro 
is a sticky paper roller you use to clean carpets. 
" It gives me the sense of calmness," she explains. 

Pika joins in, "Yeah, I feel relaxed and tranquil 
when I am watching trees, just any tree. " 

She stares at some trees outside the chalet. 

Tranquil? Or is she still pondering the 
question? We wait for her to continue when, 
outof the blue, she screams " Ah ! ! ! " 



'I always wanted to place a 
big sum of money in a row 
to see how long it gets!' 



She's looking behind our shoulders and 
outside the door. Someone passing by outside 
their chalet has accidentally kicked over a branch 
placed in a pint glass of water next to two little 
cups of beer and two heaps of salt, like some 
kind of a sacred Buddhist alter. The guy in trouble 
looks very upset; he quickly puts the branch back 
into the glass like it was before, and runs away. 

"Now he is haunted! " laugh Afrirampo, their 
eyes following the haunted guy as he runs. They 
decided to make this altar just to see the reactions 
of people passing by, and seem very satisfied with 
their first one. 

One of their crew rearranges the altar, and 
we all wait eagerly for the next reaction as the 
interview continues. 

We ask what influenced them. 

Without a pause, they both say, " Nothing, 
musically. We listen to all kinds of music." 

They claim the music they make is greatly 
influenced by theirfamily backgrounds. Pika 
tells us that her mother is a reflection of how 
she herself is: a down-to-earth, happy-go-lucky, 
strong woman who makes her feel it's a 
right to be optimistic and to take hold of 
opportunities. Oni says it's her grandfather 
(who's now over 92 years old) who influenced 
her way of thinking. 

" He has gone to the war and everything, " 
she says. " He is very old, he can't see or hear 
well, but he still gives all his soul to his shop in 
Osaka where he sells, well, junk. That devoted 
but stubborn spirit. . .that stays in me and I'll 
forever respect that." 

The next day at ATP they're asked if they want 
to play with Yoko Ono, along with Sean Lennon 
and Vincent Gallo. 

When I bump into Oni just before the 
performance, she's very nervous. Looking 
overwhelmed by the opportunity, like a little 
girl, she disappears hurriedly backstage. 
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Words: Joe Stannard 
Photography: Sarah Bowles 



Electrelane's exuberant epics illuminate Brighton and beyond 



"Luminessence, 
Essence of the will, 
Time and fire, 
Turning burning still, 
Upon the hour table 
dreams of light are laid, 
But I'm not sleeping. " 

('Light', Meat Puppets) 

I know a guy who loves Electrelane. I can 
understand that. I mean, what's not to love? 
Thing is, this guy's a misanthrope. He seems 
to have little faith in human nature, or the 
concept of love, or the redemptive quality 
of random acts of kindness. He is 'into 
Crowleyian magick' yet fails to divine the 



"I don'tthink it'sa conscious idea," 
replies Mia (guitar). "But I mean, we were 
travelling a hell of a lot last year. We were 
away a lot." 

Verity (vocals, guitar, keyboards) 
elaborates. "When you're just sitting there 
staring out the window, with things going 
past... it probably stuck, it got lodged in our 
heads somewhere." 

There's the sound of the train on 'Gone 
Darker', too, which you join in with as the 
song builds at the beginning. Do you enjoy 
all the travelling you do? 

"I love it," claims Emma (drums). "It's 
my favourite thing." 

I mumble absently about the melancholy 
nature of travel, the feeling that you're 



'Whenever I think of a suitcase I think of 
being really excited and happy'- Ros Murray 



magical properties in a smile or a kiss, 
or even sex. All the world is grist to his 
dark Satanic mill. So here's what I don't 
understand: he dwells in darkness, whereas 
Electrelane largely trade in . . . 

LIGHT! The same light eulogised by the 
Meat Puppets on their neglected 1 989 
classic, Monsters. The blinding flash, the 
eternal flame of illumination, the white-out, 
the O-mind. Sunshine through stormclouds, 
the silvery glint of a Greyhound bus, the 
shimmer of the sea in mid-July. Y'know, 
that kind of thing. How, then, can a 
misanthrope love Electrelane? Their music 
may have undercurrents of darkness, of 
mystery, but it's so alive, so free and so 
fucking optimistic. It travels. It gets out 
a bit. It makes new friends. It feels a tug 
of remorse when it has, inevitably, to leave 
town. But it stays in touch. 

Electrelane's new record, Axes, is, 
for me, characterised by the sheer joy it 
radiates. Not dumb joy, if there is such 
a thing, but joy at being alive and able 
to feel not only happiness but pain, loss, 
absence, fear and all the rest. And sadness 
doesn't equate with darkness, by the way. 
It's just a different kind of light, like the 
stroboscopic light that dapples your face 
on a long train journey in summer. I put it 
to Verity Susman, Mia Clarke, Emma Gaze 
and Ros Murray that the sheer amount of 
travel involved in being part of this band 
(originating in East Sussex, they now live, 
variously, in Berlin, Prague, London and 
Brighton) must contribute to the feeling 
of perpetual motion that characterises 
much of their music. 



constantly leaving something or someone 
behind. This strikes a chord with Ros, the 
band's new bassist. 

" I was talking to someone the other 
day and they were saying that the saddest 
object is a suitcase," she relates. "Which 
I thought was really funny, because I saw it 
a different way. Whenever I think of a 
suitcase I think of being really excited and 
happy. Then they said that, and. . . " 

They ruined it for you. 

[Laughs] " It depends what colour it is. " 

perpetual motion 

I wonder if I'm wrong to hear so much 
exuberance and delight in Axes. Perhaps 
I'm hearing what I want to hear, screening 
out the parts I'd rather not confront, like 
I know I often do in the 'real' world outside 
of music. Is mine a wilfully inaccurate 
impression, then? Could it be the side 
effects of the Cipralex? Or perhaps it's 
the upside of all this motion: constantly 
in the process of getting somewhere 
and thrilled by the prospect of never 
actually arriving. 

I used to want to live on a train. I was 
only put off by the fact that even trains have 
to stop sometimes. 

" It's like you were saying about 
travelling, that it's where sadness and 
happiness kind of cross, and yeah, I totally 
agree with that, 'cause it can still be sad and 
celebratory at the same time, " says Verity. 
" I think we get a kick out of when it's quite 
sad, and then making it really happy; like, 
how can you get out of that minor bit into 
the happy part again." 



A>ees was recorded largely live, in one 
room, the band able to look each other 
in the eye as they played. If Electrelane 
weren't so active in rewriting rock, this 
would come across as somewhat cliched, 
the kind of thing tired old hippies, punks 
and vinyl obsessives love to harp on about. 
But Electrelane make it all seem so new 
and inviting, and no, not because they're 
female but because they're still growing 
as a band. They're still seeking and striving 
on theirthird album, the point at which 
most bands find themselves apologising 
for their recent past and going back 
to basics in an altogether less than 
becoming fashion. 

"Because we were all recording in 
one room, it was impossible sometimes to 
replace one part, so most of the time we 
kept the basic tracks, the live take of 
everybody playing together even if there 
were mistakes here and there," says Verity. 
"In the past we've been more neurotic 
about ironing any little inaccuracies out. 
This time we didn't really think about that 
and I think the freedom in the songs is 
much stronger than on the last album" 

odes to joy 

This may have something to do with 
Verity coming into her own as a lead 
vocalist. On 'Two For Joy' she conveys pure 
emotion so forcefully and unaffectedly, 
you're knocked back for a moment; you 
don't quite know how to react. Her delivery 
is blissfully uninhibited, flawed and 
unaffected in its soulfulness. When the 
song reaches its peak and Susman's 
excitable whoop (possibly the most 
rock'n'roll thing you'll hear this year) gives 
way to a valedictory burst of Farfisa organ, 
you're finished. There's a new confidence 
there, but also something greater, an open- 
heartedness thattranscends the vagaries 
of that most elusive yet overrated of 
commodities, 'cool'. Which means that 
while Axes will kick your arse no problem, 
it'll kick you even harder in the heart. 

"I think the vocals this time were easier 
to do because we toured so much last year, 
so I just got used to singing a lot," Verity 
states. "And then when I went in to record 
I had a much clearer idea of how I wanted 
the singing to sound. I tried not to do too 
many takes and it was normally the first 
one that I'd keep. With singing, more than 
with anything else, I think, once you start 
repeating it over and over again it starts to 
become laboured." 

From listening to the records and talking 
to the band, it seems that Electrelane's 
methodology revolves more and more 
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'In the past we've been more neurotic about 
ironing inaccuracies out. This time we didn't 
really think about that' 4 - verity susman 
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around the removal of the unnecessary, 
anything that could be interpreted as 
contrived, or as Verity puts it, " laboured " . 
But in paring the components of their 
sound to the bare essentials, they are 
able to maximise the emotional impact 
of what's left in. In keeping with this, 
all additions are madejudiciously, not 
frivolously (like the hint of klezmer that 
suffuses the giddily romantic 'Eight Steps') 
In Mia's words, Axes is "clearer" than their 
previous records. The sound is still dense, 
but it breathes. This breathing space is 
clearly precious to Electrelane; Verity 
frequently uses the word 'freedom' when 
expressing her happiness with the new 
material. Given that improvisation forms 
the basis of Electrelane's aesthetic - all the 
songs on 'Axes' started out as jams - 1 ask 
whether the band intend to pursue this 
freedom even more when they play live. 

"I think we're gonna improvise a lot 
more on stage than we have done in the 
past, just because we've done so many 
tours," she states. "I think we're probably 
more confident now, playing together and 
playing live, to be able to risk something 
completely messing up. "[laughs] 

But would you ever consider doing 
something completely free? 

"Yeah, I think that's what we wanna 
get to." 

"But not totally improvised. I would 
shit myself! " laughs Mia. "Like, we played 



in Austria with Tony and Andy from The 
Ex, and obviously we hadn't rehearsed 
or anything, and they were like, 'Oh yeah, 
we'd really love to come on and play' and it 
was like, 'OK, cool!' [nervous laughter] 

"I mean, I enjoyed it, but only after 
the fact. While they were on there, 'cause 
you're so used to just hearing three other 
people..." 

"They have very distinctive ways of 
playing," says Emma. 

" . . .so I'm trying to listen to the band, 
and then Tony and Andy were like, 'Eekl 
Eek! Eeki Eek! Eekl' with screwdrivers and 
everything. . .it was like, 'What's going on?' 
It was fun, but it was very frightening." 

my invisible lantern 

That Electrelane can admit to this fear 
makes them even more valuable. After 
all, fearless people are either mad (not 
their fault), stupid (not their fault either, 
but you can blame them for the success of 
Razorlight) or just plain fake (unforgivable 
in most cases). Fearless people are also 
rather dull, as they have little to lose and 
less to talk about. 

Electrelane are none of these things. 
Their music expresses humanity, frailty 
and the strength that comes from clinging 
onto light even in the darkest times. 
Perhaps that's why the misanthrope loves 
them. And perhaps that capacity for love 
will ultimately redeem him. Here's hoping. 
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wayward sister 

Words: David McNamee 
Photography: Andrew Whitton 

The passion and compassion of 

Antony And The Johnsons 
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"Is it quite a quiet place that you lived in? 
Very small town? You have that look," 
says Antony. 

What look?! 

"That look like you grew up 
| somewhere... like you're a little jewel." 

What, like a yokel? 

"Like a little jewel, like you have a lot 
of internal times. . .Your eyes are all. . . 
dreamy and glassy. Just very thoughtful." 

OK... 
It's n/ce! A compliment. Does that 
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1 not sound complimentary?" 
I'm not sure! 



Were you on the coast? By the 
ocean? What do your parents do 
over there?" 



'That song. ..is kind of 
a crazy sorbet. A crazy 
kind of emotional 
sorbet. Do you know 
what I mean? ' 




So there's him, a giant in gothic shawl 
and waist length wig, taking up most 
of the double bed in the tiny hotel room, 
arms outstretched, exhausted, staring 
at the ceiling. And then there's me, in last 
night's black/pink suit, piously lambasting 
Plan B's previous cover stars Arcade Fire 
for being 'winsome', and 'pretentious'. 

" People might say the same thing 
about me," says Antony. 

"They could," I say. 

And "Me too," I think. 



Last night Antony And The Johnsons 
held a sold-out Queen Elizabeth Hall in 
reverent rapture. Huge echoing applause 
smothered the soft, ornamental, 
tenderly-picked introductions to songs. 
Special guest Marc Almond, singing for 
the first time since his near-fatal accident, 
shaking visibly with nerves and duetting 
boldly on Antony's 'River Of Sorrow', 
received a fierce standing ovation. 

"It was really exciting to do that thing 
with Marc Almond. It was so beautiful, 
so touching. I just almost died. I just 
burst into tears! It kind of threw me, 
actually. Just the whole emotionality 
of him coming out- it really sort of 
disorientated me." 

Still drained by the night's 
performance, Antony, tired and not 



in the mood for interviews, seems to find 
me something of a curiosity. "Do you 
make a living out of - what do you call 
it- B-Line?", he probes, after quizzing 
me on my childhood in coastal Yorkshire. 
"PlanB. No, I'm not a writer," I respond, 
a wkwa rd ly . " I test sof twa re . " 
I'm here because I can't sing. 

divine interventions 

| Marc exits the stage, teary and grateful. 
He wouldn't be onstage now if it 
wasn't for Antony, Antony wouldn't be 
singing if it wasn't for Marc, and so on. 
Rapturous applause eventually subsides 
and the current nominal Johnsons steady 
themselves for their next spine-stroking 
musical caress. Then, from about halfway 
up the venue, a lone, exhilarated and 
ravaged out-of-key voice croaks 
plaintively, "Standing in the door of the 
Pink Flamingo. . . Crying in the rain. . . " 
The voice - female, drunken, honest - 
fills the room. Audience and band hover, 
nervous and unsure. Every time the 
Johnsons pause and ready themselves 
to play they're skewered by another line 
from a dead-orchestra 'Say Hello, Wave 
Goodbye'. It's pathetic, hilarious, 
embarrassing, and oddly moving. 

What did you make of that woman 
last night? 

"She was a bit mad. Y'know, she was 
harmless. Probablyjust had too much to 
drink or something. I've had so much 
worse! The most amazing one was when 
I did my show 'Turning' [a collaboration 
with filmmaker Charles Atlas] in New 
York. And in the middle of the quietest 
song this huge guy got up in the middle 
of the aisle and screamed: This show is 
mother-f uck-ing OV-AH ! ' And then he 
projectile vomited all over the audience. 
And he was carried out kicking and 
screaming and biting. By six security 
guards, on their shoulders. And the 
whole audience was absolutely 
dumbstruck. It was the most exciting 
thing I've ever seen ! So I always secretly 
wish for those moments of disruption. " 

I was trying to work out in my head 
whether, if you joined in, if it would 
have been really beautiful or really, 
really embarrassing. 

we could be heroes 

Among the pantheon of crusaders 
-Laurie Anderson, Lou Reed, Rufus 
Wainwright, Devendra Banhart-on 
Antony's acclaimed second album, 
/ Am A Bird Now (you'll have read all 
about it in plenty of places by now, 
and, yes, it is that good, although not 
as fragile as you've been coaxed into 
believing), the guest vocal on 'You 
Are My Sister' is particularly affecting. 
Boy George steps elegantly out of the 
teenage bedroom mirror Antony surely 
duetted with as an adolescent growing 
up variously in Chichester, Amsterdam 
and California. "You are my sister," 
they trill together, "and I love you. " 

It's a lovingly twisted re-imagination 
of A-ha's 'Take On Me' video; the 
phantom umbilical cord wrapped around 
the necks of the Buckleys in 'Dream 
Brother' tugged and pulled tight to 
bring heroes, ghosts, dream lovers 
through the looking glass to save us. 



When you obsess over pop music, 
I suggest - and surely Antony did - there 
is an element of theatricality because it 
provides you with an imaginary space 
that you can carry around in your head 
and populate with your own angels and 
maybe find yourself in. 

"Urn... no." Antony pauses, 
reflecting. "Well, it's funny -I don't 
know if I saw those people when I was 
a kid and created a fantasy world for 
myself, as much as I saw people from 
a great distance that I felt I could relate 
to. It certainly did provide me with some 
kind of sanctuary in my mind, at least. 
Their posters on the wall and what have 
you. Their images. And their ideas. 

" My whole family moved to America, 
all of us, my siblings. ..It was kind of like 
a cultural lifeline for us. I had like landmail 
subscriptions to Number One and Smash 
Hits and all that, and I'd just sit by the 
mailbox, basically. Waiting forthe news." 

hope there's someone 

The most obviously powerful component 
of your music is its huge, almost infinite- 
seeming capacity for compassion. It's 
why people feel like you're singing to 
them. It made me wonder if that was 
because you needed someone to sing 
those songs to you, but that no one was. 

"Well, it's always shifting, and it shifts 
again when we do it live. A song can be 
a skeleton or a sort of a blueprint but 
you fill it with all sorts of things. But 
there's a source of origin for me, from 
my pedestrian life or what have you. . . " 

He's disingenuous, almost hatefully 
blase about his own work. He thinks 
he's better at singing than writing songs. 
He talks with a giddy enthusiasm about 
other people's songs - Nina Simone, 
Donny Hathaway, Leonard Cohen, Lou 
Reed's 'Candy Says' - and asks me if 
I think doing a covers record would 
be too much of a cliche. It makes me 
wonder if Antony draws the most 
strength from music, or people. 

I like Antony's voice because it sounds 
like the closest you can get to hearing 
someone cry and communicate with 
complete dignity and strength. Each 
untaught, quavering note of I Am 
A Bird Now and debut Antony And The 
Johnsons ripples with chest-rupturing 
pride. In Antony's music eulogies are 
sung, and allies are conjured out of 
words and an outstretched hand. In 
Divine's "You are a SUPERNOVAI/A 
FLAME on FIRE!", in the unnamed 
characters hiding in the shadows and 
sheet-folds of 'My Lady's Story', in 
Antony himself in the precious, fallible 
'Hope There's Someone', in "Candy 
says/I've come to hate my body/And all 
that it requires in this world. . . " , and of 
course in the image of Candy Darling, 
rotting elegantly on the album's sleeve 
- solidarity is sung, loudly and bravely in 
the darkness, and made into armour. 

everyday i die 

Singing your heart out with a mouthful of 
chrysanthemum. The names of everyone 
we never loved sliced with silver into 
a canvas of rippling pink flesh. Bedsores. 
Tiaras. These are love songs for the 
terminally lovesick, love for the loveless. 
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Redemption. Release. Like Candy, the 
sheets are clasped around us like the hug 
we can't have. And in the dark, fingers 
are found under the sheets and stroked 
and squeezed softly. 

The sound is grand, darkly feminine, 
ornate and male. We're attracted by the 
sheer waste of this stuff leaking out of us, 



'All the arty kids in 
New York now are so 
mad for Klaus Nomi!' 
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the necessary spunked expulsion of 
objectless, aimless love; hearts and 
flowers sprinkled on fallow ground. 
Antony seems to use his music to 
reabsorb these atoms back into himself, 
as if to say: each kiss I can't give to you, 
I'll save as another star in my crown. 

The songs resemble Secretly 
Canadian labelmate Jorma Whittaker's 
stare-into-the-sun X-rays of the self, 
but made stronger because they cloak 
themselves in their own vulnerability 
rather than trying to eat it. If Antony's 
previous history as a provocative 
performance artist paints him as a kind 
of torch singer Leigh Bowery, then the 
comparison is accurate only in that his 
work is a deliberate, ornately crafted 
artifice that springs up like a forcefield 
around him, protecting and transforming 
him. The clues are cued by the striking 
cover art to both albums. The gorgeous, 
bathed-in-blue alien-angel Antony stands 
guardian to the suite of metaphor-heavy 
cabaret on Antony And The Johnsons, 
staring out at the listener - curious 
and compassionate. Candy Darling 
is submerged in her sheets, clutching 
the songs to her big fat swollen heart 
- listening to / Am A Bird Now it feels 
as if we're in her deathbed too, sucking 
down these songs intravenously, 
decaying but not alone. 

In this music, signifiers of beauty are 
stolen and reclaimed, clasped around 
us and used as punctuation. This ennui 
glitters. Sometimes glamour is the only 
dignity we're allowed. It's not even music 
that we need; we need to make beauty 
because it's beauty that crushes the dark 
matter in our minds into diamonds. You 
can feel the desolate waste of words 
crumpled into paper like feelings can't 
be. This beauty is decadence. 

...and it felt like a kiss 

Of the two LPs' worth of material that 
Antony AndThe Johnsons have released 
so far - he has another three or four 
ready to go - there are a few songs that, 
lyrically, snag sharply, and brutally. He's 
cagey and uncertain when talking about 
them, some of the I Am A Bird Now 
material is up to 1 5 years old and it must 
be hard to reconcile a decade and a half 
of artistic meandering when the current 
delivery has been structurally streamlined 
to the point of perfection. 'Fistful Of 
Love' - title from Marc & The Mambas, 
music from a muscle-atrophied Muscle 
Shoals - is servility as violence. "And I feel 
your fist, "Antony bellows, his voice bold 
as love, "and I know it's our love! " 
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From the first album, in possibly his 
most affecting song, 'Cripple And The 
Starfish', a large, loving body is broken 
brutally and a bond is made unbreakable. 
Masochistic and tender, his vocal is 
almost deliriously angelic as it demands 
the belief that, "It's true that I always 
wanted love to be. . . hurtful /It's true 
that I always wanted love to be. . . filled 
with pain. " Like visions coalescing } 
into heavenly tableaux at the point of 
suffocation, like Laura Palmer's angel 
looking on sweetly as she's raped - you 
as the listener are reined in as voyeur and 
angel, and you can almost feel Antony 
sensing your presence as he gasps 
helplessly, "lam very very happy... 
So. Please. Hit. Me." 

'Cripple And The Starfish' is the 
closest Antony ever gets to singing a 'Sex 
Dwarf, although you suspect he'd be far 
too modest for that. 

Occasionally violent imagery surfaces 
in your songs and I was wondering if 
you were interested in using violence 
as a kind of metaphor. In some cases, 
violent imagery seems the only language 
appropriate for expressing certain 
abstract feelings which don't have 
a convenient artistic shorthand. 

"It's funny, cos that ['Fistful Of Love'] 
is from an earlier phase really. I put it 
on because I felt like there was still 
something in it that I was interested in. 
But I wouldn't write a song from that 
perspective anymore. When I was writing 
those songs I was in my early twenties, 
thinking about pushing the envelope a 
lot more. Pushing myself more, too." 

He pauses, and evades. "You start 
at one place, but to say its original 
impulse would be a little bit to betray 
my approach to it now. Where I approach 
it now is probably more relevant than 
where it came from, at this point. There's 
something about the hope of the survivor 
that is really useful. Of surviving... 
or triumphing. 

"I think there's a question mark 
around that, in those songs, that is still 
attractive to me. None of them are lost 
causes. There's something very hopeful 
about those songs. But also, it's just 



'This is all 
humbug; I'm 
so full of shit' 



a mixture of things, y'know? Things 
come from different roads. Reasons why 
you choose you a song ..." 

He trails off and catches himself. 

"This is all humbug; I'm so full 
of shit." 

maybe when i'm older 

When you sing that line in 'For Today 
I Am A Boy' - "One day I'll grow up and 
be a beautiful girl/But for today I am 
; t a boy/Today I am a child" - it reminds 
me of a Richey Edwards lyric which goes 
"/ don 't wanna be a man " , wh ich 
apparently isn't about not wanting to 
be male, but about not wanting to grow 
up. Do you sing those words because 
it feels like you lose something in adult 



masculinity that is inherent in children 
and encouraged in femininity, and you're 
trying to reclaim or salvage that? 

"But the thing about that song is that 
it has a direction to it. Y'know, it does 
yearn in a direction towards adulthood. 
It's not saying, I don't wanna be a man, 
it's saying, I wanna be a woman when 
I'm older. And it's yearning for the adult 
qualities of a woman. Have a baby. I'm 
gonna be beautiful, I'm gonna have a 
child. It's that, right? It's, I'm gonna have 
a womb. I don't know, I mean, I love that 
song cos it's such a crazed romp through 
the archetypes of being a human being. " 

Did you wish you had a womb? 

"I don't have any recollection of that 
thought. But you'd be a rare child to be 
conscious - to articulate those things. 
I can't really say that song is just about 
me. It has a life of its own. It's kind of 
a crazy sorbet. A crazy kind of emotional 
sorbet. Do you know what I mean? 

nyc ghosts and flowers 

"I'm sorry I'm so boring. I feel like I gave 
a terrible interview." 

What music do you like? 

" I like a lot of the music by my friends, 
like William Basinski's ambient music, 
have you heard any of that? He's one 
of my best friends and I love his music. 
I like CocoRosie's new record. I think 
they're so great. Do you like them or not? 
They're so inspired. They've really been 
tremendous inputs on me too. They've 
said so many wise things to me. They've 
really changed my direction and my 
approach. Devendra's the same way. 
It's incredible to be led by these people 
that are 1 years younger than me. Such 
a boon for me, when all these people 
showed up. I like the Animal Collective 
record. And I like, urn... I like Millie 
Jackson. What music do you like?" 

The Shangri-Las. You. Klaus Nomi. 

" It's funny how everyone's into 
Klaus Nomi now. Did you see the new 
documentary? I mean, I love him so 
much. All those brilliant songs! And so 
many of them were so prophetic! And 
then, of course, Klaus would be the first 
to die of AIDS. I just think it was so much 
that crest of collective unconscious. I'd 
love to do those songs. All the arty kids 
in New York now are so mad for Klaus 
Nomi! If you go round New York, like 
Avenue Way, there's posters of him. 
Who could have imagined 25 years later 
his face would be plastered everywhere? 

pillow talk 

So then there's him, with a gigantic 
gentle handshake and a disarming, 
charming, unpretentious manner. 
"He called me a slut!" he gasps, of 
Plan B photographer Andy Whitton. 
"No, I loved it! I felt like I was pregnant. 
All glowy." And then there's me. I can't 
sing. I don't write. I tell him, I wanted to 
do this interview because this is the only 
pop record of 2005 that I've needed. And 
that, for now, will be my contribution. 

Meanwhile, you'll find me drowning 
in a four-poster bed, surrounded by 
un-sipped champagne and roses, strewn 
with stars. Lashes immaculately licked 
by mascara, and the absence of tears 
underscored neatly with eyeliner. 
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Seven albums in # trailblazing Olympia trio Sleater-Kinney still feel like punk rock ruffians 



There are three of us sat round the dining table 
in Corin Tucker's Portland house: me, Corin, and 
Carrie Brownstein. Janet Weiss is absent, running 
errands. (Good job, I'm kind of too much in awe 
of her drumming with both Sleater-Kinney and 
Quasi to speak much in her presence.) Children's 
toys litter the floor. A hi-tech computer nuzzles up 
to a spice rack in the kitchen. The whole of one wall 
in the TV room is taken up with DVDs. Down in 
the basement it's a whole other world: one where 
homemade video tapes of lost dogs share floor 
space with the latest in Mac technology. Back to 
the table: Carrie is talking about Sleater-Kinney's 
approach to their new album, their seventh; 
the rather grungy The Woods. Coincidental^, 
it's the band's first for new label, Sub Pop 
-former home of all things grunge. 



songs. It's about having a collection of pieces that 
we can sit inside and live and breathe in and explore 
differently every time. It's about the experience, 
more than the product or having a definite opinion 
about what's going on. 

Are the songs tied to one region? 

Corin: When we played Madison Square 
Gardens, we were opening for The Flaming Lips and 
Wilco. We felt like the most punk rock ruffians. We 
felt like these weird outcasts. We were like. . .[makes 
pterodactyl noise]. 

Carrie: We got onstage and it was like, "OK, 
we're Sleater-Kinney and we're going to make 
a racket". We're not a very soothing band. Our 
music is unsettling, and even more so on the new 
record. I became aware of a regionalism when we 
played that show. When we'd finished, I was like, 



jump an octave with his voice. I want records that 
make me stop and think, what just happened there? 

Is your motivation now different from 
what it used to be? 

Carrie: My motivation was always just to save 
myself from myself. 

What would you be doing if you weren't 
doing this? 

Carrie: I would be so high-strung. I would 
be so out of control. I would be a horrible 
person. I would be mean and apathetic and 
I would be locked up. I don't know how else to 
communicate with people besides than to thrash 
around inside the songs emotionally, create 
a sphere where it can be loose and uncontrolled. 
I feel like our world gets more and more controlled 
and compartmentalised. 



'We're not some kind of women's institution. We're much 
more individualist than that' -corin Tucker 



Carrie: We're trying to be trolls. 
You mean like people who post on 
message boards? 

Carrie: No. Our approach was to do everything 
wrong. We worked with Dave Fridmann [Mercury 
Rev, Low] and he wasn't a fan of our band, 
necessarily. We're a little bit loud for him. He 
thought all our old records sounded the same. 
When we got to his studio, we did two days of pre- 
production. We played eight hours a day, straight. 
He sat there taking notes, scratching his head. He 
was like, "All your old records just hinted at the 
rawness of your band. It barely comes across. " 

I agree. I've always thought you guys were 
way better live than on record. 

Corin: [Previous producer] John Goodmanson's 
great, but we purposefully went with someone who 
was more critical, who was an outsider. The whole 
process of making this record was uncomfortable. 
These are uncomfortable times. . . 

Carrie: It took Dave a while to admit to liking us. 

Is that important to you? 

Carrie: It's more important that he understands 
the songs. I don't care if he likes them or not. I'd 
want to know how my guitar sounded, and he'd 
reply it didn't sound bad enough. He'd be like, "The 
distortion needs to be much nastier than that. I want 
it to hurt." He didn't want to do anything soft or 
nice. Everything is blown out and distorted. 

Do the songs reflect the times? Are they 
about motherhood? 

Carrie: No. They're more about a struggle 
to keep your psyche together. . . 

Corin: Really? I feel like the songs are about 
a wilderness that we're in. The last record felt 
more political. This is a more emotional response. 
The record is heavy and darkand very twisted. 
It's more about the music than it is about individual 

22 | plan b 



we're never going to make people feel OK. We're 
not necessarily here to make people feel OK about 
their lives. 

Corin was once known for her searing - some might 
say irrational - hatred. She'd been thrust into the 
spotlight with Heavens To Betsy, the rudimentary 
punk band formed around the time of the first 
great Riot Grrrl explosion in Olympia, 1 991-2. She 
was distrustful of outsiders: Olympia's small-town 
mentality can do that to musicians. 

We have a weird moment where she accuses 
me of giving her former band a bad review. I deny 
it: Bratmobile, quite possibly. But no way would 
I have taken issue with such righteous anger. So 
she gets out the scrapbook. . . 

Man. If she considers that a bad review, I don't 
even want to be on the same continent as Corin 
Tucker when she receives a pasting. 

A lot of people, as they get older, want 
comfort. What makes you different? 

Corin: There's a struggle of trying to maintain 
your personal identity when you're a mother. 
Sleater-Kinney is such an outlet for me. It's a lot 
about having this cathartic outlet for my inner 
mantra that you don't necessarily have when 
you're always worried about your kid. You have 
this place where your own voice can come out 
and it's surprising how wild it can be. People think, 
"Oh, you're a mom now, you're going to settle 
down and you're not going to be as loud " . It's 
almost like the opposite is true. 

Carrie: I do listen to music that is more soothing. 
The Shins are one of my favourite bands; I love the 
Joanna Newsom record. I like settling music that's 
weird. James of The Shins sounds like Rob Halford 
[Judas Priest] filtered through a pop group. He'll 



Corin: I can't imagine not playing music. Even if 
I were the crappiest folk singer in Eugene, Oregon, 
I would still be playing music. It makes me happy 
and it gives me a purpose. 

What's the attraction of Portland? 

Corin: It's a music town, but it's bigger than 
Olympia. The small town-ness in Olympia can take 
over. Portland functions as a music community, 
but it can also function as a city where you can go 
get a job. There's more variety. 

Do you have a hatred for Seattle? 

Carrie: 'Hatred' is a bit strong. I grew up in 
a suburb of Seattle. I always assumed when I went 
to college in Olympia that I would move back. 
Weirdly, in those four years, Seattle changed so 
rapidly that it was like returning to a city I didn't 
even know. Portland reminds me of the Seattle 
I grew up in: the topography and the way people 
integrate nature and the cosmopolitan life. Seattle's 
lost that grittiness that I used to love where you felt 
like it was this western outpost, the final frontier. 
Portland still maintains that, for better or for worse. 

How conscious are you that you're 
figureheads? 

Corin: I always think everyone hates us. 

That's a good motivation. 

Carrie: I feel like people count on us to fill this 
space in music. And, if we don't do that exactly, 
they're disappointed. It's almost like a love/hate. . . 

Corin: It is a love/hate thing. Last spring, we were 
touring through DC right around the time of the 
Women's March. We played a show the day of the 
march in another city. People were outraged at us. 
We're not some kind of women's institution. We're 
much more individualist than that. It's difficult to 
always be held to a certain standard of behaviour. . . 

Carrie: . . .and then you feel like such an asshole 
for disappointing anybody. I don'tfeel personal 
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Corin: The difference is that religion tells you 
what you're supposed to do. Hopefully, music 
makes you ask yourself a question. 

People don't go to shows to be unsettled. 
They go for reassurance, that there are others 
just like them out there. Rock fans are as set 
in their ways as churchgoers: more possibly, 
because they aren't aware of it. 

Corin: But you can get different things from 
the same music even. A lot of people listen to Wilco 
because they want beautiful, reassuring music, 
but the lyrics aren't reassuring. They're totally 
upsetting... which is why I like them. 

Carrie: I sometimes feel that people watch bands 
like they're watching a sitcom. There's been a shift 
in how people experience live shows. People feel 
less and less emotion at shows. Our culture is 
changing around it. 

I'm so jealous of kids that have grown up 
with the internet: the access they have to art. 
This is why critics are vital more than ever. 
There's too much information. Most people 
don't have the time necessary to sift through 
the chaff. 

Carrie: It's over-saturated, yeah. I don't want to 
come across as like, "Ah, back in the day, kids used 



'I feel like people count on us to fill this space in music. 
And, if we don't do that exactly, they're disappointed' 

- Carrie Brownstein 




~\ 



responsibility for our fans. The boundaries they hold 
us to are too strict. You'd be fragmented as a person 
if you followed everybody's desires. 

Corin: We do make mistakes, though. Maybe it 
was a mistake not to go to that march. 

Carrie: No it wasn't, we were working. We're 
asked to prove things all the time, whether it's our 
loyalty to a cause or if we can really play. We show 
solidarity anyway. Why spend your energy getting 
mad at us, or Le Tigre or someone, when you could 
be getting mad at George Bush? What? We're the 
enemy all of a sudden. 

Do you feel like you have an agenda to fill? 

Corin: No. 

Carrie: We really don't. I feel like some people 
assume that we do - not you, though. 

Corin: The older I get, the less agenda. 

Carrie: We just want to make music that excites 
us, that makes us want to wake up in the mornings. 

So what's it like? The new Sleater-Kinney album 
is. . .difficult. You might not like it. Seriously. 
The staccato highs of old have been replaced with 
fuzz lows: guitar solos getting louder in one speaker 
for no apparent reason and then dropping out. 
The echoing solitude of 'Modern Girl' could've 
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been lifted direct from an early Marine Girls home 
recording. The opening brace of songs sound 
like prime Sub Pop World Domination recordings 
circa 1 990 (Tad, Afghan Whigs, Jack Endino). 
If you're thinking lush psychedelic orchestrated 
layers of sound - the classic Fridmann-produced 
1 995 Flaming Lips album, Clouds Taste Metallic, 
for example - you're way off the mark. Despite 
the bass-heavy distortion and whines of noise 
overload, this is still recognisably Sleater-Kinney: 
Tucker's piercing voice cutting through the 
detritus, Brownstein's guitar all Mod angularity 
and passion, Weiss' drumming as endlessly 
inventive as ever. 

It's just that. . .yeah, you have some sympathy 
with the journalist who had to call their record 
company recently to check if they really meant for 
the album to sound that way. That, as Carrie points 
out, is a compliment: nothing wrong with shaking 
folkupnowandthen. 

Rock music sometimes feels like it's a cooler 
version of religion: it brings disparate 
people together and makes them feel good 
about their lives. Sleater-Kinney provide 
a focal point for a community. 



to dance", but I do think that people's relationship 
to performance is different. That being said, on 
our last tour, we went to some smaller towns. They 
were way better. People don't care if it's us, or some 
local band. If you live in a city where there are five 
bands you want to see each week, you're not going 
to jump out of your skin on the fourth night. We 
played this college in upstate New York, and the 
first chunk of people knew who we were, but the 
people behind them were just drinking and dancing 
and going crazy. They'd never heard a single one of 
those songs before - and it was the best show of the 
tour. I don't care if they know the lyrics. I'd rather 
have the notes and beats we're playing inspire them 
to move. That's the experience that I want to have, 
where there's movement and energy and emotion. 

Corin: Lance [Bangs, Corin's husband and 
filmmaker] was filming Arcade Fire live in San 
Francisco. They're the hot new band but the 
audience was so blase. I can't believe this is how 
people react. 

Carrie: That's what has changed: people's 
patience to let things breathe. They want to be 
immediately gratified. Fiery Furnaces are a good 
litmus test. You're not going to love them 
necessarily the first time around. A song may 
take 1 1 listens. If you can listen to Blueberry Boat, 
it means you still like listening to music that is 
thoughtful and interesting and progressive. You 
can listen to an eight-minute song that changes 
eight to 25 times in the middle. 

Interpol should be paying Ian Curtis money. 
They're assuming their audience is so dumb they're 
not going to know there's something better. It's 
fine to borrow from the essence of Gang Of Four, 
but if you're just copying their style... Gang Of Four 
punched you in the face with those crazy lyrics. Take 
from the essence. Don't copy it. People either love 
Joanna Newsom's voice or they're like, "Turn that 
off! " That's a sign of good anything in art, the fact 
it can be divisive. I just feel lucky that Corin is in our 
band because she has that voice where people are 
like, "She can't sing at all, turn that down ! " 

That's what's so special about us. We weed out 
the weak people. 
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the red well 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 
Photography: Sarah Bowles 



Sometimes the opening credits roar. Sometimes they quietly edge you in. 
The Red Well expose you to both states, depending on which incarnation of 
them you're hearing. Although, despite that, the lines are blurred. Beginning 
as a solo project, The Red Well quickly evolved into a band with dimensions of 
possibility; an afterthought has become the true essence of what it was really 
about in the first ptace. James Abel is at the hub of it all: songwriter, instigator 
and almost reluctant spokesperson. His previous band, The Supergun, had 
disintegrated, mental collapse highlighting the tension of being the only 
fuck-off noisy band on the mostly delicate ,folk-inflected Fence label. 

"It was all falling apart," admits James, "so I came up with some songs." 
Asking if he could put these out basically as asolo mini-album, Fence agreed, 
with the subsequent recording session giving birth to Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. Once The Supergun was truly a thing of the past, James decided to 
move away from his solo microcosms into vaster realms. So he brought in 
Johnny Lynch (or The Pictish Trail, as he's known to Fence acolytes) to provide 
a foil to his own guitar and vocals, with old bandmate Barry Hughes returning 
on bass and Dave Keay on keyboards. Drummers have proved the sticking point: 



an empty seat to be filled on a temporary basis for the time being. The Red 
Well's live show takes powerfully resonant songs and shunts them into degrees 
of subtle noise and an inherent sense of rock'n'roll, country, folk and the 
subtlest dashes of an aesthetic made possible by Sonic Youth. Live, they come 
off like Appendix Out liberated through covering The E Street Band. Listening 
to their only CD to date may not evoke such comparisons, but it does provide 
the bedrock of some memorable moments. 

"I think that's really good," Johnny tells me. "You'd be surprised if you 
bought the CD on the strength of seeing the band. You'd be really shocked. " 

It won't take you away from the songs themselves though, I suggest. 

"I'm glad The Red Well decided to do something," enthuses Johnny, "cos 
I've always thought that James has been the next really strong songwriter out 
of any of us. Aye, don't get a boner out of it," he adds, chuckling toward James. 
"You're a fucking really good songwriter. " 

And that he is, no doubts; little analysis required. Instead, I choose to revel 
in the emotional landscapes of The Red Well, to fall into the questioning probity 
and near-sardonic depth of the music. 'Midnight In The Museum' is my favourite 
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'Like Appendix Out 
liberated through covering 
The E Street Band' 



song right now, its contents seeing James and Johnny trade off spoken 
pirouettes with one another, the core bleeding out into us. The words have 
so much meaning for me, I wonder where they come from. James isn't 
effusive on the subject. 

"What are my lyrics about, how do I, uughh. . . " 

I'm not asking for a definitive this means this. 

A pause. "Some of them are about certain things. Like 'Midnight In The 
Museum' is about two people I know. I kind of think about what my friends 
are up to, what situations they're in, and write about them, or sort of write 
about myself. Sometimes I just write about absolute shite. I have a problem 
writing lyrics. But once I'm into the tune. . . " 

Once he's into the tune he carves out something that is so personal, so 
inimitable; as ancient and fresh as one of his key influences, Songs: Ohia. It's 
also clear that Jason Molina is massively indebted to Bruce Springsteen, and 
rightly so. That The Red Well are also following in such footsteps is equally 
apparent, and I would say equally welcome - even if you do not realise it yet. 

www.fencerecords.com 
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reggaeton 

Words: kicking_k 
Illustration: Lindsay Wright 



Its origins are romantically credited to an 
influx of Jamaican labourers on the Panama 
Canal, but we'll leave such details for the 
Mojo special (street date: Summer 2050). 
Whatever, reggaeton - a polyrhythmic 
fusion of dancehall DIY production, hip 
hop attitude and Latin styles -was born 
in the barrios in the mid-Nineties, quickly 
became the soundtrack to a generation 
of dispossessed kids dirty dancing in the 
streets, and now threatens an Other 
Regions invasion (note the accent) in 
a way previous salsa-pop drones, clones 
and clowns could only wet dream of. 

It's underdog disco, with an 
accompanying dance that's essentially an 
ever-developing repertoire of dry-humping 
manoeuvres - but given a righteous charge 
by MCs who offer not the feelgood 
romanticisms of a previous generation, 
but politicised reportage. These are 
countries who have struggled under the 
economic cosh of neo-imperialism, who in 
some cases (like Panama) know what it is to 
be bombed by US fighters. And you'd better 
believe they take it personally. Check elder 
statesman Vico C: "The upper class is guilty 
of the corruption that is killing my people" 
- and on the US: "They think luxury is life 
and that's why they crush anything in order 
to get money. " Or the very conscious Tego 
Calderon, refusing a ridiculously lucrative 
hook-up with P Diddy when he learnt the 
latter's clothing range was (allegedly) tied 
into Central American sweatshops. 

tiefschwarz 

Words: Chris Ballard 

Illustration: Linzie Hunter 



Journeys into sound # / : 2mins 1 0s into 
'The Red Dress', when the whole world 
steps aside to bow and all that remains 
is alarm bells rendered by xylophones 
sequestered from the planet Wow. 

Tiefschwarz are Ali and Basti Schwarz 
and studio partner Jochen Schmalbach. 
Send the Schwarz brothers questions 
and they'll reply jointly, with sweet, 
positive platitudes. 

On working together: "It's always 
a constructive up and down, with 
arguments and discussions about creative 
work; never a fight." 

On theirfirst musical memories: "Our 
father always used this old tape player/ 
recorder and took it to parties. We both 
loved to dance to it as little kids. I remember 
it was a crazy mixture of Fifties, Sixties, 
Seventies pop music." 

On what they do when they're not on 
tour: "Sleeping, cooking, enjoying nature 
without music, hanging out with friends, 
sports, being with the family and all the 
normal stuff that everybody loves to do 
when they are not working." 
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Anti-globalisation ghetto 
dancehall techno pop 



In the US, reggaeton is blowing up courtesy of immigrant communities in 
Miami and New York, with Fat Joe, NORE and Li I * Jon all riffing on the new 
sound. UK exposure came in the wake of an art-school vanguard - MIA and 
Diplo breeding a peer-to-peer feeding frenzy for their source material. In 
a world where file sharing is removing the traditional trade barriers between 
musical territories, even the most lovingly-tended private collections are 
mainlined into the public domain. 

To recap: it's like world music -but cool! Uh...wait, OK: It's like anti- 
globalisation ghetto dancehall techno pop and it makes localised scenes 
look like stagnant rock-pools. Ack. Words fail. Look, just check the 
recommendations. Now, get over here and bounce with me. 



reggaeton trax 



Ivy Queen 'Soladados' 

Swizz Beats hitches a ride with this 
crossover killer -and reggaeton's 
reigning female MC matches every 
stutter of the backing track's engine- 
charge anti-groove. 

Ashanti 'Only U 
(Reggaeton Rmx)' 

As with the grime scene, US imports 
are routinely hijacked and rejigged 
for the underground. This particular 
jam nixes the original's drama for 
a sinuous sideways march, naturally 
accentuated by those all-important 
drum-roll Uzi heartbeats. 

Lunt Tunes 'El Tiburon' 

Hot production duo rock the Theme 
from Jaws 'neath tight massed curls 
of gabba synth madness. Their Mas 



Flow (Vol 2) CD guest stars many of 
the scene's current heavy hitters, and 
is like a hit factory on fire. 

Don Omar 'Intocable' 

Cloaked in the hyper-atmospherics 
of a certain kind of soap opera 
hip hop, this sprays machine-gun 
percussion from speaker to speaker 
like mind bullets. 

Elsewhere, his song 'Reggaeton 
Latino' is becoming one of the 
genre's biggest ambassadors. 

Boy Wonder/Ray Pirin 
'Dime Si Te Enciende' 

Producer of V/A reggaeton primer 
Chosen Few: El Documental. 
Describes his ever-present headband 
as being, "Like Batman's utility belt"; 
therefore, a genius. 




Fragments of ideas piled 
high into super-euphoria 



#2: 3mins 14s into the remix 
of Hell's listen To The Hiss'. Alan 
Vega 's death rattle howl at the 
realisation that Suicide 's career has 
just been superseded and surpassed. 

It's strange. Strange because 
their music acts with such gleeful 
dissonance and discourse, fragments 
of ideas piled high into super- 
euphoria, all dials turned to screech 
levels. The remix side of last year's 
Misch Masch compilation was a hit 
and run rush that left you feeling 
curiously alive. New album Eat Books 
works as a fantastic counterpoint to 
that: intricate productions thatshow 
a depth and breadth to electro 
production created from, but aiming 
beyond the dancefloor. 

#3: The pulsing, pounding 'Isssf 
in its entirety. The closer to Eat Books 
thrashes and crashes through six 
minutes of barely contained joy 
before, impossibly, ascending 
into something that feels a little 
like magic, and a lot like fear. 



From DFA to Richard X to Vitalic 
and Michael Mayer to labels like 
Get Physical, Kompakt, Ghostly 
International and Bpitch Control, 
there's an increasing embrace of 
traditional pop sounds and even 
rock elements. Where do you see 
yourselves as fitting in or out with 
the current direction of dance music? 

"We see ourselves a little bit 
everywhere, because we love the acts 
and labels you've mentioned. The 
new album is a journey into modern 
dance music. It contains a little bit of 
everything with a Tiefschwarz twist. " 

#4: 3 m ins 3 1s into Spektrum 's 
'Kinda New'. The mouth agape 
half-minute drop drop drop in 2004 's 
anthem beyond anthem is a moment 
when you actually feel reborn . 

How do you feel when a track 
like 'Kinda New' becomes bigger 
than the band themselves? 

"Very good ! In fact, it was a 
surprise, and we didn't expect it at all. 

www.tiefschwarz.net 
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I mean, rea//y. . . what's the point of singles now, anyway? When 
the turntable's pinned shut by a teetering pile of unlistened-to 
promo CDs and demos, when playing a single means you'll 
be getting up in the next 1 minutes to put something else on, 
when the cynical milking of B-sides and the remix format mostly 
amounts to space filling (or maybe you don't get obsessed enough 
about bands now to hear their every recorded fart and misfire, 
because you're always aware that there's other music out there 
that you need to hear)? Don't mean to come on like some tired 
broadsheet hack columnist here, but it's a True Fact that every 
year, filling out those 'Best Singles Of The Year' lists for various 
publications seems to wind up just being a case of listing my 
favourite tracks off my favourite albums. And as much as I love 
Futureheads' 'Decent Days And Nights', isn't it bad enough 
hearing it blaring out of every ad break, not to mention re- 
releasing the single one more time? Familiarity breeds contempt. 
And it's hard not to have contempt for singles as a marketing 
concept, really. Oh sure, it's the same as it ever was, but the 
single's status as mere advert for the grander, greater album, 
as opposed to its rarer identity as a Piece Of Art In Its Own Right, 
always sullied it for me - like, it's a tease, a taster, designed to 
pique but never satisfy. Certainly it seems that way with some 
singles recently released: The Mars Volta's 'The Widow', 
perhaps, which works at the heart of their Frances The Mute 
magnum opus, but sounds oddly orphaned when removed of 
its context. It expresses only the tiniest sliver of what this band is 



actually about, rendering its purpose moot, being as it owes more 
to the power balladry of Foreigner than the righteous triumvirate 
of Fela Kuti, Miles Davis and Larry Harlow that the album evokes. 

I don't want a hint, I want the answer. I don't want a snack, 
I want a meal. But I've been unable to lift the flipside of 
The Perceptionists' 'Party Hard' off my stereo since I started 
playing it. The 'Cavemen' remix (which features a guest spot 
from fuckin' Guru) is everything it promises: brutishly funky 
hip hop that's all brash siren squeals, stabs of noise like a needle 
crashing deep into vinyl, a digi-bass pulse stolen from NERD's 
'Lapdance', and African talking drums that ramble all over the 
track, perfecting the thuggish Flintstonesvlbe. 

It's on Def Jux; not that I'm any label whore, I just like the fact 
El-P and his labelmates feel there's no beat that can't be improved 
by crunked prog synths raining down from the skies. 

alien abduction 

There are some singles that just sound wrong wrenched from their 
chosen spot on an LP. And then there's those that flourish solo, 
like the title track off Scout Niblett's second album, 'Kidnapped 
By Neptune'. The album as a whole is wonderful. Shorn of 
context, however, the sheer addictive oddity of its three or so 
minutes will seduce you - from the 'Duke Of Earl'-aping opening 
notes, to the way the drums kick in with an impatient bustle, 
the track's loose and haunting funk (somewhere between The 
Breeders at their most hook-minded, the eerie zombie groove of 
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ESG and the tantalising, sensual noise of Free Kitten's 'Never Gonna Sleep', 
absorbing that track's exquisite sense of anticipation), Scout's ghostly, girlish 
vocals and the tom-tom pile up that signals the song's end. 

As with all Scout's best stuff, the power's in what's missing, the space she 
leaves, and the potent void that gathers around her stark music. These are voices 
in forests after midnight, the pulse of the earth, seduction from the darkness. 
A track so sublime you don't so much hear it as are infected by it, as its woozy 
rheum conquers your surrendered blood cells. 

deep space twelves 

I don't need a cure, I need a final solution. 

Which is where Comets On Fire come in, or at least a couple of them. 
Squalling godz of the avant-freak hard riff, Comets On Fire are a rock band 
gathered around a swirling, hissing, shrieking vortex of NOIZZZE that forever 
threatens to swallow their gargantuan contortions of RAAARGH whole. 
The latest in a line of self-pressed super rare holyshitcollectorscumahoy 
1 2-inchers they've released alongside their 'official' albums, this new record 
is nameless, endless and awesome. Collaborating with friends and fellow 
drone-obsessives Burning Star Core, they delivertwo sides of destructive 
hum and frazzle, epic and engorged jam sessions caught in media res. 

The side with the black writing on the white label is the one to begin with, 
an amorphous Funkadelic rip operating with blown eardrums. Just beyond 
the foreground lies a power trio hustling a mean pimp roll, insidious warping 
guitar lines like Shaft wielding a bola whip. So far so Big Chief, though it's 
hard to make out the murk with the film of psychotropic dissonance veiling 
proceedings, hazing every edge and furring every surface until the groove 
has morphed into a game of high-decibel brinkmanship, Burning Comet Core 
(On Fire!) tumbling into walls of psychedelic fear and passages of feedback 
freakout, molasses-slow Melvinania, Jack Johnson-era Miles Davis Band 
abstraction and distended, distorted blues-rock. 

It sort-of ends with an aural recreation of that scene in Independence Day 
when the UFOs obliterate the White House. 



'I cherish with painful 
fondness those precious, 
innocent days before I 
heard Stevie Wonder's new 
"So What The Fuss?" single' 



The side with the white writing on the black label drops us deep into the 
amorphic goop from the get-go, opening with a nasty garage-y riff-out that 
sounds like cotton-field slaves inventing the blues from the dust and ashes, 
as a fleet of airbuses crash in a nearby field. Then it gets weird: neon sirens s 
trafe the scene and guitars surf like something slinking across a cold cave wall, 
until everything explodes, and the brutish drums and bass fight a losing duel 
with channels of drone and white noise that scream and arc like Interstellar 
Space-era Coltrane. Heavy stuff. Search it out, before all the record store 
vultures seal 'em up in safety bags. 

I cherish with painful fondness those precious, innocent days before I heard 
Stevie Wonder's new ' So What The Fuss?' single. 

common people 

What do The Last Poets do between gigs, I wonder? For all the lip service 
they're paid as pioneers of rap, I'm sure royalties off their classic albums (check 
their three-part freeform rap epic, 'Be' 'Yond' 'Er',from 1977's Delights In The 
Garden) don't pay the rent. Good, then, to hear them rhyming with Common 
for 'The Corner', the first single from his Be album. Like most of the album, 
it's produced by Kanye West, a hookup that'll benefit the new boy wonder 
as much as Common Sense himself. It's a classic brownstone-shaking break 
that's heavy, bassy, a heartbeat shared by all the lost souls writhing about the 
landscape the Poets describe. "The Corner was our magic, our music, our 
politics... "cries Abiodun Oyewole, righteous Black Nostaljack, "Power to the 
people, Black power, Black is beautiful. . . " 

And you wonder why Common hasn't worked with The Last Poets before. 
More than the Laetitia Sadier-augmented avant hop of 2003's Electric Circus, 
The Corner' (and, indeed, much of Be) recalls the blunter sound of the Premier- 
produced The 6th Sense', and it seems a more natural fit on Common, a surer 
strut. Just like the way his pops' raps at the end of every album place Common 
within a familial community absent from the barren landscapes essayed by the 
scores of latchkey kids in the charts, the presence of the Poets on The Corner' 
posits Common as part of some continuity: voices of sense and experience and 
wisdom, good men, fathers, brothers and sons. There really is very little of the 
juvenile thrill of 'pop' to The Corner'; it speaks of bitter truths, of hardship, but 
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Mother & The Addicts: Fuck Me Mummy 
I Feel Ugly (Chemikal Underground) 



Lou Barlow: Fingers (Domino) 

Softly fingering I love you ... 

False: Traveled (M-nus) 

Minimal techno suits my depression 



Editors: Fall (live) 



The White Stripes: 

House Of The Rising Sun (live) 



Tusia Berioze: Gorod (Monika) 

The women of Monika Enterprise are 
changing the world as we bitch. 

Black Mountain: 

Faulty Times (Jagjaguwar) 

Imagine Lost Highways a pimped-up 



Inside Riot/Rough Bunnies: 
World Of Love (Bedroom) 

The anti-folk brother to Love Is / 



Langhorne Slim: Drowning (Narnack) 

The guy with one foot in the grave, and the 



Fenin:NoCIA(Shitkatapult) 

Might cause a few problems for people 



Black Lipstick: Throw Some Money 
Atlt(Glitterhouse) 

A pure spring pop gem! 

White Noise : The Black Mass- An 
Electric Storm In Hell (Universal) 

40 years on, BBC Radiophonic Workshop 
still represents the future of music 

Smog: Palimpsest (Domino) 
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Slobodan Vujanovic 
"*■ Vidrew Clare 



Deerhoof: Spiral Golden Town (5RC) 

If Barbie dolls had two heads, they'd play 



Hanged Up: 

Fuck This Place (Constellation) 

Canadian strinq section discovers the 



Buff Medways: The Poet's Dream 
(Damaged Goods) 

POETRY'S NOT DE@D! 

Wim Mertens: Who Put A Such 
AThingAtWork(Usura) 

Belgian piano genius turning himself 



People with 
beards will like it 



Sons And Daughters: 
Rama Lama (Domino) 

I don't know any other band who look 



Mazzy Star: Hair And Skin (Capitol) 

The gentlest sadness on Earth. 

Iris Garrelfs: Encounter No 1 (Bip Hop) 

Housewives embracinq the kitchen 



Love As Laughter: Dirty Lives 
(Sub Pop) 

People with beards will like it. 

HarraldSackZiegler: 
Ritterball (Staubgold) 

Like kids' pai ntinqs - sooner or la 



Fast Fourier: 

Pole Position (Narnack) 



Radio 94.9, Sundays 8pm-1 0pm 
mocvestica@yahoo.com 
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'We have to play 
everything much faster 
because it's bitterly cold 
and we have no heating' 




twinkie 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 
Photography: Cat Stevens 

The bubblegum Sonic Youth clatter and ragged 
early Pixies bite make me think back to Urusei 
Yatsura. Then take away the Japanese geek love 
associations, burn some more femininity into the 
mix, remove those Pavement fixations and you're 
somewhere close to locating Twinkie's sound. But 
theirs is a music of free-flowing naturalism, not one 
of locked-down compartments. I count three from 
our email conversation, yet make out four figures 
in silhouette on the inside cover of their self-titled 
album. We seem to be missing a bassist, but when 
your drummer is called Elvis and/or Moo then I tend 
to lean towards expecting the unexpected. 



"I met Moo at the 1994 Reading Festival," Dave 
explains. " He was almost incoherent with drink and 
tried to tell me he played bass in a surf band which 
had just finished a Japanese tour. And that he was 
the new Elastica bassist." 

It wasn't until their next encounter that Moo/Elvis 
asked him to join the band, the crop top and blue 
eyeshadow going some way to eliciting a positive 
response. " My friends who were present at our 
second meeting thought he just wanted to molest 
me," says Dave. "Sometimes I think they may have 
been right." Yet nothing is being tampered with 
here. Noise is pushed out by means of shivering 
metallic lines, washes of intent bursting out, over 
and in. The group split vocal duties as the mood 
takes them, while Debbie and Dave entangle their 
guitars in subtle skirmishes. 




The result is inviting, although not without its 
edge of claustrophobia. 

On the question of influence, no bands are 
mentioned, and there is dispute over whether their 
work is coloured by their hometown of Derby or 
not. Perhaps Debbie gets closest to an explanation. 

"Everything and nothing -the terrible conditions 
in which we rehearse and construct songs. In the 
winter, we have to play everything much faster 
because it's bitterly cold and we have no heating. " 

But what do they hope other people will take 
away from the experience? 

" If people smile, tap a foot, wave a hand or shed 
a small tear while listening to our music, then our 
work as ripe fruit is done." Gracious, endearingly 
sentimental, and all from a man called Elvis. 

www.twinkos.org.uk 



soeza 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Photography: Owen Richards 



First up, a confession: Soeza aren't a new band. 
Soeza are long-term collaborators and friends 
whose second album, Why Do You Do? was sent 
to me a few months ago. And Soeza instantly sound 
like a band who had a life before and a life after the 
little fragment of their music the album represented. 
You've no idea how rare this is becoming: how 
there's a huge amount of music that sounds like 
it was recorded for tired journalists to listen to once 
and write about quickly and a tiny amount that 
sounds like the product of the fluid, fluent, muddly, 
lovely processes of love and life; it's so tiny, in fact, 
that it becomes 'new' almost by default. 

Soeza's sound? It's odd: sure of itself, but with 
a charmingly random attitude towards genre and 
influence. Angular but rolling drums bolster steady 
horns; male/female vocals wash like watercolour 
strokes splattered with acrylic splashes; guitars and 
bass run restless. Songs settle into grooves and pulse 
out into mini-frenzies. It's rootless, questing music, 
but its mission is shared and steady. 

Soeza formed in Swindon in the late Nineties, 
where, "There aren't that many bands and there's 
nothing much going on," says bassist Barn Stradling. 

The band's activities focused on nearby Bristol, 
where DIY art and small scenes flourish, and where 
they're part of the Pull The Strings artists' collective. 
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'There's never been any commercial 
interest - this is something we do 
for enjoyment' 



Barn tells me that he's been playing in bands for 20 years, and was formerly 
bassist for folk violinist/singer Eliza Carthy. He now works as a driver, while 
other Soeza members work, variously, as teachers, in insurance, "doing 
computer stuff" . Chris Cole, whose urgent drumming (along with that of 
Andy Wells) propels Soeza's shifting melodies, plays cello with fellow Bristolian 
and Third Eye Foundation man Matt Elliot: "So we don't get to do as many gigs 
as we'd like," says Barn. 

Soeza might be heading up to the Chinchilla Collective's festival in Leeds 
this summer, though, he adds. Barn lauds Leeds' lively DIY scene, mentioning 
bands like Brown Owl and erstwhile Careless Talk faves Bilge Pump. 

Do you find that you form networks with other bands around the country? 

"Yes, all our gigs come out of that, having met people over the years. Like 
Matt Newnham [of Nottingham-based Gringo Records] who's putting our 
record out - he's a friend of lots of people we've met on that scene. " 

This sense of community provides a framework of support for bands on 
the margins, for whom, as Barn says, "There's never been any commercial 
interest - this is just something we do for enjoyment. " 

But back to the sound. For while the talk of communities and collectives 
and non-commerciality draw me to Soeza ideologically, it's more the way 
this manifests in the music that attracts. It's in the relaxed tone of their 
improvisations and the stream of consciousness lyrics poured out over 
'Wounded Hounds And Their Treatment', the final track of Why Do You Do?. 
It's in the interplay of brass, string and passionate voice. Mostof all, it's in 
the feeling that this is music without a time limit, and that it'll keep running 
like a leyline through south-west England whether you go digging or not. 
However, I'd strongly recommend you do. 

www.soeza.pullthestrings.co.uk 
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pro forma 

Words: Nicola Meighan 

Photography: Mark Connelly 



"I wantto be in New York, in a lap-dancing club, 
sipping champagne off a stripper's tits," exudes ice 
queen Victoria, vixen of Pro Forma, when pressed 
as to plans for the rest of the year. "I'd like to be 
doing something other than wage slaving," snorts 
her cohort, Colin. 

A dashing quartet with a penchant for tainted 
punk, Pro Forma's tense industrial pop and heady 
electro is set to exchange reverie for veracity. 

Formed in 2002 and hailing from "various 
satellite towns of Glasgow" (they now count New 
Jersey within said domain), Pro Forma's giddy 
cortege incorporates Simon Henderson (guitar, 
keys, vocals, computers), Victoria Henderson 
(electric bass, vocals, strippers), Colin Kearney 
(drums, keys, vocals) "and we're soon to be joined 
transatlantically by Chris Leo! " interjects a fervent 
Simon, a propos the combo's most recent recruit 

- he's the sibling of Ted; past draft of The Lapse 

- and he'll discharge additional vocals and guitar. 

Pro Forma's forthcoming single 'Lapses In 
Diction/You Say, Repeat!' is set for June release 
on the New! imprint- presided over by erstwhile 
member Paul Thomson (you'll now know him by 
the trail of Franz Ferdinand fans). Think skinny guitar 
flicks, think art-rakish book-rock, think Postcard, 
Depeche, TG, Devo. Think The B-52's saluting 
Sheffield, not Georgia: less 'Love Shack', more 
crumbling post-industrial hole. 

It's the follow-up to the band's eponymous 2002 
1 2-inch debut - a pungent edition of eye-popping 
synth drudge, dirge-pop contortions and Human 
League leanings - courtesy of Optimo offshoot, 
OSCarr(and recently re-released on CD bytsk! tsk!). 

While their earlier material is an intoxicating 
murk of pummeling throbs and sluggish cantatas, 



remote viewer: brazil 

Words: Ana Garcia 

Photography: Eugenio Vieira 



" I think the best way of presenting me is telling the story of 
Luliland," starts Luciana Lins (pictured left). "It's a city that 
I created in my mind. Since I can't change things in the real 
world, I thought I could at least create a reality where things 
would work the way I would like them to, where I could 
mix characters from books, authors and musicians that 
I admire, with my friends drinking beer in some bar and old 
men taking naps in the park. Luliland is a materialisation 
of my mind and how I see the world. And my friends help 
me amplify my city." 

Is this why you're considered to be na ive? 

"Well, Joao Gilberto made music about ducks. I mean, 
I make music about ETs, ants, cockroaches, fruit and 
everything else in the universe of Luliland, which reflects 
who I am -someone simple and idiotic, really. I can't run 
away from that, but it doesn't make me naive. I like poetry 
and I'm addicted to metaphors, I use that in my songs. That's 
why they can be considered naive, in the sense that t hey are 
silly and have no pretension. But I don't make naive pop. 

"I'm not punk rock either. I don't know how to explain 
it. I know I'm shy. Did you see how I shake on stage?" 

Yeah. We notice how you are painfully shy, how you 
cover your face with your hair and hide behind your guitar, 
howyou look down when you smile and practically murmur 
the whole song into the mic. We want to turn away, but we 
can't. You are our new hope. 
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'Chomsky, Chic biographies, 
Auster, DeLillo...' 

the new stuff sounds strikingly karaoke-friendly. Has this progression been a 
conscious decision? "We've evolved through a lot of line up changes, " muses 
Simon, "and I think, yeah, in the last few years I've definitely become a lot more 
interested in the idea of 'songs' - in their form and how far you can push and 
subvert that within a chosen context. I like the idea of trying to shoehorn the 
extremes of our musical taste into one little chunk of music." 

The extremes of their sonic perversions - " Metallica, Slayer, New Fast 
Automatic Daffodils, Akufen, Larry Levan, Mighty Sparrow" -skewer the 
assembly's erudite overtones: "Chomsky, Chic biographies, Auster, DeLillo," 
dispatches Simon. "We went through a phase of using a Burroughs-style 
'cut up' approach to lyric writing. " The urban disquiet of Ballard reverberates 
too, as does JG's aural parallel, The Normal. 

Speaking of whom, a provocation: The Normal or Josef K? " Woah ! 
detonates Simon. "That's up there beside the Eno/Fela idea as one of the great 
unrealised collaborations of our time! Can you even imagine how good that 
would be?" he beams dreamily. "Is this a trick question?" barks Victoria, 
outraged. "Are we supposed to say The Normal? The Normal. No, BOTH ! " 

I leave them to their inter-band banter and post-punk dilemmas, to their 
diatribes on Rauschenberg, Rothko, Hal Hartley -to their fantasies of New York, 
tits and bubbly: before long may Victoria reign. 

www.theproforma.co.uk 




'Did you see how I shake 
on stage?' 

Tonight Luciana Lins packed Milo's Garage, a small venue in Sao Paulo, with 200 people. 
Luciana is the singer, guitarist and mastermind of what used to be her solo project, Lulina. 
After she moved to Sao Paulo from Recife, she added a few other musicians to her live 
shows, creating a mix of passionate, childlike lyrics, lo-fi vocals and strummed guitars. 

" I finally found a group of musicians that I h ave been able to connect with. I call them 
The Troublemakers [Eduardo, Bruno and Leo], " she says. "The arrangements flow, and we 
play in a way that I have always wanted to: the band adapts to what the song needs and not 
the opposite. We usually use two guitars, a Casio keyboard and drums, but if a song needs 
bass and a glockenspiel then we drop everything and change instruments. 

She continues, "I real ly like the definition the guys gave to my music: it's geographic 
folk with futuristic arrangements. Sometimes we distort the guitars to make the noise of 
spaceships; sometimes we make waltzes and compositions with a glockenspiel. It depends 
on what the music asks for. We listen and feel." www.tramavirtual.com.br/lulina 
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listen with sarah 

Words: Alistair Fitchett 

Photography: John Shadley 

Rob was telling me the other day how he was making a mixtape based around 
that poem about being in England in the summertime. I'm not good on poetry 
but didn't the Art Of Noise use a line or two from it on their 'Close (To The 
Edit)'? I don't want to go all High Fidelity 'onyou, but the art of the mixtape is 
fascinating, not least because no matter what idea you dream up to tie your 
tracks together, you can rest assured that someone has done it before. 

The premise of this particular mix was to use songs that were uniquely 
English, which had me wondering how you might define that quality in the 2 1 st 
Century. My thoughts were for the usual suspects: Nick D rake, Julie Driscoll, 
Fairport Convention, and then for the less obvious: Robert Wyatt, Twinkle, XTC, 
Vic Godard, July Skies. And Listen With Sarah. When I say that Sarah Nelson and 
her computer are uniquely English, I mean it in the nicest possible way. Because 
Listen With Sarah seems redolent of the sweetest and most peculiar Englishness. 

Thankfully Sarah agrees: "I'm quite happy to be considered 'un iquely 
English' in that way (my computer says 'beep hum'), and glad to be creating 
eccentric and naturally strange sounds." As for the mixtape, she would add, 
"The Bonzo Dog Band and Roy Harper. And Viv Stanshall's fine phrase, 
'English as Tuppence' [from Sir Henry At Rawlinson's End\." 

Then there's the drum'n'bass, this of course being peculiarly English. Sarah 
uses the fabric of d'n'b (and glitch) as a natural backdrop. " Perhaps my d'n'b is 
a kind of 'rural' or 'pastoral' d'n'b, " she suggests. " I feel that d'n'b has a great 



lucky luke 

Words: Robin Wilks 



Everything is sea and mountains, for those of us 
lucky enough not to have spent our whole lives 
in cities. Solitary walks in the surroundings of 
nature at an early age define your notions of 
freedom and happiness, and they never leave 
you. The imagination is distorted: busy urban 
streets become raging oceans; freedom is 
a geographical concept; happiness is an untamed 
and vast landscape. 

Lucky Luke are by all appearances a bunch 
of Glaswegian indie hipsters, but their music 
resonates with wild, open spaces. Their folky 
ballads, ambling towards pop and laced with 
psychedelia, are soaked with the atmosphere 
of barren places. 

" I do feel that it's quite Scottish, " says singer 
Lucy Sweet, "and there's a definite seafaring 



theme. Everyone in the band likes getting away 
from it all and going on a wander up north." 

"As a depressed teenager in Inverness, I spent 
a lot of time wandering in the Highlands," adds 
guitarist and main songwriter Simon Shaw. "And 
we all love the Scottish islands. Some of the earlier 
songs were written there, and so they have that feel 
to them, which I carry around with me. When Lucky 
Luke started, myself and Morag [co-songwriter; 
harmonium, concertina] had an idea that we might 
move to one of the islands. I associate it with Nico's 
album Desert Shore- 1 just love that desolate 
feeling, like a deserted beach atmosphere." 

The band was formed when Simon (then part 
of the psych-rock collective V-Twin) bought Morag 
a harmonium and taught her some keyboard basics, 
and the pair began working Simon's new songs. 




"At the time, the main inspirations were the 
Nico album Chelsea Girl and the soundtrack to Pat 
Garrett And Billy The Kid[by Bob Dylan]." 

After a few early recordings, Lucy was asked to 
join the band as singer. "The songs were already 
pretty fully formed," she says. "The subject matter 
was quite unusual, and that really stood out. I've 
always thought the songs are kind of profound in 



. 



'We're trying to 
get that feel of 
Ingmar Bergman 
or black and white 
European films' 

a funny way," she adds. "I mean, Simon gets 
away with writing songs about mythological 
characters and Bunuel films without sounding 
like a pretentious twat, which is quite amazing." 
"On songs like 'Apollo'," says Simon, "we're 
trying to get that feel of an Ingmar Bergman film, 
or black-and-white European films. With a lot of 
the songs, I just try to get an atmosphere and set 
a scene, rather than tell a story." 

"Always there will be the lonely ridge, the dancing 
beck, the silent forest; always there will be the 
exhilaration of the summits. These are for the 
seeking, and those who seek and find, while there 
is yet time, will be blessed in both mind and body. " 
-A Wainwright 

The band's debut album, Patrick The Survivor 
(Invada), weaves yearning ballads with folk drones, 
from the drifting-out-to-sea opener 'Some Man's 
Son' to the shipwrecked, desolate closer 'By 
Seaton'. There's a warmth and a generosity of 
spirit in among the bleakness too: 'The River's 
Edge' and 'Fear Eats The Soul' recall friendly 
hours spent in warm, smoky old pubs with 
heartfelt words of encouragement whispered to 
tormented souls. 

"The album was recorded in a wee shed in 
an alleyway in Glasgow," says Lucy. "But it's got 
a sort of convivial and warm atmosphere to it, 
so I'm quite sentimental about it, really. It's just 
a generally positive collection of people. We 
don't have huge arguments, it's not based on 
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potential for blending with other sounds, genres, 
anything." Which means that, in Sarah's hands, 
it takes on the texture of fluffy clouds and 
warm beer. 

Listen With Sarah is firmly in the tradition 
of English bedroom music, from Orbital through 
Thomas Leer to Joe Meek and beyond. It's also folk 
in the truest tradition, in that it's music made to 
tell tales of its times, to weave myths and legends. 
It just so happens that those myths and legends 
are populated by mediated memories of television, 
radio and the sounds of computers breathing. 

Sarah herself takes it back to Stravinsky: 
"I was very inspired by when he talked about 
the importance of cultural references and the 
appropriate use of them in art. . .that art should 
somehow express the times in which the artist 
lives and that we should inform ourselves about 
new art forms. In that light, I certainly think of 
electronic music, and particularly that of the 
DIY/bedroom kind, as the folk music of today." 

Oh, to be in England in the summertime with 
Sarah and her computer. . .Our mix tapes really 
won't be complete without her. 

www.listenwithsarah.org 

being competitive. It's something we'd do 
collectively anyway." 

Recorded in a very short space of time, Patrick 
The Survivorhas a looseness that allows for some 
terrific, unpredictable moments: sudden breath- 
taking beauty from Kenneth Broom's violin; the 
gorgeous, meandering flute parts of Rebecca 
Ashton; and drummer Alex Neilson's ebbing and 
flowing rhythms that flirt thrillingly with collapse 
on 'By Seaton'. Not to mention the two captivating 
epics, 'Apollo' and 'Silence But Waves'. 

It's telling that the main comparisons made 
to date have been to Fairport Convention and The 
Velvet Underground, two groups whose creations 
reached far beyond the boundaries of their musical 
styles. Lucky Luke's broad imaginative landscape 
gives them a breadth of e motion and a dizzying 
sense of gravitational pull, along with a freedom 
of intent that draws them far beyond the music's 
relatively conventional form. 

"There's always that feeling of it slightly 
threatening to fall apart as well, which keeps 
everyone on their toes," says Sweet, "that slightly 
dissolute idea. We don't like to be too polished, 
as you can probably tell." She laughs. "But we 
don't want to ha ve those moments where you're 
kind of. . .smoking a cigarette and throwing things 
around, those Father 7eof moments where you're 
like, 'Play the fucking note!' It all comes about 
fairly happily." 

For Simon, the spontaneity is largely down to 
the four members of Glasgow's wonderful improv 
band Scatter being involved in the recording. 

"They're all really amazing improvisers and 
they're alia good bit younger than the rest of 
the band as well, so it's just a really young spirit 
of performing. It gave the band a lot of life when 
the Scatter people came on board. " 

'Perhaps the country only existed in its maps, in 
which case the traveller created the territory as he 
walked through it. If he should stand still, so would 
the landscape. ' 

- Peter Green a way, A Walk Through H 

'Psych-folk' is quite a buzzword now, but listening 
to Pentangle and the Incredible String Band three 
or four years ago, when the band started, wasn't 
a hipster thing at all. 

" It's probably just quite fortunate that I'm such 
a slow mover and I've finally got it together and 
made an album, "says Simon, "because it seems 
to be what's happening at the moment. It's always 



'It's a lot easier to swordf igh 
with flute and clarinet' 




death sentence: PANDA! 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 

"Our first live show consisted of us playing one 
song six times. It was only 20 seconds long. We 
don't play that song any more." 

"It all came together really fast. We rehearsed 
only a few times with stuffed animals as our 
audience. Once we received their approval 
we went live." 

Chris Dixon, drummer of San Francisco's Death 
Sentence: PANDA!, has sent me an email - along 
with his bandmates Kim West (flute, vocals: 
clarion-like, mental) and Paul Costuros (clarinet: 
pitchshifted, bastardised) -that's half jetlagged 
well meaning and half nonsense. "Pick and 
choose your favourite [answers] OR use them all 
OR trade them with your friends ! " he suggests. 

Death Sentence: PANDA! are funny. They 
made me laugh the minute I saw a copy of Puppy, 
Kitty Or Both, their 1 1 -minute long debut mini- 
album on the new Upset The Rhythm label. There 
were like a million pandas on the front! What's 
not to love? But I also thought: ah, another 
funny-punctuated (what! IS that: all about?) US 
band with 20-second songs and shouting. I'm 
gonna like them, sure, but I'm not gonna dance 
to them in my socks when no one's looking. 

But wait! Check this. Check the gorgeous, 
righteous and entirely guitar-free 
parrrppppppYEOWWWWWkerplunk! of 
these here 1 1 minutes. DS:P! are like renegade 
members of your school wind-band discovering 
octave pedals and Melt Banana and Beefheart 



and one of those Nuggets com ps that old dudes 
like, all at roughly the same time: the results are 
smart-assed, skronky, tiki, joyous and magical. 

Woodwind rocks harder than guitars: discuss. 

Chris: "It's not what you rock, it's how you 
rock. Anyway, Paul's car isn't big enough to fit 
amps and people in." 

Paul: "After finally figuring out how to carve 
a guitar, clarinet and flute out of the same slab 
of rock, we did so. The guitar kept breaking after 
we tried using it as a boogie board. The flute and 
clarinet, however, remained intact." 

Kim adds: "It's a lot easier to swordf ight with 
flute and clarinet." 

Live, Death Sentence: PANDA! dress in black 
and white with corresponding black eye make- 
up. A battery-operated cuddly panda with 
flashing eyes sits atop an amp, paws sawing the 
air in time to the music, while Kim spits out that, 
"Animals hate you, they really do!" Right on. 

Do you think animals will have their revenge 
upon us for the way we've treated them? 

"Dear god, I certainly hope so," answers Paul. 

"Of course," agrees Kim. "I have dreams 
about it." 

DS:P!'s wholesome Californian anti-capitalist, 
pro-animal stance is shared by many of their 
peers, but their eschewal of strings, picks 'n' 
feedback in favour of those brazen squawks of 
wind gives their message proper homegrown 
Yippie clout. After all, when the National Grid's 
fucked, and the rats are chewing the defunct 
from cables under our feet, DS:P! could still pick 
up and play. Minus the octave pedal, obv. 



the void 






manifestos: rufus wainwright 

Words: Abby McDonald 

"I'm tired of people paying lip service to hatred. 
I was watching the BBC today and they were 
covering the death of Pope John Paul II, and they 
had this young woman on, who was obviously 
a rabid Catholic, but young and hip, you know? 
And they were talking to her, and asking her what 
she thought about homosexuality and abortion 
and contraception, in lieu of attracting young 
Catholics to Rome. And she just said, 'Oh well, 
I think it'll work marvellously well because he's 
preaching the truth, and that's what people need 
to know.' And nobody missed a beat. There was 
no debate, no questioning of that kind of behaviour. 
I'm not saying that it should be censored - those 
kinds of people have got to talk - but there's got 
to be an opposing voice to that. And especially living 
in America right now, that voice is silent. 

"One has to remember that recently there's been 
an incredible revenge that has taken place on the 
Sixties. I mean, when you look at who's in power: 
President Bush, Wolfowitz and Cheney. They were 
all people who in the Sixties were very conservative, 
and were 'pooh-poohed' on by the Kennedys and by 
hippies. And now it's their moment to really take 

Photograp.tay:'5t'eveGut1ick . 



back the night, and aggressively gain revenge. 
I think it's a little spookier than we all like. But 
on the other hand, I think, aside from that, I am 
an American citizen - 1 was raised in Canada but 
I was born in the US - and it's important to be an 
American and speak the truth, and to say whatever 
the hell you want! To whoever you want, whenever 
you want." 

palindromes on tour: why? 

-"Hans, laminate pet animals." 

-"Nan." 

Ma, I am a man mad men made. Damn 'em! Damn! 

Amamalam! 

Yes, Mark's a nostril flirt, son. Ask Ramsey! 

(Doug) 

Kid Y'sMILFSyd did Y's supper. 

No "OM G" nor wrapped udder red dude, 

P "Par Wrong Moon Rep. Pussy" Diddy's 

flimsy dik. 

(Yoni) 

Pusse Fret, see Yoni in:" "OYE! JESTER, FESS UP!!" 
Rat ha is O.J.'s. Emo ceb. becomes Josiah tar. 
(Josiah) 
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i want: mogwai 

"The instrument I would most like to experiment 
with is a saxophone. My experiments would be of 
a mostly chemical and scientific nature. For example, 
it would be quite interesting to find out at what 
temperature a saxophone would melt. Melting 
would be of particular interest as the materials that 
a saxophone is made of could quite easily be used 
to make a much better instrument such as a French 
horn or a trumpet. It would also be interesting to 
find out how deep a saxophone would sink when 
thrown into the sea. Thiswould be determined 
by throwing in its player and getting them to write 
it down to be discovered by future generations 
when his or her lifeless body is found clutching 
the rusted tool of Satan on the ocean's bed." 
(Stuart Braithwaite, guitar) 

i love: juana molina 

"My last favourite record was Animal Collective's 
Sung Tongs. When I first heard it I thought it was 
just a bunch of very talented singers, but something 
made me listen to it again and the more I listened, 
the more I liked it. 'Kids On Holiday' was the song. 
I heard it a thousand times and after a week I fell in 
love with the whole record. As with all my favourite 
records, it took me a while to fall in love with it. 
Freedom and originality are what make this record 
one of the best of all times for me. " 

let's dance: the knife 

"Gloria Estefan's 'Do The Conga'. It's my favourite 
nowadays and has been for a quite long time. 
It has everything; beat and warmth and happiness. 
If you're sad you will get happy when dancing to 
this. But she sings too fast for me, I can't sing along. 
If you want a more modern tune, I'd say 'Frequency' 
by Rex The Dog. I don't go out and dance much 
but I dance at home with my family. Everybody likes 
a good Rex tune. "(Karin Dreijer) 

"I only like dancing to hard techno. The 
Horrorist's 'Hard Step Future Force' is really good 
to headbang to. DK's 'Murder Was The Bass' is also 
a great banger. That one is good to do the 'running 
dance' to. If you're in a more happy mode then 
Hugg & Pepp's 'Babar' is a good partyknuller 
[floor-filler]! It's the best song to jump to. If you 
wanna look more ugly and fun on the dance floor 
then Nathan Fake's 'Undoing The Laces' is great, 
pure acid ! That's the best I think, to do ugly and 
funny dances to". (Olof Dreijer) 

rock'n'roll reading: belle and Sebastian 

" My fave rock'n'roll book by some way is The Dark 
Stuff 'by Nick Kent. I don't actually have a copy of it 
anymore as I read it so often that the spine finally 
gave up the ghost and the whole book collapsed. 
" It's a highly subjective exploration of the most 
out-there 20th Century musicians. In many ways 
it's the Nick Kent story, but in the context of his 
rock'n'roll heroes, some of whom he interacted with 
quite a bit. You really get the feeling that Kent was 
actually even generating his own influence in the 
proceedings from time to time. He discusses a wide 
range of artists from Miles Davis to The Smiths, from 
Jerry Lee to Lou Reed. Every single chapter is nothing 
less than essential. 'Twilight In Babylon', where he 
chronicles his dealings with the Stones - including 
hanging with Keith Richards in 74 - is absolutely 
priceless. . .1 can practically recite it from memory like 
a Shakespearian sonnet." (Stevie Jackson, guitar) 
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fear and loathing: 13&God 

What scares me? 

Both luck and fear. 

I am like a kite, strung at either end to them. 

Like a kite flown half, into mirror. 

Unfortunately there is no rounding up 

of nature to a wordable working man's 

law 

perfect in both proof and practice 

(and here is where luck steps in) 

More unfortunately, there is right now, 

and it beside myself in the 

morning mirror. 

And as far as I can tell, 

luck does not come free with dollar items, 

or be injected into jackets. 

there is no luck with one's liver or lungs, 

loss of hearing or the lottery. 

Luck was there at my caesarean 

and then second car crash. 

It's there with me in the morning mirror. 

Fear, I've come to find, 

is more of a free-standing 

and dead-ended staircase, 

its top step revealing 

no platform of safe future for me, 

from the mound 

of skulls I just walked up. 

I must instead turn 

and descend, into mirror, 

facing the height 

and black hole halo feeling of each step. 

(Dose One) 



ion: Nathan Fletcher 




world domination: ladytron 

Words: Miss AMP 

So, if your fans were your slaves, what would 

you encourage them to do? 

"Well, they are our slaves, aren't they?" 
Well, if they did more than just buy your 
records, go to your gigs and write about on 
the internet. If you could control their minds... 

" If they were the foot soldiers of our command? " 

Yeah. ..what would you make them do? 

" I'm trying to think of legitimate targets for them 
to attack. I don't know if we should use our power 
to be completely despotic, or if we should just use 
it for the perceived good. There's this American 
listening post in Menwith Hill in Yorkshire. Maybe 
we could get our fans to dismantle that. " 

That's very worthy but isn't that kind of 
boring? I thought your press release said you 
wanted to get away from that whole 'We are 
the robots' thing - so you should be utterly 
despotic and violent and terrible and 
passionate, not all No Logo and good. 

"Yeah, but I wanted to use our fans to help 
us get away from that idea.The idea of Ladytron 
standing in front of a listening station really proudly, 
basking in itsspendour. Destroying it would subvert 
that image of us." 

Hmm. Well, you could do that but then do 
something really evil with your fansas well. 

" Maybe I would just set them loose in London 
- no, wait, I can't say that. I don't know. Maybe 
some kind of Jonestown Massacre type thing?" 

You want all your fans to kill themselves? 

"Yeah. Let's do that. You wanted despotic, 
you got it!" 

(Daniel Hunt, synthesizer) 

my first band: annie 

" My first band was an indie-pop band called 
Suitcase. We were named after a Beck song. I was 
the singer, and one of my girlfriends was playing 
the synthesiser even though she had never played 
before. It was a really bad band. We only played 
one gig, and we sounded a little bit like Elastica." 




. 



on tour: the chap 

"Generally I would say that The Chap are a caring sort of group: caring about the health and 
safety of others as well as our equipment and ourselves. So our touring history doesn't exactly 
equate to one massive trail of blood and destruction. However, that doesn't mean we don't like 
to rock out, and, as a consequence, more than once, I have spilt my own precious blood onto my 
cheap Fender imitation guitar after giving it a hearty onstage battering. Once I even broke my 
cello bow during a piece called 'Bitss' which involves some fairly aggressive string instrument 
action. Why did it break? Because I hit my cello slightly harder than usual. Why did I do that? 
Because I was annoyed at how generally unacceptable pretty much every aspect of that 
particular night was shaping up to be. Nasty venue, nasty suity city audience, the sound was 
extremely poor and I'd had a row with my girlfriend. Break your bow, I thought. Well, I didn't 
really think it, it wasn't a conscious decision, it just sort of came over me. I'm not normally an 
aggressive person, honest! But boy, that bow snapped into two pieces rather beautifully right 
at the end on the final 'bang' of the piece. Shame there were no synchronised canon shots fired, 
like at an AC/DC gig." (Johannes von Weiszacker, vocals, guitar, cello) 
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Martha Wainwright didn't like me. I wasn't sure about her. Difference is # I hadn't 
made my mind up beforehand. 



"Tell me a story about the last time you fell off 
your bicycle," I ask, by way of opening gambit. 
It's a trivial question, sure: but I don't like to 
ask about famous friends or family members; 
I feel that somehow it's insulting to the artist 
in question to do so. Should've known better: 
Martha's finest song -the single, 'Bloody 
Mother F***ing A**hole' (written about her 
dad Loudon Wainwright III: someone I used to 
venerate as a teenager for one crap, joke song 
'Dead Skunk In The Middle Of The Road') - has 
the relevant letters blanked out on the CD so 
as not to cause offence. Should have known 
better: she looks like Mariah Carey trying to 
be Sheryl Crow, and covers The Rolling Stones' 
'Street Fighting Man' with all the passion of 
a cast-member of Sex And The City. Should 
have known better: the stand out lyric from 
her debut album Martha Wainwright, eight 
years in the making goes, "Oh I wish, I wish, 
I wish I was born a man/So I could learn how 
to stand up for myself". 

Should have known better. But I didn't. 

Lazing back in her chair in the fancy cafe next 
to Brighton's Komedia, she jolts awake: "Are 
you serious about this?" she asks, shortly. "This 
is not going to go well, because I'm not 
particularly clever or funny or..." 

...or interested in being here. This isn't 
a test. You don't need to be smart to answer 
dumb questions: just a little interaction is 
required. Martha's music is odd. It's almost like 
there's an artist struggling to break free of the 
productive restrictions she places round it. You 
can admire the craft: watching her perform 
reminds me of Desperate Housewives, Ally 
McBeal, something with comedian David 
Cross in- one of those US shows full of tanned, 
cynical actors casually tossing one-liners aside. 
You appreciate them for their biting wit or 
sculpted performance but you know damn 
well this isn't real life, it doesn't engage like 
a Ken Loach film or Caroline Ahern sitcom. 

This isn't honesty. It's an act. 

"Shouldn't we just talk about the record?" 
Martha asks. "I'd feel more comfortable talking 
about what everyone else wants to talk about." 

You mean journalists enjoy asking those 
stupid queries: about how she's toured with 
her brother Ruf us and met Bob Dylan (she 
claims he wanted to fuck her), how long it 
took to record the album, which of her family's 
records she's appeared on as a guest (her 
mother is Kate McGarrigle), that her songs 
are "deeply personal". Jesus. Why not bypass 
the interview scenario altogether and give out 
one-sheets instead? 

Let's talk about the record: it's great 
background music for when you're otherwise 
occupied. Polished, glistening, resonant... the 
voice has enough twists and disarming turns to 



'The thing I like best about live music is 
when you feel like you're about to 
crash at any point' 



delight the room. 'Far Away' starts with 
a teasing lift from The Carpenters, and recalls 
the lilting joyfulness of Canadian singer Jane 
Siberry: 'Factory' borrows from Fleetwood 
Mac's Rumours (tellingly, Martha praises the 
production on that album over its actual 
songs): elsewhere there are nods in the 
direction of Frank Sinatra, Chrissie Hynde, 
folk song and (gulp) Tori Amos. The record 
is excellent. It's a shame that now, whenever 
I hear it, enjoyment is tempered by the memory 
of bassist/producer Brad Albetta's onstage 
facial expressions, gurning during 'Ball And 
Chain' like he's partaking in a bout of 
particularly strenuous love-making. 

I look at these people on stage - 1 5 years 
myjunior-and realise: even if I live to be 103, 
I'll never be as adult as them. 

OK. Let's pretend I know little about you. I've 
never heard your brother, your mother. ..I like 
the record. That's it. I like the record. OK. Go. 
Why did you start singing? 

"What makes anyone want to sing?" she 
repeats. "I can sing. Obviously, I was born with 
an ability to sing, probably given to me 
genetically by my parents, and I love to sing and 
it sounds pretty good when I do sing. Knowing 
how to sing, and having it sound good when 
I did made me want to do it more, and then it 
became about expressing myself..." 

Some people make records for attention: 
some because they're so fucked up it's the only 
way they can communicate with the outside 
world: some, because they're think they're 
going to get rich and famous. What about you? 

"I do it partially for attention because I'm an 
insecure person who doesn't quite know what 
her role is in life. I'm not doing this in my attic 
as some form of therapy. Obviously, these 
songs are very autobiographical and I wrote 
them out of a need to express myself, but I also 
try to write the songs with a sense of poetry 
and musicality with the full knowledge I'll be 
on stage presenting them to people. I'm not 
just doing them for myself. I want people to 
like me- but that doesn't mean I change what 
I do to make people like me." 

OK. Good. Reading her lyrics, Martha's 
obsessed with sex, loneliness, the illusion of 
familiarity, the fact that men seem to get all the 
breaks in life ("And the boys they run faster/ 
And they throw harder and get stronger" - 
'These Flowers') and her own insecurity. It's 
a very American record: self-obsessed like her 



dad, dwelling on problems sometimes created 
to compensate for a lack of real ones. It's art 
as theatre. And, despite her protestations, 
this issongwriting as therapy: particularly 
the magnificent, scathing single that boasts 
sentiments any alienated, ignored child can 
relate to. 

Do you need to be in a particular frame of 
mind before you write a song? 

"For me - because I'm writing about my 
own particular experiences, not politics, or..." 

She yawns, bored. 

" . . .other people's - 1 have to make sure all 
the sensories are fully opened and prepared 
to be massaged, even if it's painful or difficult 
or painful." 

In fairness to Martha, I will say this. Everyone 
has off-days. Later, she indicates from the 
stage -while obviously trying to rouse herself 
- she'd had too much tequila the night before. 
There's nothing worse than having to do an 
interview with someone when you don't want 
to. (I should know.) Still. It doesn't help me. All 
I have is this here 40 minutes, and I need to 
make the most of that. You see the bind I'm in? 

Stung by her indifference, I turn to her 
hitherto silent colleague at the table, producer 
Brad (if I'd known then about his facial 
expressions then I'd have refused to sit in 
the same room). 

Did you have a clear idea of what you 
wanted the songs to sound like? 

"Sometimes," he replies. "Like in 'Far Away', 
she'd recorded it with a friend and I thought 
that version was really good but I heard a lot of 
background vocals. Sometimes it can take her 
a little while to get to a certain place." 

"A lot of these songs I wrote years ago," 
Martha interrupts, "and it was a real challenge 
to keep myself interested while making this 
record: it wasn't the f unnest experience for me, 
but you have to find a way to recreate it every 
time. Sometimes you do have to change the 
person it's about. A lot of time it's to do with 
act/Tig -that's the entertainment side of it." 

"Martha's a great actor," laughs Brad. 

"The thing I like best about live music is 
when you feel like you're about to crash at any 
point," she muses. "Otherwise it gets too..." 

Food arrives. Prawns and salad and what looks 
to be slightly overcooked garlic bread. Martha 
loosens up when I tell her that I've spent the 
afternoon cooking spinach and mushroom 
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lasagne: "Maybe we should have come over to yours," she exclaims. 
She offers me a good tip, making lemonade (the trick is to boil the 
sugar and water down to a syrup, with the lemons, and then add the 
chilled water). "Martha's a great cook," Brad comments. "She'd come 
down to the studio with bags of different ingredients. Her cooking is 
a lot like her singing -a lot of flavour." 

Nice. 

"I like to invent foods: everything's a fridge soup," Martha says. 
"I'm on a French/Middle Eastern savoury tip right now: I use thyme 
-with chicken. I'm a big fan of paprika -you have to go easy on it. 
I use a lot of lemon, fresh, to counter my love for fatty foods." 

How would you describe your music? 

She ponders: "Like a spicy.. .there are two things going on: 
a certain harshness and a fearful vulnerability, a softness. There's 
not much in between. I don't know where the vulnerability comes 
from. Being a girl..." 

"That's also a key ingredient in your family's approach to music," 
Brad suggests. "They're very bold. Everyone puts themselves on 
the line." 

"Yeah, we used to get cut down very fast." Martha smiles. "In 
a good way." 

Is honesty important to you in your songs? 

"Totally," she says emphatically. "I have songs that I'm too honest 
about and I don't play them, because they'd hurt people. I look and 
I feel very emotional when I sing, and very exposed. I can't just play. 
I have to drum up some feeling... 

She pauses. 

"I'm revealing all my tricks," she gently laughs, before adding. 
"They're not tricks. As any actor will tell you, when you pick a certain 
method you do start to feel these emotions and it soon becomes 
incredibly dramatic. If the audience is not fully there, you still have to 
givethemasmuchasyoucan because you want to walk away with 
some sense of satisfaction that you did a good job." 

Martha pointedly looks at her watch. Guess my time must be up. 

"Do you have enough?" she asks. 
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Art Brut say they're not musicians and 
they don't make art. Their frenzied 
audiences might disagree 



On the stage of the Nottingham Social, 
a cliche is unfurling that the audience is 
probably more used to seeing in films 
starring Hugh Grant. "I LOVE YOU EMILY 
KANE ! " bellows the giant, besuited, foppish 
frontman from the stage, "AND I'M GOING 
TO WIN YOU BACK!" 

Let's go back in time. A teenage Kevin 
and the love of his life, Emily Kane, are 
supposedly on a break but she hasn't called 
him in weeks. Heartbroken, Kevin walks to 
her house every day, in the hope that he will 
one day bump into her as she steps off the 
school bus. He never sees her again. 

Ten years later, Kevin calls himself Eddie 
Argos and fronts an utra-raw, hyper-chaotic 
band called Art Brut. Tonight, Art Brut are 
on the final date of an explosive UK tour. 
Before the gig, Eddie Argos is clumsily 
perched on a leather sofa, excitedly sipping 
a rum and coke. 

" It was amazing ! " he enthuses, when 
asked about their single 'Emily Kane'. 
"To get in touch with Emily again was the 
plan behind the song, and then she phoned 
up while we were on Radio One! That's 
incredible! But then I told her it was an 



Words: Alex Manford 
Photography: Joe Dilworth 

ironic song, even though it isn't really. 
I was embarrassed. . . I couldn't say, 'It's 
true, I still love you.' She has a new 
boyfriend now, anyway." 

The phenomenon of Art Brut is littered 
with contradictions. "Art Brut is non-art, 
isn't it?" stutters Argos, nervously sweeping 
his dyed-black parting to one side. "I didn't 
go art college or anything; I don't really 
know a lot about art. I just like the type of 
painting Art Brut is." In actuality, Argos is 
from Bournemouth and nearly became 
asocial worker for Camden Council. 

"[The term] Art Brut wasn'ttranslated 
into English for, like, nine years, and it's 
such a loose translation," he continues. 
" But that's what I like about it. It became 
'Outsider Art' in this country. It's like folk 
art. It's for people that aren't artists, really. " 

Argos himself is a walking embodiment 
of the non-artist/non-musician. While the 
rest of the band supplies the music, he is 
free to shout, talk and ad-lib over the top. 
As he declares on their breakthrough single, 
'Formed A Band': "This is my REAL singing 
voice/It's not irony, it's not rock'n 'roll/I'm 
talking to the kids! " 

Trying to explain the haphazard way 
in which Art Brut formed is a task in itself. 
Eddie bumped into guitarist Chris Chinchilla 
- whose dad used to play with Bowie 
-while obscenely drunk at a house party. 
To the slight disgust of everyone there, 
Chris said 'yes' when Eddie pleaded with 
him to form a band. 



Eddie's childhood friend Ian Catskillkin 
joined on bass, alongside Germans 
Frederica (aka Fredie Feedback) and Mike. 

Ian is a diehard Slayer fan. "I like my 
music old school heavy, " he grins like 
a man who would drink is own piss for 
£5 (that's exactly what he once did). 
"Eddie's well into histacky-as-fuck 
mid-Nineties indie bands, but that's 
his thing, not mine." 

He is also an old pal of The Others' 
Dominic Masters. "If you met Dom six 
months ago, he was like [affects posh 
accent], 'Oooh, hello, I'm Dominic' He's 
pure middle class. He went to public 
school ! He used to be on £30,000 a year 
in telesales! And now he's all, 'this is for 
the poor.' It's a big gimmick." 

Like The Others, Art Brut rose to 
notoriety in London's New Cross scene. 
" Everyone lent each other equipment 
and all the bands would watch each 
other," remembers Eddie, fondly. Not 
so fondly remembered is the NME 
photoshoot Art Brut took part in 
outside Buckingham Palace. 

"That shoot was supposed to be, 
'Oh we all owe so much to Pete Doherty', 
which I didn't realise before we went," says 
Eddie, slightly annoyed. 

"Well, I don't think my band owes 
anything to Pete. He's a crack-smoking 
moron. I'm embarrassed we did it, now." 
He smiles. Tmactuallyg/ower/nc/athim in 
the picture..." 
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## Lust # hatred, nostalgia, guilt grief # ecstasy... the list is endless and I'm 
not gender specific." Could it be The Wedding Present? 



"We were doing a radio interview in 
Germany at the end of last year and the 
DJ asked me how I felt as I approached the 
20th anniversary of The Wedding Present. 
I told him he'd got it wrong and I'd been 
making records for about 1 6 years. With 
Teutonic accuracy he said: 'No, I am 
thinking that your first single was in 1 985 
released', and I thought: 'Shit. You're right! 
I've become what I used to ridicule ! ' " 
The Wedding Present singer David 
Gedge is communicating with Plan B 
via email. The laconic, romantic Leeds 
songwriter (since relocated to the UK's 
south coast) is reacting to an old comment 
of his that I've thrown his way: "Status Quo 
-25 years in the business." A much younger 
Gedge used to put down the denim-clad 
boogie boys from onstage in the Eighties, 
lampooning rock's careerist tendencies. 
We believed in the power of self-destruction 
back then, us with our Xeroxed fanzines 



and him with his flashing guitars and 
lovelorn lyrics, forever straining to hit the 
next top note, strings a frenzy of emotion. 

The Wedding Present took a hiatus in 
1 997 when Gedge decided to concentrate 
on the more filmic, keyboard-drenched 
Cinerama - a duo with his then-girlfriend 
Sally Murrell. Guess what? Gedge couldn't 
let the guitars go. He and Sally split up 
around the release of Cinerama's third 
album, 2002's Torino; the singer moved 
briefly to Seattle and started writing darker, 
even more introspective songs. And so The 
Wedding Present returned. First there was 
a single, last year's spacious 'Interstate 5'. 
Now, there's an album: the breathtakingly 
sorrowful Take Fountain, recorded in 
Seattle with perpetually harassed producer 
Steve Fisk. 

"We had this joke in the studio where 
we'd say: 'Sorry Steve, this one's got B-side 
written all over it! ' when it was a track that 



'I'm like a giant 
sponge. A 
particularly 
nosy sponge' 

we'd just spent two days working on, " 
Gedge laughs. "I don'tthink he understood 
our typical Northern English reserve." 

The Wedding Present may have 
returned, but this isn't a meaningless 
Pixies-style reformation. Take Fountain 
is different: more emotional, murky, 
despairing. The Wedding Present always 
were excruciatingly wrenching, but that 
often seemed ego-driven. This is 
/?ea/twrenching. Mature, even... 

"I hate the word 'mature' in relation 
to pop music, but you've got a point, " 
Gedge reluctantly agrees. "This is certainly 
not a teenage angst record. You acquire 
a different perspective as you grow older. 
Take Fountain is the most personal album 
I've ever made. I was actually going through 
a break-up and meeting someone new as 
it was being written." 

There are a lot of "The more I have you, 
the more I want you" lyrics and unanswered 
questions left lingering in the night breeze: 
strings so sweet they cause your heart to 
flutter: horns and glockenspiels and layered 
harmonies. Although nothing can touch the 
youthful vigour of a Weddoes song like 
'My Favourite Dress', this is their finest 
record since. . .God knows when. That's the 
thing about David Gedge: he's so polite, so 
down-to-earth, he's easy to overlook; that 
is, until you start listening to his music. 

"I write about all aspects of 
relationships: lust, hatred, nostalgia, guilt, 
grief, ecstasy. . .the list is endless and I'm not 
gender specific. But," he adds, "I guess I'm 
always going to be known as Mr Break-Up 
Songwriter, aren't I? I don't know if it's 
because I'm particularly good at doing those 
songs, or because people remember those 
ones. Fans are always saying, 'David, you're 
such a great lyricist', and it makes me feel 
a bit of a fraud because all I do is absorb 
what I hear. I'm like a giant sponge. 
A particularly nosy sponge, I suppose. 
I hear people coming out with great lines 
and regurgitate them in a pop song. I have 
to make it all rhyme first, of course. " 

When you started The Wedding Present, 
did you imagine you'd be in this situation in 
20 years' time? 

"Noway. I thought I'd be in this for five 
years, tops. I haven't been approached by 
any parent/child autograph teams yet, but 
someone was telling me that his little girls 
won't go to bed until they've watched our 
'Interstate 5' video." 

Two quick questions to end: first, what 
angers you? 

"People blowing smoke in my face; 
whingeing, wittering; bureaucracy, 
hypocrisy; Daniel Bedingfield. Oh, and 
drummers, of course." 

And finally: what motivates you to keep 
playing music? 

"Not the money. ..I like the idea that one 
minute you're writing a song in your 
bedroom and the next you're unloading a 
huge bag of T-shirts into a busy street in 
Barcelona. Playing concerts and making 
records is all I've ever really wanted to do. " 
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Foreign Beggars are sick. All of them, from chief Beggars Orifice Vulgatron 
(MC) and Dag Nabbit (producer) out through an extended, "incredibly 
talented" family, are in some way tainted. Some individuals are just a little 
poorly, others are terminally afflicted; collectively they're as sick as only a hip 
hop crew claiming both classical training and a death metal pedigree can be. 

They have sick taste in music, giving props to both El-P (as an MC, 
particularly for 'Stepfather Factory') and schlock gore maestro Necro (for 
general services to sickness, one would presume). Both are good guides 
to the Beggar's sound: claustrophobic, gothic, as chilling as Uranus in 
winter. They're sick cos their sound evokes the memory of other sick artists, 
from the giddy urban malaise of Taskforce to the excitable pantomime of 
Redman, or (even) Blair Witch-era Eminem. They're sick, like their heroes, 
revelling in rudeness like naughty schoolboys, spitting 70 per cent 
incomprehensible verses whose only signposts to meaning are obscene 
fragments. "I'm the type of man to stick my dick in the back of a kitten, " 
goes one. Another: "I'll rape, bugger and pillage the whole of your 
mum's village". There's random vileness, "doorstep abortion", images of 
suffocation, and environmental decay. 

For a moment, when pressed, Orifice - real name Pavan - seems to show 
some penitence over his sickness. " My uncle gave [Foreign Beggars' debut 
album] Asylum Speakers to my cousins when they were 9 and 1 1 . They were 
little girls." He sighs. "I felt a bit bad". Then perks up a little. "But I remember 
the shit I used to listen to back then, so fuck it. " 

Do you ever regret calling yourself Orifice? 

"I don't know, man. We're making underground hip hop. I've got about 
three or four names anyway. Rodzilla. Blowhole. Procto-Glyvenol." 

Procto-Glyvenol? What does that one mean? 

"Ummmm... you'll have to do your research." 

It means something, though? It sounds like it's made up. 

"Not at all. I don't know if I should tell you the story or if I should let 
you go and figure it out. " 

You tell me the story. 

"I was sitting there, and I heard somebody say, 'Procto-Glyvenol'. I was 
like, 'oooooaaaaaahhhhhhhhhhhhhh [he makes a sound somewhere 
between a celebratory football chant and relieved post-constipation sigh], 
that's my fucking name!' It just sounds sick, it sounds wicked. My mum 
was like [falsetto imitation of his mum], 'No, you can't call yourself that, 
it's haemorrhoid cream ! ' I was like, even fucking better. How can I not call 
myself it? Procto-Glyvenol, studio gimp." 

By the time you read this Pavan will be 25. He's feeling old. 

"Dude, I'm supposed to be 1 6, 1 7," he sighs. "I still feel I'm there. 
I've been through loads of crazy shit, but the hunger's just the same. " 

Hunger? Pavan and crew are en route to a 5-hour train journey which'll 
take them to their second gig in two nights. The rest of them are struggling 
to stay awake. As they struggle with the first summer daylight of 2005, 
Metropolis (MC), Nonames (DJ) and Shlomo (beatbox), are talking about 
the show last night, the show tonight, every show they've ever played and 
plan to play, Shlomo's appearance with Bjork at last year's Olympic opening 
ceremony, their support gig for Ja Rule. They like playing out. 

"Being on stage is like everything I live for," says Pav. "We did a show last 
night. We've probably had three or four hours sleep. We're all knackered. 
We're about to travel six hours to get to Penzance. But you know for that 
40 minutes we're on stage we're not going to care about that. The shows 
do take a lot out of us. It's cool, though, it's the way it's got to be. This is just 
practice, wait until it gets international. " There's a pause, as if he's worried 
he might have given the wrong impression. "Having said that," he reasons, 
" It's on a smaller scale, it's more rago. " 

Talk turns to one particularly rago show last night, an opportunity to 
spread the sickness in Oxford. Shlomo fills us in on the background. 
" It was for the students. One of their summer ball things. " 

Metropolis' pride is tangible. "We still managed to rock it. By the end 
they'd trampled all the flowers at the front. There was an atmosphere of, 
'Fuck the establishment! ' Fucking wicked funny. " 

For Pavan, it's more evidence to bolster his Utopian vision of the UK rap 
scene. "The wicked thing in this country is that it's just skills. That's what 
everyone cares about most. There's a certain amount of front, but you can 
be from whatever background, colour, race, upbringing." 

He's right: the UK right now is a wild confusion of focal points. Foreign 
Beggars themselves represent a victorious mess of backgrounds: English, 
Ghanaian, English. "Whatever part of the country, if you're bringing it to 
the table then the arms are open. Having said that. . . " He trails off, as if in 
contemplation of the fact that, truthfully, if skills sold Jay Z would be Talib 
Kweli and Foreign Beggars would be multi-platinum three times over. 

Metropolis sums it up from a different perspective, "The Ja Rule show 
was a mad one," he says. 

I ask why. "We urinated on the audience," Pavan cuts in as he climbs 
out of the taxi. " It was very random . The whole crowd consisted of 
mannequins from Urban Outfitters. " 

Metropolis is more succinct, "It was just Ja Rule fans, man." 
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Gang Gang Dance drum up ghost 
rhythms from uncharted territories 

We didn't mean to get into this Gang Gang 
Dance. It was kind of forced on us - a friend 
kepttalkingaboutagig he saw. He bought 
the two records they were selling there, 
the 'Revival Of The Shittest' EP and the 
self-titled debut, but they didn't capture 
the magic, he said. We mentioned them 
to someone else when they asked about 
what was new and all of a sudden everyone 
assumed we were big fans when actually 
we'd barely given those records a listen. 
Next thing you know, we realise new album 
God's Money is the most amazing record 
we've heard in ages. This is how it should 
work and it feels like we've almost forgotten 
- not a PR dumping some New York band 
on London to test the market but quiet 
word of mouth stuff. Featuring ex-members 
of Cranium, Ssab Songs, Angelblood and 
White Magic, Brooklyn-based Gang Gang 
Dance's Brain DeGraw, Lizzi Bougatsos, 
Tim DeWit, Josh Diamond and Nathan 
Maddox are not some disposable 45rpm 
crush, but a full on 33rpm relationship, 
with four years of playing live and a series 
of previous projects to their credit. 
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So what does the album of the year 
so far sound like? Everything we hate and 
everything we love about music all thrown 
into chaos. Spooky tribal drums, Blair Witch 
production, smeared guitars, abrupt stops 
and flowing currents of exotic percussion 
and haunting vocalisations, all laden with 
ethnic influences that you would be hard 
pressed to locate in any specific kind of 
world music. In the cartographic rush 
to categorise this mess, the music press 
has variously tried to tease out Ethiopian, 
Cambodian, Egyptian or Tibetan notes 
from their unique blend, ending up 
sounding like travelling coffee-tasters in 
the process. This kind of exoticism normally 
pushes us into an almost white supremacist 
indie pop corner. 

But do Gang Gang Dance really listen 
to much so-called non-western music? 

Brian DeGraw: "I am far from being 
any sort of academic ethno-musicologist 
or anything like that, but I do listen to music 
from countries outside of my own. I find 
it strange that it seems almost scandalous 
to certain journalists to do so. There was 
one in particular who made it seem like 
if you do listen to eastern music then you 
have to be academic about it, as if it's 
something that only belongs in the 
museum. It's a very narrow-minded view, 
which may border on being quite racist 
as well." 

Lizzi Bougatsos: "Seems like journalists, 
not being musicians themselves, don't 



have a clue where our band is coming from 
musically. In fact, Gang Gang Dance would 
be more interested in touring Cambodia or 
Indonesia than the European tour we're on 
right now." 

Brian continues: "Those journalists 
probably like to take their crappy Bright 
Eyes record off the turntable and put on 
their Smithsonian Folkways compilation, 
scratch their chins a bit, make a cup of 
lapsang souchong tea or whatever, and 
go to bed feeling 'educated'. 

"I'm inclined to think that the African 
guy with the thumb piano is fairly likely to 
be after the same feeling as the American 
guy with the electric guitar. " 

Is it more like Kevin Shields' idea of 
hip hop when he says that Loveless is a hip 
hop album? 

Brian: "I never heard that Kevin Shields 
said that, but it makes sense to me. We've 
said the same thing about God's Money 
and people tend to laugh. But when you 
spend a lot of time with music you begin 
to hear many more sonic ties between 
different genres." 

In many ways, it feels like God's Money 
touches a kind of point that's common 
to folk and metal. There are hints of both 
pre- and post-urban civilisation, something 
tribal and primal, yet also quite dark, that 
carries through projects like Ssab Songs, 
Brian's band with Harmony Korine. 

Are folk and metal two extremes of the 
same thing? 




V 



Brian: "I see where you're conning 
from. Wait. . .are you calling us 'hip hop 
cavemen'? Really though, there's not 
too much too say about any preconception 
within the band. In the past we may have 
tried to achieve a certain sound, but we 
quickly realised that it just doesn't work. 
The music controls me personally more 
than I control the music. As for folk and 
metal, I don't know. I can't listen to metal 
anymore. ..too silly and formulaic. My life 
is dark enough, why add to the misery with 
more songs about ol' Satan and death and 
destruction? I'd rather listen to a heavy dub 
record or something that at least attempts 
to put a smile on my miserable face." 

Lizzi: "We've always been heavily 
percussive, 'tribal' and/or very rhythmic. 
When we first formed, personally, 
orchestrated metal was a way out, because 
we were so hurting in the instrument 
department. Bands like Ulver were quite 
uplifting to me." 

The tension between acoustic and digital 
has stood at the heart of experimental 
music making for the last 1 years. At first 
it seemed that the digital was shredding the 
acoustic to pieces of glitchy, clanky Spanish 
guitar, exposing the organic to be nothing 
but a thin layer of data dust. If you saw 
/ Heart Huckabees this is the part where 
they say the universe is all made of the same 
strands of matter - we're all zeros and ones 
dipped in cheesy digital effects. But the 



noise improv scene to which Gang Gang 
Dance partly belong could be seen to 
an extent as a reaction against this idea, 
searching for ways for the instrumentalist 
to work with data as pure, organic sound. 
In Huckabees, this would be the part 
where they come to the conclusion 
that underneath this unity there's only 
dark, nihilistic human misery. But God's 
Money abandons the nihilism of the live, 
improvised approach, the decaying organic 
matter of the band's earlier recordings, 
in favour of a structured, coherent, richly 
layered musical piece. 

Brian: "Improvisation tends to become 
strangely limiting after a while. I know that 
seems contradictory to the nature of the 
word 'improvisation' but I really do think it 
works backwards in a sense. You play for 
four years with no structure whatsoever 
and you come out with four years' worth of 
very similar sounding music. . .but if you try 
a bit of structure, then you play for a few 
months, you've got something very new 
and creative." 

Is it even possible to do something new 
these days? In the film Kill Your Idols, Lydia 
Lunch accuses the recent New York bands 
replicating the groundbreaking anti-music 
of no wave of being sell-out mama's boys 
who can't wait to put their music in some 
ad. Does she have a point in seeing the 
contemporary rehash of the Eighties as 
"Totally fucking redundant" or has the 
idea of total negation just reached the 



'Wait... are you calling 
us hip hop cavemen?' 



point where there's no point reiterating it 
and the only thing to do is reject revolution 
and move on? 

Brian: "I don't see why Lydia Lunch 
gives a shit what bands she doesn't 
respect do with themselves. If she doesn't 
like Volkswagen commercials and hates 
the 'sell-out mama's boys' whose songs 
are in those commercials, then what is 
there to complain about? She should be 
happy that those things aren't in her world. 
I mean, I feel the same way about a lot 
of things but I don't let it bother me because 
I simply don't involve myself in a world 
of shit." 

So what is your favourite thing about New 
York? Now that we have Krispy Kreme in 
London we can no longer think of a reason 
to go there - are there better donuts? 

Brian: " My favourite things about New 
York have nothing to do with New York 
itself... or donuts for that matter. Just good 
friends with top-notch heads. " 

Lizzi: "Ess-a-bagel on 1st Avenue 
probably wins on the cake, but Rosario's is 
good too. And there's a new kebab place 
on Orchard that has great meat dishes, 
with authentic sauces and grills. " 
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Shakin' it with ESG # the first ladies of no wave 



How does a band become iconic? Let 
me count the ways. There's the cult of 
personality, and the subsets thereof. First, 
there's the archetypal 'outsider', in the form 
of the lonely singer-songwriter or wasted 
punk rock poet. For the more outgoing, 
there's the attraction of the gang that 
everyone wants to join;or there's always 
the lure of the eccentric tyrant bullying 
a band into sonic submission. For the 
egomaniac, there's the myth of the 
trailblazer and the pioneer; there's 
the beyond-musical fireworks caused 
by being (according to the history books, 
anyway) the first and only musician to 
sound like you do. 

But that's not music; that's music 
journalism, its dusty credos and fireside 
tales that too many of us now know to be 
nothing but fascinating bullshit.Let's look 
at another way; a more modern, fluid 
process by which four sisters from the Bronx 
recorded two albums in the early Eighties 
and infiltrated their way into popular 
consciousness by means they had little 
control over, by the emerging digital 
age - and then returned, in person, in time 
to catch a wave of post-modern return- 
to-the-source enthusiasm; a new arts and 



And you just dance. 
So when you were a child, what music was 
around for you? 

"We grew up listening to a lot of James 
Brown, and we listened to a lot of jazz 
because my father, oh god, to this day, 
loves Count Basie, Lionel Hampton... 
Charlie Parker, I mean, jazz, y'know? But 
my mother, she played some gospel too, 
so we grew up on those kinds of influences. 
The rocking things we found on our own. " 

You found that through playing - 

"- in the punk clubs, it's true. " 

Because that sort of music wasn't 
around in the area where you grew up. . . 

"No it wasn't. Hip hop was just starting 
at that point, and block parties, so we were 
aware of plenty of music like that. But going 
downtown and playing on the punk scene 
we were opened up to all kind of acts. Gang 
Of Four, Public Image. . .The B-52's were one 
of my favourites." 

When you first heard those bands what 
did you think? 

" It was I i ke . . . it was d iff erent. It j ust 
grabbed you because it was so different. " 

ESG are in London to play the Dedbeat 
weekender, between Soul Jazz Records 



'I had my daughter and three days later 
I was opening for PiL in Pasadena City' 



crafts era that values them in a number of 
ways more complicated than we've space 
for. Let's look at an iconic sound. Let's look 
at ESG. 

And let's dance. 

Because words don't mean shit when 
ESG are on your stereo. Guaranteed to 
turn the most clod-hopping white indie 
chick and hip hop trainspotter alike into 
a skanking, shimmying, moooody piece 
of ass when turned up loud, their bass- 
heavy, percussion-led music is lean, 
spare and spacious; its singlemindedness 
vocalised in two-word refrains and slapped 
out in three-note bass riffs. It's threatening, 
too, and weird as hell in its contrasting 
austerity and funkiness; its androgynous 
detachment and erotic charge. People 
probably called them naive, these teenagers 
from the wrong side of town who somehow 
fell into the artsy No Wave world and shook 
it up with their homemade funk-klang. 
Maybe they were. They sure weren't in the 
business of analysing what they did then, 
and they aren't now. Theyjust play. 



DJs (dub; electro; more dub) and a set from 
Kompakt's Superpitcher (icy, linear Teutonic 
techno). It's indicative of where their music 
sits in the cultural spectrum - kind of. I guess 
if they were really gonna go for the whole 
socio-spread of their proteges they'd do 
a night for the post-punk revival kids too; 
show them how it's really done. They'd 
be playing Ladyfest. But the Dedbeat is a big 
show, and these ladies have paid their dues 
in scuzzy punk clubs way too long. 

I'm sitting in a hotel lobby with Renee 
Scroggins (the band's vocalist and main 
songwriter), who's taking a break from 
eating pizza with her bandmates - in other 
words, her sisters, her daughter and her 
niece. She's tiny, dressed in all white, sharp- 
eyed and wise-voiced. In my mind's eye 
she'll always be the beaming teenager in 
the tinted blue photos on 2000's Soul Jazz 
reissue, A South Bronx Story -the only 
ESG album most of us own - and it's both 
disorientating and exciting to meet this 
super-cool older woman. Now her daughter 
Nicole struts the stage with her mum and 



her aunts (Valerie, on drums; Marie, on 
congas and hand percussion) and her cousin 
(Valerie's daughter, on bass. . .keep up, do), 
picking out minimal guitar lines and yelping 
the Scroggins yelp. 

"What happened was, first we were 
playing with my sister [Deborah, the 
original bassist] and she left to pursue 
other interests, " says Renee. "Then we 
had some guys playing with us, and they 
started having problems with girlfriends. . . 
and so then the kids said, 'Give us a shot! ' 
and we said, OK- it would be simpler, we 
won't have to worry about love interests 
and stuff like that! " [laughs] 

And how old were the kids when they 
started to play? 

"15." 

You guys were young when you 
started too - 

" Right, so we saw no problem with 
that." 

Do you like the same music as your 
daughter? 

"We have different influences and 
different styles of music that we like. 
But we come together on some things. 
My daughter grew up listening to the music 
I listened to, which was old Motown, Barbra 
Streisand, Bette Midler. . .we actually went 
out and saw Bette Midler together! She also 
listens to Hoobastank. . . ! She opens me up 
to things that maybe I wouldn't have 
listened to, so that's real cool. 

"Lately I've been listening to old music, 
'cause my son, he's 1 6, he loves oldies. He 
loves The Miracles, The Love Machine. . .so 
I've been listening to that too!" 

Do you remember your first show? I ask. 
Renee nods; reminiscences about ESG's 
debut performance where they only had 
four songs prepared, and had to play them 
all again as an encore. But one thing that's 
always bugged me was what happened 
between then and now. When their 
stripped-down sound gave way to the 
overproduced Eighties, what did ESG do? 

"Well, it was very hard, because after 
that punk era, or No Wave as they called it, 
there was a lot of techno music and people 
didn't wanna hear live bands anymore. It 
was very hard to get work. You had to go 
down to the real gritty live clubs or the 
Paradise Garage, 'cause no matter what 
they'd always hook it up so that we could 
play live. But the techno period was very 
hard for us." 

It's interesting there was such a sudden 
shift, that suddenly people didn't want to 
dance to live music. Did you ever feelthat 
you could get involved in techno music, or 
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electronic music generally? You obviously 
had such a feel for dance music. . . 

" It wasn't us, no, " Renee shakes her 
head. Gears up to tell me a story. 

"One show we played, we played with 
a techno band and they had this, you know, 
that little computer-type drumkit thing - " 

Like drum pads? 

"Yes, exactly. And what happened was 
the guy asked my sister and the [techno 
band's] drummer would they share drums, 
and he said, oh no, I don't play those 
primitive drums. . .And during the show, 
his drums broke down. And he borrowed 
my sister's drums! He didn't even ask her. 
And he had called her drums primitive! But 
when computers break down, you gotta go 
back to the real thing." 

(She adds this last in a voice that's a 
South Bronx version of your mum's warning 
you of the dangers of men and smoking.) 

But you were still playing at that time, 
despite that? 

"We performed, and we released 
records ourselves. We always had gigs in 
the colleges, especially in New York City." 



Did you take a bit of a break to raise 
your children? 

"No we didn't! We kept on going. 
I had my daughter and three days later I was 
opening for PiL in Pasadena City. We played 
right through our pregnancies and we 
played right after the pregnancies too." 

ESG's well-known beef with the hip hop 
world for sampling them to distraction 
with no remuneration or credit makes 
more sense in the context of those years 
spent struggling to find an audience, raise 
families and get by. Now isn't the time, 
I feel, to get all Simon Reynolds on her, 
to wax lyrical about the revolutionary, 
transmutational possibilities of a 'new' 
technology that's already way old. 

" People now, well, we had to go 
through a lot of crap, but now they pay us 
and they give us our proper credits, then we 
feel good about it. But sometimes I don't 
like it when they sample songs and use 
them in contexts that are negative to 
women. As a woman that bothers me. " 

Has that happened? 



"I'm not gonna name names, but there 
are some records. . . I find it very offensive 
when someone uses the music of a woman 
to talk bad about a woman. The majority 
of things I think, why? Why did they use 
that? This song stood on its own ground, 
why did they throw that in, except to say, 
This is a recognisable hip hop song'?" 

But don't you recognise that sampling 
in itself can be a creative act? 

"No. Some things are interesting, sure, 
but you got to respect the original artist. " 

The following night, at the Dedbeat, 
we're respecting the original artist, for sure. 
'Course, it's somewhere between hipster 
wedding party and greatest hits show, but 
when have you ever seen women that age 
make that kind of noise? Inspire that kind 
of friendly frenzy? Huh? 

Renee's grin as she pounds a cowbell; 
Valerie's muscular drumming; the 
deliciously literal bass; the breakdowns, 
the percussion workouts - hell, words 
mean very little when ESG are on stage, 
and history even less right now. They just 
play. And me and my pivoting feet and 
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Meet Mad lib, collage-rocking author of Quasimoto's amoral dope diaries 



In Jeff Jank's loopy, cut'n'paste mind, Quasimoto 
is a Kool Aid-red space alien with pointy ears like 
a squirrel, a big-assed snout halfway between 
a hippo and a pig, a doobie perma-glued to his 
sneering lip, his eyes heavy-liddedly gazing at 
the ass that passes his brownstone palace of 
paranoia. Across Jank's sleeve artwork of 
Quasimoto's two albums to date, 2000's The 
Unseen and this year's The Further Adventures 
OfLordQuas, the luminous blob nonchalantly 
tosses demo tapes out the window of a speeding 
motorcar, his victim tied helplessly between the fins 
on the trunk; sprays graffiti on a wall while dressed 
like a member of Run DMC; splits a 40 and a spliff 
with his producer Madlib in the back of a grotty taxi; 
stabs an enemy in the spine with a trident after 
bashing his face in with a brick and/or hammer; 
and stares up the skirt of a young girl, gazing blankly 
at her white-pantied undercarriage. 

You've got to forgive Jank. Quasimoto's music 
stirs up such visions, a rich and shimmering mess 
of twisted samples and tweaked verses that pieces 
together a virulently alive caricature of the mean 
streets of America. Through Quasimoto's verses 
stroll winos and street people, whores and pimps, 
criminals and their victims. Laced with dope 
paranoia, it's a colourful and profane nightmare, 
all-consuming and overwhelming, hilarious and 
terrifying, bleak and strangely affectionate. 

It's like plugging into the lurid world of Corky 
McCoy, whose psychedelic street paintings housed 
Miles Davis' On The Corner albums, and who 
helped translate Bill Cosby's Fat Albert character 
for Saturday Morning Cartoons - and wouldn't 
Quas make a fine subject for a show on Cartoon 
Network's Adult Swim strand, in the vein of Aqua 
Teen Hunger Force or Harvey Birdman, Attorney 
At Law? Like McCoy's paintings, Quasimoto's music 
bleeds with a sense of acidic heightened reality, 
Quas twisting his gritty world into comical shapes 
for his own jaded, entertainment. 

But this is no sleazy, faux gangsta, thrill by 
proxy, trip; there's ugly sex and uglier violence in 
Quasimoto's world, because that's the way it is. 
Batman had his Gotham, Homer Simpson has 
his beloved Springfield, and Quasimoto has the 
swarming mess of sin and avarice he lives in. 

What they also have in common is that every 
single one of them is a fictional character. 

Deep in Madlib's lair, The New Loopdigga's 
Hideaway -a studio tucked modestly away 
somewhere in San Francisco - the day's creativity 
has begun. Within these cramped walls, the 
producer - christened Otis Jackson Jr, son of an 
r'n'b singer and his main songwriter, grandson and 
nephew to legendary jazz musicians - has recorded 
hours of music under a plethora of alter egos. The 
Loopdigga. The Beat Conductor. One-man perv-jazz 
instrumentalists Yesterday's New Quintet. Jaylib 
(with Slum Village producerJay Dee). Madvillain 
(with fellow rap psychedelicist MF Doom). 



Today, however, is a Quasimoto session. Perhaps 
you can tell, by the clouds of weed gathering 
near the gloomy ceiling, or the scattered records 
-from treasured rarities to mysterious thriftstore 
acquisitions - piled next to the turntables, where 
'Lib is slamming the needle deep into the vinyl with 
slapdash inspiration, chipping nonsensical slivers 
of soul, jazz and comedy away to flavour his own 
concoctions. The giveaway, however, comes when 
'Lib steps up to the mic, to give voice to his most 
beloved creation, stink-fingered ghetto tea ra way 
Quasimoto. His beats slowed down to quarter 
speed, the producer/MC delivers the lines like his 
lips were dragging through molasses. This is how 
Quasimoto gets his trademark pitch, a couple of 
notes higher than Eminem, like he's still giddy after 
huffing on a cocktail of helium and laughing gas. 



"It's about having fun," says 'Lib. "A lot of 
people are too serious right now, things are getting 
crazy. I'm just trying to keep the fun coming, throw 
up a little comedy. 

"I'm, like, basically toned down," he continues, 
sounding for a moment like the thirtysomething 
family man he actually is. " My shit's not all out 
there like Quasimoto's. I'm chillin', he's crazy. If I'm 
in a room full of people, I'll probably just sit there 
and say nothing. Quas ain't like that." 

Though he treads a solitary path, Quas has some 
homies who ride with him. There's MF Doom, lib's 
partner in Madvillain. "Doomsday was my favourite 
album for a long while," remembers 'Lib. "I called 
him up, sent him some stuff. He wanted to rap 
over Yesterday's New Quintet, but I told him I had 
another idea. He's a cool cat. He's complex, he's not 



'Quasimoto's the reason I don't have 
to act shit out' 



There are so many Madlibs out there: the 
Madlib who produces records for Lootpack, 
the Madilb who records as Yesterday's New 
Quintet, the Madlib who pretends he's 
Quasimoto. . .Which is the real Madlib? 

"I'm Madlib the Loopdigga, I'm Madlib the Beat 
Conductor, I'm Madlib the asshole, if you want," 
he slurs with a chuckle, chowing down on chicken 
in a London Nando's. "I wanna be Madlib the 
Sleepin' Guy right now, huh huh huh." 

Otis Jackson Jr is a tired man right now, though 
I know from experience that he's not the world's 
greatest interview subject at the best of times. Otis 
spends almost every waking hour thinking up beats 
and tracks, toying with his turntable and writing 
lyrics. He estimates we've heard barely 1 per cent 
of the music he's made, and he's similarly reluctant 
to offer much of himself up in interview. Not that 
he holds anything back deliberately -facts are 
surrendered willingly, and he demystifies what he 
can of his various working practices. He even swears 
weed isn't as crucial to the Quasimoto sound as 
the album's constant hosannas to the herb would 
suggest: "I can make music with or withoutweed," 
he says. "Back in the days it used to help, but now 
I'm used to weed; it doesn't really faze me now. 
My mind's so open already it doesn't even matter." 

And the constant references to weed and its 
creativity-enhancing powers on the records? 

" It's just comedy. For people who are barely 
smoking, and the people who know what we're 
talking about." 

Comedy is a key character of Quasimoto music. 
Not only are Quas's various adventures mostly 
ludicrous and hilarious - albeit of a very Furry Freak 
Brothers/National Lampoon Radio Hour wit -many 
of the wild, vagrant voices heard on the album are 
excerpted from old Laff Records, comedians like 
Redd Foxxand Moms Mabley. 



simple. Our lifestyles are kinda the same, except for 
the stuff that doesn't matter. We don't even have 
to talk, we could work together all day and not say 
a word, and it will be cool." 

Quasimoto has another partner in crhyme, a 
croaky voice from the dawn of Blaxploitation, yelling 
his wisdoms and madness into the uncaring din like 
Quasimoto's own Mudbone. Melvin Van Peebles is 
the godfather of rap, after his soundtrack for his 
pioneering Sweet Sweetback's Baadassss Song. 
Infamously, he recorded histeenaged son Mario 
losing his virginity to a prostitute and set it to music. 
Madlib is now working on Van Peebles' next album. 

"He's crazy, man," laughs 'Lib. "The first time I 
met him he grabbed me and told me, 'I'm gonna kill 
you, motherfucker!' He's legendary, I like him..." 

For his insane sonic creativity, for the mythos he 
weaves into his tangled records, and for his 
increasing cult status among clued-in hip hop fans, 
Madlib is the genre's own Lee Perry. It's another 
alter-ego, perhaps, a comparison that he likes. 

"I'm inspired by Lee Perry, read books on him, 
watched documentaries. I'm kinda productive like 
him. I don't have a copy of everything I've recorded, 
but J Rocc of the World Famous Beat Junkies has a 
complete collection, so I'm always hitting him up to 
hear stuff, and he says I'm on some Lee Perry shit. " 

Madlib seems most comfortable playing out his 
alter egos, but Quas is still the dominant persona. 

"He's mischievous, he's badly behaved," 
ponders 'Lib. " He's the reason I don't have to act 
shit out, huh huh huh." 

Quasimoto is an archetype in the line of Stagger 
Lee, a figure of violent, attractive mischief. Is it more 
fun to be Quasimoto than Madlib? 

" My girlfriend don't like it," he snorts. "She 
thinks he's real. That's why this is our last album 
together. He stole my girl." 
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Heading due north with Final Fantasy, 
The Diskettes and Wolf Parade 



It was a very cold winter's night when 
some friends and I made the pilgrimage 
to the St Henri Bread Factory. The wind bit 
at our necks, the snow flurried in our eyes. 
Huddled in the building's stoop we buzzed 
the intercom, answered with only a blurry 
blare and the click of the latch. At last we 
came to a door spangled with Christmas 
lights, a wooden room with glow and 
shadow, a heap of heavy winter coats, 
steaming. Past that, a gaggle of people, 
a counter of fresh bread, a drumkit and 
a bright red electric guitar. 

The Bread Factory was indeed once 
a bread factory, but 20 years ago the place 
was converted into a warren of big, dusty 
lofts. On that night three years ago, we 
were at the apartment of Nick Diamond 
(The Unicorns) and Richard Parry 
(now of Arcade Fire), and it was a gig. 
The Unicorns were releasing their debut, 
Unicorns Are People Too. Alden Ginger 
played that red guitar like the rest of us 
might drive a red convertible. Les Angles 
Morts projected films and scored them with 
post-rock noise. DJs DJed. The walls were 
displaying the concert posters of local 



pop-punk, and Greg MacPherson's steel- 
edged folk. The East Coast's still old-school 
Sloan and, yes, Great Big Sea. And what's 
true of me is true of people across the globe. 

Today, an unprecedented spotlight 
shines on Canadian music, with dozens of 
bands vaulting across the American border, 
over the Atlantic; appearing in clubs, on 
stereos, emblazoned on the covers of 
magazines. Just as the Sixties Canfolk boom 
of Leonard Cohen, Neil Young and Joni 
Mitchell taught Canadians - and the world 
- something about what we were, the same 
must be true today. Just as my conception 
of Montreal is coloured by choruses, bridges 
and crescendos, so too do others come to 
know Canada in the haze of the Broken 
Social Scene's blooms, in the New 
Pornographers' stupendous glee. 

Unfortunately, the nation's not 
quite so rosy-brilliant as some of its 
music might suggest. 

"We're a cold, backward country," 
says Owen Pallett, "lacking in the 
culture... department." 

Owen is the violinist behind Final 
Fantasy, a one-man Toronto band that 



'Have you ever looked at a detailed map 
of Ellesmere Island? Or the amazing flow 

Of the Mackenzie?' - Owen Pallett, Final Fantasy 



screen-printing artists Serigraphie Populaire. 
It was free to get in but the oven-baked 
bread was 50 cents. 

To me, the emigre to Montreal, much 
of the city's spirit seemed caught up in the 
evening. There was something gloriously 
Montrealaise, ramshackle and arty, in 
the cold, the light, the warmth, the smell, 
the electric jangle, the thrumming noise. 
Today, even an ocean away, I can still reach 
for those feelings; it helps if I turn on a CD. 
You can hear Mile End's ragged sidewalks, 
the leaning trees, in Silver Mt Zion's elegies. 
TheDears sound like Mont Royal, a cabaret 
punch in the mouth. Julie Doiron sings from 
an empty bedroom in Outremont. And 
Arcade Fire embody all the strain of the 
winter, the joy of the spring, the racket of 
friends playing for each other in a room. 

The rest of Canada, too, is painted in 
song. I've never been east of Quebec City 
or west of Sudbury, but I still have a vision 
of Victoria, Edmonton, Halifax. British 
Columbia is the flickering chamber-pop of 
P:ano with the miscreant raves of Destroyer. 
Winnipeg is The Weakerthans, poetry and 



makes beautiful bedroom pop songs, 
looped swathes of fiddle and lyrics about 
the CN Tower, the town of Sarnia, Ontario, 
or - yes - video games. Final Fantasy is at the 
forefront of the next wave of Canadian 
indie rock; Has A Good Home only came out 
this spring. In Canada, it was released by the 
Blocks Recording Club, a group that rejects 
the label, uh, "label", and epitomises much 
of the current Toronto scene - incestuous 
bands that help each other make records. 
(The European label isTomlab.) Pallett's 
performed with Hidden Cameras, the Jim 
Guthrie Band and others. He co-arranged 
some of the strings on the Arcade Fire's 
Funeral, and writes and performs songs in 
a trio called Les Mouches. Final Fantasy play 
darker music, freer and bloodier- less about 
violin and more about glittering guitar and 
sudden drums - but always there's Pallett's 
high, soft voice. It's what Sufjan Stevens 
might sound like, backed into a corner and 
holding a knife. "Basically," he says, "All my 
songs are sick jokes." 

Owen criticises the Canadian cultural 
landscape not because it sucks, but because 




the country is so bad at appreciating what 
it has. Atthe Canada's big music night, 
the 2005 Juno Awards, Feist, Ron Sexsmith 
and K-os received a few accolades, but the 
big winners were Avril Lavigne, Billy Talent, 
and, urn, Green Day. When the CBC polled 
listeners for the 50 "essential" Canadian 
songs, it was as if the essence of Canada 
hadn't changed since 1 981 . (With the 
exception, that is, of Barenaked Ladies.) 

When I talk Canadian music with 
Dave Barclay of The Diskettes, he too 
is essentially unimpressed. "Musical 
regionalism breeds interesting music, and 
once bands enter the national ring, they 
really lose that regionalism. Consequently, 
most bands in the pan-Canadian scene 
are totally boring and meaningless. " 

"Canadian press and listeners don't 
want just music," explains Pallett. "They 
want, 'Canada is relevant to the rest of the 
world!' Canadians can only gauge their 
culture based on a global relevance." 

It took a duet with David Byrne to bring 
Arcade Fire to the cover of Time Canada 
("Canada's Most Intriguing Band?"); Feist's 
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/.ef/fD/ewas released first in France, then 
at home; and Stars, who have been making 
gorgeous Delgados-meets-Postal Service 
synthpop for years, got the column inches 
they deserved only after they stormed 
Austin's SXSW festival. 

For bands like The Diskettes, meanwhile, 
it's press silence. The band was born when 
Barclay and Emily Beliveau started playing 
music on the Victoria beach, practising 
doo wop songs and Everly Brothers covers. 
Now based in Montreal, their second LP, 
Weekends At Islandview Beach, is handclap 
indiepop, blue sky folk, picnic blanket bossa. 
It's beautiful, simple and glad. 

"I think our new record connects with 
both Victoria and Montreal," says Barclay. 
"Some of the songs are explicit homages 
to those two places." 

Another set of Victoria-to-Montreal 
transplants are making mind-blowing 
music of a different sort. Wolf Parade play 
a skewed rock'n'roll that's part post-punk 
schizo, part old-school rhythm and blues. 
Spencer Krug (synths/vocals) and Dan 
Boeckner (guitar/vocals) were both heavily 



impacted by the British Columbia scene of 
1 years ago where, like Dave Barclay, they 
joined in a boom of arty hardcore, watching 
(and joining) bands such as Daddy's Hands, 
Cub, Frog Eyes, and Atlas Strategic. Today 
they're joined by Hadji Bakura (laptop) and 
Arlen Thompson (drums). It's music that's 
muddy but jolting with emotion; Spencer's 
synths sneer, Arlen's drums pound, Hadji's 
theremin warbles, and Dan bursts open like 
a cocaine pihata. Wolf Parade could cop 
a bunch of moves from Talking Heads, 
The White Stripes, Clinic or Modest Mouse 
(Isaac Brock will produce their debut). 
But they don't: they twist and strain and 
sound like themselves. 

"All my favourite bands are Canadian," 
states Owen Pallett. "It's not because of 
nationalistic pride, and it's not because 
Broken Social Scene were written up in 
Rolling Stone... It's because in Canada 
people are starting to not give a shit about 
the outside world, and that's the best 
possible thing that can happen to a group 
of artists. When a scene becomes hermetic, 
the art gets stronger." 



"The best thing about Canada, the 
number one thing, is our maps," he 
continues. "We have an incredible 
geography on paper. Have you ever 
looked at a detailed map of Ellesmere 
Island? Or the amazing flow of the 
Mackenzie? Huge masses of land between 
tiny army settlements; towns like Goose Bay 
or Iqaluit, entirely in the middle of nowhere, 
surrounded by nothing, with no hope 
of achieving any sort of global significance, 
and entirely unable to rely upon tourism 
as a source of income. . . If I had to choose 
between getting a blowjob from my 
beautiful boyfriend or jacking off to a map 
of Northern Ontario, you better believe I'd 
take the map." 

Nobody will ever be able to sing 
the entire song of Canada's 9,984,670 
square kilometres. But people will keep 
getting lost, getting found, and finding 
warm rooms out of the cold. 

And they'll keep trying, piece by piece; 
tracing the ridges of their own personal 
bays, coaxing a tune from the cities they 
love, loathe or leave. 
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The Long Blondes 

Camden Barfly, London 

So, hey Charlotte. I guess I lucked out. 
You know how pissed off I was when 
I cycled down to Brighton seafront in 
the pouring rain to see Sheffield's The 
Long Blondes, and ran out of steam 
an hour before the show in some 
horrendous sports bar along Western 
Road. I'd wanted to see how the 
Blondes compared to my Eighties crush 
Jesse Garon & The Desperadoes (all torn 
Scots elegance and political discharge). 
I'd wanted to know how the bitter- 
sharp acrylic rub of despairing break-up 
single 'Christmas Is Cancelled' translated 
in a sweaty nightclub of uncaring 
Brighton hipsters. I'd wanted to witness 
their fascination with Eighties indie 
(Serious Drinking, Girls At Our Best, 
Au Pairs) firsthand, to know whether 
the songs from their ace new single 
'Appropriation (By Any Other Name)' 
rocked as hard and loose as the 
bouffant agit-poppers of the post- 
punk era once did. Well, you know 
how I ended up supporting them and 
Sleater-Kinney in London recently? 
It was so fun ! Janet Weiss offered 
to play drums with The Legend! live 
- eventually scorning us in favour of 
a free meal: a passing girl remarked, 
"Look, there's Vincent Gallo" as 
I walked by; and NME ran around 
snapping photographs of my friends. 

So did they play 'Christmas 
Is Cancelled'? 

No. They didn't. And I no longer 
have the nerve to heckle a band 
halfway down the crowd, even in the 
dark. Gloriously, they played just seven 
songs, even if it did take them a while 
to get going: nerves and sound and 
general London antipathy playing their 
part. I say gloriously. I just wish more 
bands would playfor less time. 

I love 'Christmas Is Cancelled'. 

Oh yeah. We clinked the ice in 
our tap water and sang lustily along 
to 'Darts', eulogising the wonders 
of Bullseye and wasted student 
afternoons. The main singer came 
across far less nonchalant Kim Novak 
than besotted Jarvis Cocker fan: not 
that it mattered cos we never tire of 
charity shop chic. She supplied the lace, 
poise and velvet: the two boys supplied 
a chunky guitar and splatter-effect 
drums: the other two girls supplied 
the wash of guitar, playful bass and sad, 
sidelong glances. Still, as Elvis Costello 
once said: melancholy is the finest state 
known to man. 

Did people dance? It seems like 
the kind of music you could dance 
to. It's spiky and fun. I can imagine 
you dancing to it - random and 
arrhythmic and jerky, moving your 
hands in that weird Eighties, Marc 
Almond way you have when you 
really get into something. 
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Did people dance? Are you kidding? 
This was London. I swayed my head 
to and fro a little, and during the final 
couple of songs ('Giddy Stratospheres', 
'Darts') moved my foot back and forth 
like it was crushing an inebriated 
beetle, but that was about it in the 
crowd. The main singer, once she let 
her hair down - literally-and lost her 
studied diffidence, bounced excellently 
however. As Plan B's Daniel Trilling 
remarked afterwards: "They looked 
like they used to be in ska-punk bands 
when they were younger". That's no 
slam. Live music is king and queen 
around here still. 

The Long Blondes started off weak 
and grew in confidence: maybe it's cos 
the first two songs were the new single 
and its B-side ('Lust In The Movies') 
and... yes. Before you ask, I did spot 
the references to both Cabaret Voltaire 
(a cheeky quickf ire "Nag nag nag " 
refrain) and The White Stripes 
("I just want to be a sweetheart") in 
the latter song. And I loved them! 
Made me feel right at home. 

I wasn't going to ask that! 

Oh sorry. 

So how did it compare to last 
night's show, when we saw The I 
Go-Betweens? 

Funnyyou should ask that. The 
Go-Betweens rocked: in their own 
demure, sharply sarcastic, middle-aged 
way. There were lots of former Melody 
Ma/cer col leagues there, which added to 
my general comfort level. I can imagine 
The Long Blondes being like that in 20 
years' time, except they'll all have torn 
each other's throats out long before 
-with songs inflamed by such betrayal 
and passion, you kind of suspect there's 
got to be any amount of band incest 
involved. What do you think? 

I think The Go-Betweens 
sounded dated, even though 
I enjoyed them. You don't hear 
bands nowadays playing with 
jingly-jangly guitars like that, do 
you? Likewise, I think The Long 
Blondes are going to sound dated 
in a couple of years, with their 
nostalgia for the Eighties. But I like 
them as well. I wish I'd seen them. 

Well, you missed out, I'm afraid. 
I mean, how can you not love 
a band that names one song after 
Peterborough and has another called 
'Separated By Motorways'? 

So were tl 

Ha! Good question. Tl^^sta'rted 
off with an approximation of polish 
that rapidly disintegrated as their' 
instruments fell apart (a guitar strap 
broke) - and ended up all grit and 
Sheffield swagger. They rocked. So, L 
do you have any more questions? 

What I'd really like to know 
is, when are they playing down 
here again? 



How can you not love a 
band that names a song 
after Peterborough? 
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Out Hud 

Club NME@Koko, London 

There's something monstrous about Nic Offer. 
He's massive; he's precise. He's frightening. He's 
sharp. He twitches and jerks with the precision of 
an Airedale Terrier's tensed leg. His face is a rictus: 
his lips monkey-mean. He spreads his arms and 
shakes his head from side to side and his arms do 
a Stretch Armstrong and reach the edges of the 
stage. His jeans are obscenely tight: men who 
aren't skinny aren't meant to wear tight, pale jeans; 
why, you can see his quadriceps. You can see 
everything. He must have killed six children and 



eaten their fingers before stepping onstage 
tonight; snorted a line of fire, drunk a milkshake 
of boy virgins' first splatterings: whatever 
-something's imbued him with a powerful 
force. And it's grabbing our gaze and sticking it 
to him, pinning it against his nipples and chest, 
sewing it to his sinews, stapling it to his thighs. 
The children of the NME don't know what 
to make of it. They were here to see the cancelled 
Babyshambles. They wanted to supplicate before 
a thin, pasty, drug-addled boy, to see his eyes roll 
back in his head; hear the squeal as his sweating 
fingers flapped fish-like down the dead frets of 
a dead instrument. They didn't expect this: a man- 
monster with drumsticks poised above his head for 
the batacada attack of The Song So Good They 
Named It Thrice'; the precision face-slapping of 



'How Long', accompanied by Offer flinging vodka 
into the eyes of the front rows; the gut-pummelling 
crescendos of 'The L Train Is A Swell Train. . .' 

They didn't expect drum machines building 
beats like towerblocks. They didn't expect electric 
cello and rhythm tracks when the whole band 
would leave their instruments and just dance in 
a transcendent frenzy, like participants in a voodoo 
ritual somewhere far darker and more pagan than 
Club NME on a sultry spring night in North London. 
By the time Out Hud battered the audience with 
the sonic boom of 'Dear Mr Bush...', the front 
rows were teeming with teenaged supplicants, 
arms aloft. Necro the teens may have been, but 
Out Hud transformed them; the music's bulky 
insidious majesty whipping the walking corpse 
right out of their fickle brains. 



Ladyf est Benefit: 
Blood Red Shoes/Bat For 
Lashes/The Alsatians 



The Free Butt, Brighton 

Enter The Alsatians: a low drone over 
an out-of-tune guitar. The lone figure 
onstage has hair in her eyes, and an 
awkward stance. She creates a blend 
of chordal bass and moaning whispers; 
so melancholy; so unable to look the 
audience in the eye. 

Then Bat For Lashes build loops and 
codas as singer Natasha's voice soars 
and plummets. PJ Harvey or Portishead 
comparisons are too easy and don't reflect 
her intensity. 'Trophy' snarls along, menacing 
in its soft-toned subtlety. 

There's an old fairytale where a girl puts 
on a pair of ballet shoes that force her to 
dance until, her feet bleeding, she dies from 
exhaustion. Final band Blood Red Shoes 
probably didn't name themselves after this 
story, but their frenzied guitar and drums 
and their call-and-response yelping creates 
a similar effect. 
Jess Rickenback 



Dead Meadow/Jennifer 
Gentle/The Out Crowd 



Spaceland, Los Angeles 

One of the advantages of having your cousin 
and his family live down the road from a 
venue is that you can kill time calmly, instead 
of being among your fellow show-goers. 

This time around, the local band is 0K- 
they pluck at acoustic things of which Joanna 
Newsom or Six Organs Of Admittance would 
approve. Portland's Out Crowd are enjoyably 
neo-psych - and that's about it. 

But Jennife r Gentle, now they're a 
caution. Young, Italian and exuberant, they 
look like models or soccer players, managing 
to seem calm and normal while singing like 
deranged chipmunks from hell. Songs such 
as 'Do I Dream You' and 'Nothing Makes 
Sense' from new album Valende are a\\ 
freak rock/acid folk; by the time my friend 
Tina arrives, lamina most merry mood. 

So when the emo-looking, but thank fuck 
not emo-acting, Dead Meadow prove 
to be even more of a monstrous " Loop meets 
Black Sabbath meets minimal vocals and 
classic rock grooves ARRRRRRRRRRRRGH 



dude this rules! " proposition than I expected, 
I resolve to pick up their new album Feathers. 
When a band end a two-hour set at close to 
2am and my predominant feeling is " Keep 
going! ", I have to take this as a sign. Of 
course, two minutes after the set ended, 
I realise, "Goddamn, I'm tired." So I go home 
- not to my cousin's, though. 

I didn't want to wake 'em all up. 
Ned Raggett 



Death Sentence: PANDA!/Polly 
Shang Kuan Band/Music For 
Trainables/Morgen Und Nite 



Barden's Boudoir, London 

Elliott Sharp once said that no improvisation 
is ever truly free, excepting the unlikelihood 
of improvisational, amnesiac musicians. 
Music For Trainables come pretty close to this 
unlikelihood and demonstrate exactly why it 
is not such a great idea. Like most 
experiments in total freedom, they end 
up entrenched in the reactionary pose of 
perpetual revolution, forgetting that true 
freedom requires order, a momentary 
collapse in predefined structure. 



Polly Shang Kuan Band and Morgen 
Und Nite fare better: the former through 
a creepy-crawly performance of wayward 
girls stumbling on machines and instruments 
in the dark, the latter thanks to a more 
attentive approach to the undulations of 
waves versus beats, a waft of sauerkraut 
with a hint of psych. 

But Death Sentence: PANDA! are deaf, 
or at least tone deaf, none of which stops 
them from making a very orderly racket. Their 
ability to get an entire, thoroughly distorted, 
orchestra to play from inside one unassuming 
clarinet is amazing. Kim West's ADD flute- 
playing and stern instructional shouting 
voice, more at home with her labelmates 
Numbers than former band Crack: W.A.R., 
would scare most bears out of extinction. 
But in spite of the nove I approach to wind 
instruments - saxes are so last year - they 
are a bit too much of a one-trick panda. 
And, after some 30 one-minute songs, those 
of us with ears crave nothing more than the 
boring comfort of a four-to-the-floor bowl of 
disco oatmeal. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 
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Candi Staton 

Bongo Club, Edinburgh 

Her arms are sky-high, her eyes are kind - her smile is as wide as the midday sun. Candi Staton floors us 
and elates us - Lambrini girls, hunk soul brothers, musos, incestuous lovers - everyone. 

Backed by a glorious piano man she found in an upmarket, downtown cocktail lounge, Staton soars 
through her inebriating deep-soul canon like sweet lovin' never went out of fashion. And then she unleashes 
the dizzying 'You Got The Love' -to an ovation of breathless, life-affirming euphoria; and pursues it with 
an extended, delirious rendition of 'Young Hearts Run Free' that's embraced by the crowd, an entreaty, 
for hours- we'll sing it forever, we can't put it down. 

" I love you all ! You're beautiful ! " she hollers, and we are, we believe her - what else can we do? And our 
upturned palms reach into her arms and our spirits fly above the stars: our grabbing hearts grab all they can. 
Nicola Meighan 



Micah PHinson 

The Venue, Edinburgh 

I didn't know who he was but he came out with 
a guitar, a harmless thing, and he plugged it in and 
nodded to the bassist, nodded to the drummer, 
brought his mouth close to the mic and then lit 
the place on fire. Literally. Not literally. Maybe 
literally- I'm notsure. 

He roared his quiet songs, voice spitting sparks. 
He strummed his electric like a lion strums a lamb, 
batting it down a hill. His amp jumped with every 
chord. It was noise, feeling, it was that night 
you walked the whole city, music loud in your ears, 
watching the sun set and watching it rise, the 
streets emptying and filling. The same sentences 
sung over and over: "That's all I have to give . ../Not 
a lot/but it's all I got/to/hang myself with. " 

It was almost too much to bear. 
Sean Michaels 




LCD Soundsystem 

The Venue, Edinburgh 

The heat is such that we stick to one another, gluey 
sweat forming all around our bodies as the dancing 
mass heaves together, and falls apart. The air has 
turned our lungs into balls of clay blasted in a kiln. 
Comments about this being the hottest ticket in 
town are strictly verboten. 

We all stick with it though, because LCD 
Soundsystem, the ultimate dance band for the rock 
kids and ultimate rock band for the dance kids, have 
surpassed all the expectations that were pinned 
on them back when James Murphy first laid down 
the message that having the 'edge' was not about 
where you've been but where you're going. 

So tonight we get shown exactly where the 
edge lies, as the mammoth rhythms of 'Beat 
Connection', minimalist pulses and monosyllabic 
delivery of 'On Repeat' and the escalating intensity 
of 'Yeah' (finally exploding into acid flames - the 
heat! the heat!) remold our conceptions, our 
future hopes, our heads. 

"Where do you go from here?" one soaking 
dancer is heard to say. I don't know about you, 
but I'm following that guy up there. 
George Taylor 




Photography: Sarah Bowles 



Prince Buster 

Liquid Room, Edinburgh 

A couple of miracles, in no particular order: 

Prince Buster is 76. Check him out, the slick ska rude-bwoy in the slippers, the dreadlocked superstar 
in the slacks; his agile arms outstretched like a lover, his snake hipped-booty all distressing the chicks: woah ! 
He's surely 35 and not a day over: his voice aligned to blow your mind, his 'hits' and two-tone legacy as 
critical as ever, as he eases through 'Madness', 'Al Capone', 'One Step Beyond'. 

Prince Buster is in Scotland for the first time ever, ladies: he cracks a smile and snaps a wink at every 
female in his sight, and deals an ace in the unexpected when he coaxes a reggae-loving home crowd into 
a head-bursting version of 'The Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond' - and Buster toasts it for ages, clearly 
delighted, and we toast him right back as we heartily sing at the world's first gaelic/reggae highland fling. 
Nicola Meighan 
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swedey darling! 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Photography: Andy Ennis 

Dungen 

On The Rocks, London 

Sometimes we call Shoreditch 'Swede-ditch', in 
honour of the Scandi pioneers who've recently 
brought a welcome influx of order, inventiveness, 
parties on rooftops and aloof boys to east London. 
So I'm expecting the Swedes to be out in force 
tonight, supporting their countrymen, Dungen, 
who play their first UK show in the insalubrious 
spunk-den that is E2's On The Rocks. I arrive to 
catch the jocular groove of 'Panda', the first song 
on Dungen's debut, Ta DetLugnt. So surprised am 
I to see four people on stage - having heard that 
Dungen is but one man, a musical prodigy named 
Gustav- that it's a few minutes before I notice the 
beautiful people are nowhere to be seen tonight. 
They must be at home in their cleverly partitioned 
warehouses making art projects out of maps and 
pins, and planning conceptual DJ sets. 

Dungen's idea of an art project would be to 
paint their bedrooms to look like the cover of Dark 
Side Of The Moon, with a Hatfield And The North 



record on in the background. Thus, they are 
somewhat amazing and somewhat ludicrous, 
and wholly fascinating. Of course, I was fascinated 
by them before hearing them: the word on Ta 
DetLugnt was that it boasted Swedish psych (in 
Swedish!) the likes of which hadn't been heard 
since the Parson Sound's 1 968 homemade 
Helvetican bongscapes. put together postmodern 
fashion by some serious boy in a wooden house. 
Far out. But a listen to the album, all of which is 
played by the aforementioned Gustav Ejstes, failed 
to give me a glimpse inside the glyptotec; my friend 
even pronounced it 'Beatles-y', an insult not quite 
up there with 'Dylanesque', but almost. Ouch. 
Times Gustav by four, though, and oh yes, 
now we're talking. We're still talking Caravan, 
Soft Machine and Faust's lighter moments, right, 
but we are talking. We are talking proper/o/e 
de vivre: windmilling arms; frantic percussion; 
lightning basslines; Led Zep hairstyles tossing 
like a flock of randy sheep. There's almost nothing 
here to suggest the modern world, except the 
rude, milk-fed health of Gustav and his band and 
the almost over-the-top proficiency, which could 
only have been achieved 30 years after the music 
that inspired it was released, requiring as it does 



many hours spent with dad's record collection 
to hand. 

Questions on retro should go unanswered 
right now, however, because Dungen are bashing 
hell out of their nice instruments and abandoning 
Ejstes' neat songs in favour of some serious, 
old-fashioned freaking out, rumbling and 
cantering through the fifth dimension like their 
more abandoned Finnish brethren, Circle. This 
is the stuff, and it's made even more fun by its 
interspersion with Estjes' songs, which take on an 
enveloping fervour and fury when hurled at you 
by these frenetic boys with their clouds of crazy 
hair and loose-limbed, cavorting bodies. 

The Swedish vocals add an element of murk 
and disorientation to the sound: Ejstes sounds as if 
he's singing backwards. I'm pleased to note that 
the only words I can pick out are his cry of "Ta Det 
Luuuugggggnt!" [rough translation: take it easy, 
man], a Plant-esque holler; a declaration of 
retrogressive defiance. In solidarity, I imagine 
myself lying in long grass on a fried, sunny 
afternoon, while boys with long, jeans-clad legs 
lope slowly by my field of vision to join in the all-day 
jam session over there. For such scenarios, and not 
for seedy London clubs, are Dungen truly made 



Grey Tapes 



Old Bar, Melbourne 

An unlined face and a pop pep hide the fact 
that David Nichols turned 40 last week. The 
crowd begs him to remove his blue jacket; 
underneath is one of those ridiculous racing 
T-shirts illustrating a dangerous car spinning 
out at high speed, and in mercurial, wind- 
burn letters, David Nichols skids across his 
chest (we pray it's a b-day gift). He also wears 
a dorky microphone headset, and yet the 
whole get-up works a treat. Before him, 
the Grey Tapes band plays like The Kinks 
maintaining their temper on a Sunday 
afternoon. Three guitars and a keyboardist 
jockey for position, but his wondrous drum 
clatter outfoxes them all. 



He introduces the 1 0-year-old daughter 
of the bassist (who's written the song he's 
about to sing) as a Polish writer of some 
distinction. She has apparently invited the 
band to Poland so they can interpret words 
she has written on stone tablets. 

Meanwhile, in the corner of the bar, 
a child is asleep in her mother's arms. 
Perhaps she is dreaming about something 
she feels is a lot more interesting. 

Like bunnies. 
Shane Moritz 



Herman Dune/Jeffrey Lewis 



Komedia, Brighton 

Nobody makes me smile like Jeffrey Lewis. 
Sitting alone on stage, a battered acoustic 



guitar bound together with masking tape 
and band stickers, he's gawky, slightly 
awkward; a perpetual teenager; the kind 
of person you want to put in a box and keep. 
Captivating a jaded audience with his wide 
grin and laconic, wistful stories, he sings 
songs about cute girls, comic books and 
crippling shyness. 

There seems to be a genuine trait 
among Swedish guys for being irredeemable 
romantics. This leaps out at me, while 
Herman Dune's David-lvar sings his lament: 
"I will never, ever, ever hurt you bey-beh. . . " 

Herman Dune leave me feeling both 
content and wanting, comfortably dwelling 
on the good side of sentimentality. 
Beth Capper 



Mary Lorson 



Bush Hall, London 

There's something about Mary. Maybe it's 
the way she holds herself, as mysterious 
and breezy as the songs she keeps writing for 
us. Tonight's performance is a calmer for this 
unslept rush-hour mind of mine. Pristinely 
lit by crystals and candles, this venue's decor 
illuminates her vision, perfectly. On 'Ties 
That Bind' she sings, "What we can't fix, 
we'll paint shiny and bright, "while sleepy 
piano notes fall into dreamtime. Or 'Born 
Knowing' - "Oh what a lovely time we had 
when the house was on fire, the bombs was 
bursting in the air. " Protracted and floaty, 
it permeates the room with a countrified, 
smoky jazziness. Tonight, 'Crash' is haunted 
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snowed in 

Words: Nicola Meighan 
Photography: Grant Peden 

Pretty Girls Make Graves 

Barrowlands, Glasgow 

The world's rigid with snow, and I'm in 
a Land Rover, and Pretty Girls Make Graves 
are brashly delivering the most convincing 
reason I've ever heard to plough at high 
speed headlong into a tree. 

Said event would be a celebration, you 
understand; a blaze of glory galvanised 
by glorious song. I'm referring, of course, 
to 'Speakers Push The Air', the harmonious 
hardcore Seattle assembly's apache-pop, 
organ-fuelled punk-hallelujah: it is to die for. 

All this is in the past, naturally: the winter 
of three years ago, when the snow peeled 
itself from the sky like pyjamas, and my 
knickers fell gladly for illicit admirers who 
offered joyrides through Highland storms. 

While freewheeling on one such 
clandestine adventure, carousing with a 
hand up a paramour's thigh, with the volume 
aroused inaudibly high, it felt liketime-tofly 



off a cliff, to take a mad risk, or to just get 
killed. "Nothing else matters when you turn 
it up loud/' bawled guitar-gazer Andrea Zollo, 
her words shearing searing lights in the sky, 
and whaddaya know? She was totally right. 

Pretty Girls Make Graves still ring true, 
as we scroll to the present, or to last month 
at least: Barrowlands heaving, lithe guitars 
screaming, Andrea pounding the heavens for 
dear life. Vivid new charge Leona burling in 
organs and blood-red light, with thundering 
drums tumbling onto the stage like greasy, 
swollen clots behind. 

Derek Fudesco towers over the speaker 
stack, taller than a disco ball, skinny and 
stooped as the arc in the sky: an arc that 
defines a gargantuan 'C - emblazoned 
as part of the taunting words BLOC PARTY 
- high above our riff-defiled lovers' heads. 

And what's that derisory sound about? 
I can't see the stage, such is the ire in my 
ears and the stoop on my brow, provoked 
by the evening's sorry acoustics. 

These things conspire - conspire, 
I mean it-to render our heroes disappointing 
on stage tonight. 



Their shimmering tambourines wilt 
like a scrotum; their brittle percussion's 
now a dissident fug. Their coiling guitars are 
trapped in a fuzz-snarl and Andrea's vocals 
are faded as fuck. 

But masked in brave faces, and drenched 
in hurled beer, and stifled by the scanty PA, 
PGMG soar: through jabbering epic riff- 
cartwheel The Teeth Collector', through the 
urgent axe clamour of 'This is Our Emergency', 
and the claustrophobic, paranoid glory of 
'Blue Lights'. In jovial spirits, they also yield 
teasing snatches of their new material 
- brawling infernos of melody and madness, 
best witnessed on an unnamed Tyrolean 
hardcore shanty, all squeezebox arabesques 
and choirgirl screams and jawboned bass 
and karate guitars. 

They leave us with 'Speakers Push The 
Air' -like a goth/glam three-way West End 
panto, all hardcore hosannas and 
denim'n'lace. I shrug the let down of the 
evening's sound; Pretty Girls Make Graves' 
allure still abounds. I scale the long thigh of 
my paramour. They are here, we are here, 
and they turn it up loud. 



with death reminders, thoughts covered 
in squidgy black ink. It's soft, cloudy and 
powdery like a blue violent bruise on the 
wing of a rare breed of butterfly. 
Albert Stenton 



Piano Magic 



Club AC30@ Water Rats 
Theatre, London 

As spring throws up its last defences, while 
there's still enough dark in the evening and 
enough chill in the airto mask the dirt of 
London, and to amplify its capacity for secrets 
and ghosts and reimagined spaces, there's 
still a place for Piano Magic. Not for nothing 
was their singles compilation entitled 
Seasonally Affective -this is music that wilts 



in the long, bloody inertia of summertime. 
As subtle and comforting as hot breath 
exhaled on cold air, it hibernates in wintry 
melancholy-snug, secluded and safe. 
At this rare UK live outing to showcase 
the gorgeous new Disaffected 'LP, the 
atmosphere is charged and expectations 
are high. There's still time to list and save 
autumn's defeats, still time to make them 
more hopeful by casting them into noise. 

There are important reasons why 
Piano Magic shouldn't work live: the way 
they sound; so intimate and small and 
necessary, as if they should be administered 
each morning and night; tiny parcels 
of replenishment. They're like food or 
paracetamol. They deserve to be talked 



about almost entirely in lower case. The 
self-aggrandising rock-hack hyperbole 
and discourse of 'passion' is fabulously 
inapplicable to this solemn, unpretentious 
scrapbook of words and sounds. They're 
not a rock band. Except, of course, these 
days - live - they totally fucking are. 

Sound curator and PM auteur Glen 
Johnson is an unlikely frontman and guitar 
hero (unlike the black-and-chrome Fender 
Jaguar-wrangling gallic Devendra-a-like 
to his left) -but he blasts out the anti- 
passionista anthem 'Music Won't Save 
You From Anything But Silence' like Primal 
Shields never happened. 

From the delicate clockwork-electronic 
sketches of Piano Magic's earliest mid- 



Nineties singles to the impeccably 
orchestrated, occasionally grandiose, 
full-band rock of their last few albums, 
Johnson has exhibited lovingly ornamental 
music- music blown into small glass ghosts, 
songs that sculpt a London out of ice where 
you can skate alone or freeze forever. 

Live, in the back room of a Londo n pub, 
crammed in with other noisy, sweaty human 
machines, the subtleties are muted and 
kicked under the carpet. The sound is loud, 
architectural and strong enough to break 
your fists on. Encores. Spacemen 3 covers. 
The ghosts stalk silhouettes around the 
back of the room and shadow us home. 

Nothing is important. Hope is important. 
David McNamee 
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mad for it: gig diary 

Words: Miyuki Furtado 

The Rogers Sisters 

Upstairs At The Garage, London 

I was asked to review our show at Upstairs At The Garage 
and decided to write said review in the form of a Mad Lib with 
my Sisters, Jen and Laura. The capital letters denote our Mad 
Lib contributions. Here is our review: 

Who would rather spend a LUDICROUS and NUTRITIOUS 
Friday evening in London playing DISGUSTIN' music in 
a TENDERLY, SWEATY rock club? Why, The Rogers Sisters of 
course! That's exactly what they did when they CATAPULTED 
the GORILLAS at Upstairs At The Garage. 

Peering through the SHOCKING haze were wonderfully 
enthusiastic SOFT CHEESES. Jennifer, clad in purple and black, 
SMOTHERED her quitar like a new wave RECORD MOGUL 



The CRAPPY crowd erupted 
into GORGEOUS dances 



while Laura SCRUBBED the drums TICKLISHLY. Miyuki furiously 
pounded his bass u ntil his TONGUE TREMBLED out. 

The Rogers Sisters SMACKED through their set with 
SCRUMPTIOUS aplomb. Songs from their SWARTHY record, 
Three Fingers (on Too Pure), were PIMPLY featured. The 
CRAPPY crowd erupted into GORGEOUS dances to 'Zig Zag 
Wanderers' as well as TRIPPY new songs, 'Emotion/Control' 
and 'Sooner Or Later'. 

After 30 AWESOME and PALTRY minutes later, the whole 
affair came to a PERFECT DIPSTICK . All in all, it was a SPARKLY, 
FACETIOUS and GLOPPY evening. 

I ok^n ™ >-: Sarah Bowles 
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the troubles i've seen: gig diary 

Words: Neil Kulkarni 

So I walked out of the voting booth, 
prerogative and duty exercised, feeling little 
difference between the window of democracy 
and that of an ill-stocked tuck shop. I've just 
committed an act based on fear and hatred 
and fear of hatred, fear of the accelerated 
hatred a Tory government would bring, hatred 
of the thought of all those Da/VyMa/V-believing 
scum getting a grain of succour from myx. 

Walking to the train station to go see 
a metal gig, I ponder getting older and more 
cynical as my knees creak in readiness for 
the circle pit. The way in which hope's been 
removed from my politics mirrors the defeated 




fascinating AREN'T gonna be the skinny-tie 
designer-dishevelled wankers trying to cobble 
together a bad cover of 'I Love A Man In 
Uniform'. S'gonna be the metal kids, the 
almost pre-teen noiseniks proudly unschooled 
in anything old beyond the first two Stooges 
and first four Sabs albums. 

Metal kids love music that scenesters 
snottily turn their noses up at, and therefore 
the moshkids have a much more freewheeling 
sense of melody and arrangement. Metal's 
always written OUT by those in the know, so 
I know there's little else in white rock worth 
writing about. I prefer the crowds n'all; I like 



I wished the singer would pursue his 

Ian Curtis fixation all the way 



way in which, every Saturday night, I take 
my position in the sniper's nest/DJ booth and 
watch myriad supposed futures for rock'n'roll 
swim in and out. 

In the past few months I've seen The Cribs 
toss themselves around to little avail. I've seen 
The Editors and wished the lead singer would 
pursue his Ian Curtis fixation all the way. I've 
seen The Mooney Suzuki and Kaiser Chiefs 
get away with crimes I thought we declared 
against international law in the Britpop Wars. 
And I've seen The Paddingtons and Special 
Needs be so fucking bad that I've been rude 
to friends and family as a consequence. 

I've felt like I'm watching car commercials. 
I've seen the reactionary point-missing stupidity 
and soullessness of the last wave of Britrock 
wankers simply moved on five years and 
applied to a different era. I've seen this 
defiantly unthrilling fossil-fucking called an 
exciting new wave by kids happy to surf it, 
as old farts are gruesomely vindicated like 
groped grandads. 

So, now, I take a book and read while 
waiting to DJ. And I've started believing in 
metal again. Cos fuck me, if anyone's doing 
anything with gusto or grace with a guitar 
any more, it ain't painfully hip indie kids. If you 
walk into a rehearsal room and put your ear 
to the door, the bands who are gonna be most 



watching girls beat up boys while the old look 
older than ever. 

Leviathan slayed me in Birmingham with 
perhaps the best show I'll see all year, The 
Haunted creased me up and broke me down 
with equal brutality and tonight I'm on the train 
to see Trivium tear Wolverhampton a new 
arsehole (like they'll notice: last year a woman's 
body was found in a bush off Wolves ring-road 
after it had lain unnoticed and decomposing 
for over eight months). They're great, 
happytobehere, clumsily headbanging like 
a thrash metal boyband, and a tongue- 
waggling joyful delight compared to all the 
tired disaffection and old poses by which indie 
bands seem hidebound. Hysterically epic 
and pompous, angst-ridden and childish, 
suffused with melodies so Euro-romantic 
that A-Ha would be proud, but fed through 
a grindcore mincer that makes everything 
emerge as a direct heat-seaking girder of 
chrome through the temple. 

I'm gonna go write a letter to the NME 
about why Still Remains should be on the 
cover and how all that indie shit can kiss my 
black-metal ass. Too cerebral perhaps? You're 
right. Next person I see with a fashionably false 
Ramones T-shirt gets a pinch and a punch and 
a Chinese burn like a motherfucker. 

You're damn right we're still at war. 



DJ Format 



Concorde 2, Brighton 

The crew've been on stage for 1 minutes 
and we're asking ourselves: is this really DJ 
Format's show? He played the decks, he 
selected the hyperactive! fun! beats, but 
he's not the one making an impression. 

Cos by now what's hitting us vicious 
is the frontline, two Canadian MCs, 
Abdominal (blue T-shirt, thin) and D-Sisive 
(black T-shirt, fat). The beats may be 
Format's, but the bold I ine of sweat dancing 
down Abdominal's chest like a Technicolor 
Dulux skunk gives testament to one bold 
fact: this show's more than that. 

Both have energy, but of the two it's 
D-Sisive who's more corrosive with his flow, 
dissing one unfortunate for being, "Played 
out like white people talking fo'shizzle 
lingo ". And it's D-Sisive who charms his 
way into the crowd's collective heart with his 
ludicrously overstated claim to be, "The illest 
MC (you've) ever seen with man boobs ". 

Yeah, maybe. Though the claim's almost 
as far-fetched as the earlier boast that 
Format is the "UK's hottest beat maker", 



he is, if not terminally ill, at least moderately 
sick. And it's this, along with his and Ab's 
energy, that makes tonight worthwhile. It's 
their work which pushes the show beyond 
the exhausted irrelevance of fellow nostalgia 
pimps such as Jurassic 5 and Ugly Duckling. 

Fo shizzle? Fo' Sheezy. 
Richard Stacey 



The Thermals 



Barden's Boudoir, London 

This review should have been all about 
The Thermals. How awesome they were. 
How they whipped through their set like the 
Ramones, stopping onlyfor drummer Jordan 
Hudson to count off the lead into the next 
song. How, despite the terrible sound, their 
songs both new and old explode and fizz 
like the rock-candy crystals that were banned 
at my school. 

Except it's not. It's all about the two 
mean old dudes at the front. Let's call them 
Horace and Jasper. Horace and Jasper are 
almost the only thing I can recall about 
this show. The way they threw themselves 
around, stomping all over the little indie girls. 



The way they tossed beer all over my friend 
and I (twice). The way one of them - Jasper, 
I think-tried to punch out the dude standing 
next to me for asking them, politely, to 
calm down. 

They hijacked the show, intimidated 
everyone and none of us felt like we could 
do anything to stop them. It would almost be 
heartbreaking if it weren't for the friendships 
forged in the crowd, unified against our 
common enemy, or the gleeful delight 
found in scooping the plastic pint glasses 
off the filthy floor and bouncing them off 
their baldy heads. 

It would almost be heartbreaking if 
it weren't for the fact that I tripped up the 
stairs and onto Stoke Newington Road with 
a broad smile on my face. 
Natalie Moore 



War Against Sleep 



The Folkhouse, Bristol 

Two songs in, and I need a drink, though 
not in a bad anaesthetic and horror of 
existence way. Nothing desperate about 
this need. It's just that red wine exists for 



a reason, and the reason is gigs like this. 
Now, War Against Sleep's first album, 
Messages, was all last cigarettes in 
alleyways before choosing to risk death 
in surviving a late night city-centre taxi queue 
orfacing the whiplash of the elements on 
the cross-town walk home. 

Invitation To The Feast takes the cocktail 
dress and smeared mascara of the piano-led 
songs and follows them through to the 
morning after. Beams of light cut through 
their darkness, but with enough motes 
of dust suspended in the air, caught in 
the light, for the new songs to retain 
their atmosphere.The four men summon 
a mood that starts with Coh en and 
Walker, then follows the muse wherever 
it takes them, from the childlike idyll of 
'Puppies And Kitten' to the glam stomp 
of 'Borderline Personality'. 

At its worst, when it's become mere 
posture, it still chooses an agreeable shape. 
At its best, the music becomes rich, red 
and liquid enough to quench my thirst 
for the grape. 
Kieron Gillen 
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devil music 

Words: Stevie Chick 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 



He ploughs diesel-soaked Buicks of 
riff into moments of folk-hewed 
vulnerability, like a naughty boy 
attacking his sister's teddy bears 
with a fearsome toy dinosaur 




The White Stripes 

Get Behind Me Satan (XL Recordings) 

Welcome back, Jack. 

There was almost a point, deep 
into Elephant, where you could sense 
something slipping away from Jack 
White. Not that The Whites Stripes' 
fourth album didn't impress, its hefty 
stomp and regal prowl evoking its 
animal namesake. On the surface, 
Elephant was perfect, down to the 
dust-to-digital production of Toerag's 
Liam Watson. But there was an 
eerie emptiness at play, the blood 
splattered in Meg'n'Jack's sibling 
scraps washed clean off the walls. 
Too little dysfunction. 

Elephant sounded like The White 
Stripes making a White Stripes record, 
or at least what Q magazine etal, 
their newfound champions, defined 
as a White Stripes record. Classicism 
in the Zep/Beatles lineage was the 
order of the day, a studied retroism, 
tongue-in-cheek lyrical playfulness. 
What was missing, though, was 
the spook, the voodoo that fires Jack 
White into howling like a love-stung 
angel when he nears the mic. 

What made DeStijI so refreshing, 
back in 2001 , was not its ragged 
traditionalism, its craftsmanship, but 
rather the fervour with which Jack 
invested and infected these forms, 
a righteous fire that burned away 
years of studied cool and critical 
baggage and canonical familiarity, 
scorching to the very soul of a music 
re-awakened in their hands. 

Seemingly using the ornery hide 
of Elephant to shield himself through 
the media shit-storm of what was 
surely the peak of White Stripes- 
mania, Get Behind Me Satan finds 
Jack throwing off the covers and 
revealing himself to be vulnerable and 
confused and, possibly, heartbroken. 
It's the same Jack who tears into Dolly 
Parton's 'Jolene' with not an iota of 
irony, just cutting deep to the bitter 
emotional bite of that song. And few 
can essay heartbreak with the brittle, 
cutting wit of a sulking Jack - as Jason 



Von Bondie learnt to his cost, White 
can be savage when cornered. 

It opens with the single 'Blue 
Orchid', Jack'n'Meg pouring their 
jackhammerfunk into a glitter ball- 
glancing, glam-drenched disco-stomp 
that echoes similar noises ground 
out by DFA 1 979. For the record, 
Jack sounds like Emotional Rescue-era 
Jaggerhere, but not a bit as jaded. So 
far, so (quality) indie disco. But track 
two, 'The Nurse', is where the fog 
creeps in, and things take a turn for 
the darker. Absent is Jack's plastic 
Sears guitar, replaced - as in much of 
the album - by piano and vibraphone. 
Until, that is, a most uncouth blast of 
distortion-hazed noise tears through, 
like a drunken, unwelcome visitor 
hoisting a brick through your window 
past the midnight hour. Clumsy and 
messy, like a hopelessly breaking 
heart, it intrudes on the track several 
times, arhythmically and with little 
artfulness, until it collapses into a 
barrage of bursts, like a corpse's final 
flail. The result is to be left on edge, 
unsettled. Creeped the fuck out. 

Whatfollows includes 'Doorbell', 
so naggingly catchy it could well be 
White Stripes' own 'Crazy Frog' 
(there's gold in them thar ringtones); 
the deliciously Big Star lament 
'Forever For Her (Is Over For Me)'; 
'As Ugly As I Seem' painting the word 
"regret" in gently Byrdsian tones; 
'The Denial Twist', like Beck jamming 
with The Electric Mayhem; and the 
sick gothic country of 'White Moon'. 
Then and only then do we commence 
. ..Satan's third, and darkest, side. 

'Instinct Blues' is everything 
Elephant's 'Ball And Biscuit' should've 
been: bone lean and acid-fried blues, 
agitated by animal lust, and speared 
by atonal guitar freakouts and walls of 
frustrated din. There follows a bizarre 
and impenetrable nursery rhyme 
from Meg, a sorbet before Take Take 
Take', a truly startling song that bolts 
a tumbleweed strum to a heavy piano 
chorus, booming like something off 
a Morricone score, Meg thumping 



tympani with elan as Jack ponders 
the vampirish qualities of fame (the 
celeb in question being Rita Hayworth 
- good taste, Jack). Call the lyric Jack's 
'International Jetset', though the 
music itself, a grandiose tantrum, 
is more Dylan than dub, a new beast 
all its own. 

'Little Ghost', a morbid dustbowl 
ditty, is another brief segue, before 
'Red Rain': perhaps Jack's grisliest, 
most viciously odd song to date, and 
possibly his best. Slide guitar picks 
out an eerie melody, accompanied 
by toy piano and weary falsetto, 
tumbling into a brutal duel between 
Jack's roaring guitar, slashing out 
a twisted razor-wire blues, and his 
increasingly unhinged vocal, like 
an insane preacher swollen with 
the spirit. Messy, eerie, chilling, it's 
a murder ballad with evil seeped into 
its core, the lonely, desperate, snarling 
darkness of the blues. 

'I Ain't That Lonely Yet' is as 
sweet a closer as you could hope for, 
a fragile, gospel-infused note of 
hopefulness that somehow quells 
all the bared fangs and broken hearts 
it follows. But the jagged edges are 
what you'll remember and return to. 
Jack's mastery of rock'n'roll was never 
in question but, as he sits and ploughs 
diesel-soaked Buicks of riff into 
moments of folk-hewn vulnerability, 
like a naughty boy attacking his 
sister's teddy bears with a fearsome 
toy dinosaur, his ability to play out 
his heartaches and his inner dramas 
in such a flamboyant but still resonant 
manner, is confirmed. 
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water music 

Words: Nicola Meighan 
Illustration: David Bailey 



My heart, my hands, 
a blowjob, a goat, 
an orgy of all four? 




Smog 

A River Ain't Too Much To Love 
(Domino) 

Reasons to be tearful, one to three: 

One: Because you make me 
thirsty, because of your voice - like 
a gentle lion smiling, singing through 
tears and a wounded pride - because 
you make me cry and spill my pint. 

Two: Because "Black is all colours 
at once"- as you yodel in passion- 
soaked primary hues on jaunty rodeo 
line-dance The Well'. Because you 
fracture the blackness, colour by 
colour, until it's been rendered 
a workable load: "I gave it my red 
rage, my yellow streak, the greenest 
parts of me. . . and my blues, " you 
hee-haw - as hopes rise and chords 
rise and despair fades to shades 
of magnolia - like the love-cursed, 
crazy horse-whisperer you are. 

Three: Because you make me sad 
I stayed away from home: because 
when you sing, "I'm a southern bird 
who stayed north too long", I wring 



the geography inside out, and I think 
of how sad I was when I was gone. 

Smog, (smog), Bill Callahan, 
Kentucky troubadour, exalted 
American storyteller: you sing these 
things and you play these songs 
- so don't be surprised if you find me 
today, alone in the bath, deliberating 
quite what to bid in return: my heart, 
my hands, a blowjob, a goat, an orgy 
of all four? Well, just say the word. 

I lunge in the heart-fluttering 
snares and the sublime prayer 
of 'Rock Bottom Riser' - uplifted 
by elephant corduroy bass and 
hopscotch arpeggios and waltzing 
pianos: it refracts off my bath, just as 
it does the river in your plaintive creek 
fable of ardour and hope: "/ am a 
rock-bottom riser/And I owe it all to 
you," you pledge. And I believe you. 

Check out my toes dancing with 
the taps and the overflow, water 
swilling up the walls, and crashing 
onto the bathroom floor, in time to 
the swaggering wagon shanty of 



'Mother Of The World', in which you 
too make much reference to bathing, 
albeit mainly with your sister. 

"She said I had an ego on me the 
size of Texas/But I'm new here/And I 
forget/Does that mean big or small?" 
you cajole. It's big enough for me, Mr 
Callahan, and there's plenty of room 
in this bath foranother. Come on in. 



The101ers 



Elgin Avenue Breakdown (Revisited) 
(EMI) 

It's a fair historical document, but it's not that 
good. The passion is there. The tunes and 
ragged punk riffs are present, but mostly this 
collection of live and studio tracks from Joe 
Strummer's pre-Clash rockabilly-influenced 
1 01 ers sounds lacklustre. There was a reason 
they split up after seeing The Sex Pistols, 
y'know. Instead, we have a batch of songs 
-the perky 'Keys To Your Heart', 'Surf City' 
-that wouldn't sound out of place on that 
dreadful fourth Clash album Sandinista. 
Fans of punk rock, look elsewhere. 
Jerry Thackray 



A Hawk And A Hacksaw 



Darkness At Noon (Leaf) 

Refining the dementedly compressed world 
folk apocalypse of his debut into something 
more stately and hypnotic, one man band- 
cum-musical ethnographer Jeremy Barnes 
nudges his fevered travelogue into delirious 
new terrain. The Looney Tunes menagerie 
has been pared back and space made for 
flashes of the nursery mantra psychedelics 
of his old outfit Neutral Milk Hotel. You 
hear this in vocal interludes like the rolling 
glockenspiel waltz of 'For Slavoj' and the 
breathtaking blast of an opener 'Laughter 
In The Dark', which mutates a Transylvanian 
melody into something lysergic and ominous. 

Afluid and entertaining exercise in 
wilful miscegenation which mates lovingly 
manhandled accordions, harps, violins, 
pianos, horns and Jew's harps, this is loving 
and irreverent world music for p unks who 
swerve shy of oatmeal and drum workshops. 
James Papademetrie 



Acid Mothers Temple 



SWR (Very Friendly) 

The Acid Mothers Temple collective have 
been responsible for some transcendental 
moments over the years, notoriously the live 
version of drone masterpiece 'Lady Pink 
Marmalade', an incredibly twisted and 
beautiful song that often forms the core of a 
show. When I first saw it performed my head 
melted when the band decided playing it 
once wasn't enough and repeated it in its 
entirety. Whil e focused on improvisation, it's 
been their insistence on rooting everything in 
hooks and spiralling melodies that sets them 
apart, notfreeforming over the schritchedy 
noise, spastic riffs and solos that drag them 
down here. 5l/I//?will certainly find a comfy 
home amongst the converted. But for the 
most part, these 1 3 fragmented pieces seem 
underdeveloped and a little throwaway. 
The Corpo 



Ellen Allien 

Thrills (Bpitch Control) 

The New River is a centuries-old canal that runs from the hills into the belly 
of London. Most of it flows underground; and wherever you are in London, 
you're never more than a few feet from the gloomy footprints of past 
generations. I've never been to Berlin; London is what I know. And in this city 
that thrives on what is concealed, German producer Ellen Allien's new album 
makes perfect sense. While the world above rushes by, she creates a powerful 
electronic undertow that pushes her earlier work into subtler territory. This 
is where the album's Thrills lie: the music, stripped of all but the most basic 
melody, hints at unknown pleasures, where texture, mood and atmosphere 
are the driving forces. Those looking for the techno's quick release of 
adrenaline will find only trace elements, as if the memory of a long-gone rave 
has been sealed in the crumbling walls of a dank warehouse. Where bodies 
once crowded in thrall to the laws of Brownian motion, only ghosts remain. 
Daniel Trilling 
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Animal Collective and 
Vashti Bunyan 



Prospect Hummer (Fat Cat) 

Animal Collective come sneaking back via 
a trail of candy left by the great white witch 
of folk, Vashti Bunyan. They pick up where 
Sung Tongs finished, with four new tracks 
laid down in London during the summer of 
2004. An acoustic tableau of string buzz 
and exhaled air dominates, creating a spell 
that's as fragile as it is fleeting. It's the 
perfect playground for Bunyan, whose late 
Sixties work has served as a surprisingly 
unifying influence for the current wave 
of new weird American folk. 

But while Bunyan's collaboration 
with Devendra Banhartwasan obvious 
meeting of similar minds, throwing up 
an analagous facsimile of her best-known 
solo recordings, her intermingling with 
Animal Collective's tangled calamity is 
truly a unique and unpredictable entity. 
Detuned guitars barrel-roll into walls of 
jittering sound as Vashti's vocals serenely 
pick their way into your subconscious, born 
into wobble as the sparks from the campfire 
fly upwards. 
Merek Cooper 



Futurists Against The Ocean 
(Web Of Mimicry) 

I don't know whether to listen to this or live 
by it. "Kill The Dog, Tie Them Up, Then Take 
The Money, " barks the opening track: and 
in the space of a few leaden notes I sense 
ASVA are angry. Real fucking angry. So 
I'm gonna be real nice. 

Nurturing the canine theme, here's 
a resume of our raging rabble's pedigree: 
their dissonant, spellbinding chorus is 
colonised by members of SunnO))), Burning 
Witch, Goatsnake, The Apes Of Wrath 
and Master Musicians Of Bukkake- which 
forewarns one thing: this is going to be 
heavy Oof. Four corpulent tracks, none 
shorter than 12 minutes, are bayoneted 
by tubular bells and cacophonic spells and 
shimmering wind-up jewellery box litanies, 
while Messianic choirboys lash in a bloody 
lake of din and Light Sabre distortion: all 
hail the sweet clamour of sickening doom 
Nicola Meighan 



Greetings from 




falling (again) 
and laughing 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Phil Elliott 

Orange Juice 

The Glasgow School (Domino) 

"They say there's a thousand like 
you /Maybe that's true/ I fell for you 
and nobody else" 

- 'Falling And Laughing' 

This is where it starts: fumbled 
glances in doorways, fringes worn 
proudly like Roger McGuinn, guitars 
a rush of blood through the heart 
and out onto the streets, mistakes 
and laughter mixed in with crush- 
worthy melodies and the undeniable 
buzz of falling in love for the 1 1 3th 
time. Orange Juice were Glasgow 
boys manly enough to admit that 
their feminine side was at least twice 



Sleater-Kinney 

The Woods (Sub Pop) 

The Golden Gate Bridge, which connects San Francisco to Marin County, is 
the most popular recorded location for suicides in the world. The 220-foot 
jump takes four seconds to complete, and jumpers hit the water at a speed 
of 75 miles per hour. Their last sight, therefore, is a perfect bird's-eye view 
into the San Francisco Bay. An additional motivation to jump, or thecause 
of the regret most survivors say comes over them in mid-air? 

When Corin Tucker sings that, "Four seconds was the longest wait" on 
the rhythmic, propulsive 'Jumpers', she's wrestling with this question herself. 
Political and personal despair are blurred on The Woods, feeding off each 
other and interwoven tightly. Timely stuff for an age in which it's impossible 
not to take the American political landscape personally, not to feel election 
results like a slap to the face or blow to the gut. Sleater-Kinney's last album, 
the terrific One Beat, was a rallying cry - one of many. 

The Woods sounds like it was recorded at the moment when it sank 
in that the call to arms hadn't worked. Sleater-Kinney had been devoted 
campaigners, but they'd lost. Where to now? Opener The Fox' is a shell- 
shocked howl; asquall of guitars being dragged through a thorny thicket. 
And it's loud: like Sleater-Kinney need to prove to themselves that they're 
still alive, still capable of making an unholy racket. Guitar solos pummel and 
Corin shrieks louder than ever before, a true desperate housewife. And while 
there's reckless despair in abundance, Sleater-Kinney's quest to delve into 
the heart of America and conquer that despair is one marked by their vitality. 
Alex Macpherson 



as enticing as their male. Before 
Stephen Pastel and Morrissey, there 
was Edwyn Collins. Cavalier, gay 
(in the old-fashioned sense), flashing 
a coy smile while simultaneously 
flicking his hair back and falling over 
drunk; championing a proletarian 
pop music that took punk's first and 
most important lesson to heart- do 
it yourself, the others are probably 
boring old farts anyway -and applied 
it to the music of Motown, Subway 
Sect, Stax, disco, Buzzcocks, life itself. 

The first Orange Juice singles 
are peerless: 'Falling And Laughing' 
and its riotous instrumental B-side; 
'Simply Thrilled Honey' (oh MY 
GOD!) with its infectious, stuttered 
denouement of peer pressure; the 



Dexys); mostly the same songs, but 
an entirely different feel (polished 
and glistening like the first rainfall 
of spring). Both are as fine as each 
other, but it's the first that is repeated 
here, alongside the aforementioned 
four Postcard singles. Also included 
are two bonus tracks: a weird send- 
up of 'Stars On 45' called 'Blokes 
On 45'; and some pre-OJ vintage 
Nu-Sonics. No complaints, but I was 
hoping for more obscure material. 

Still. This is, without doubt, some 
of the finest 'independent' pop music 
recorded. And you know what? As 
with Beat Happening, Huggy Bear 
and The Slits, all most critics could 
think to say about Orange Juice was, 
"You can't play your instruments, 



If technical flaws do exist, they 
only add to the music's charm, 
to its humanity 



tinny, delirious 'Blue Boy'; the 
unstoppable 'Poor Old Soul'. . . 
these were the barely formulated 
refrains that launched a thousand 
independent bands and helped 
define one of the Greatest Indie 
Labels of our time: Postcard Records 
(Orange Juice, Josef F, Aztec Camera, 
The Go-Betweens), the Sound Of 
Young Scotland indeed. And then 
the band - Edwyn, songwriting 
partner James Kirk, Steven Daly, 
David McClymont- got even better. 
A debut album Ostrich Graveyard 
was recorded, and scrapped, for 
being too. . .what, precisely? Gleeful? 
Amateur? Spontaneous? It had 
something to do with the band 
signing to a major label, Polydor, 
halfway through its recording. So 
another was released in its stead, 
1 982 's You Can't Hide Your Love 
Forever, pretty much my favourite 
debut ever (alongside The Fall and 



you don't know what you're doing, 
that's not rock'n'roll." It was 
accepted Edwyn couldn't 'sing'. You 
WHAT??? As the future NME editor, 
Steve Sutherland, rightly wrote at the 
time, "Since when has pop's odd 
stray note meant anything other than 
the finest point of expression, the bit 
where personality punctures a rigid 
song formula and really rejoices or 
hurts?" Listen to the deprecating 
'Consolation Prize' or joyous 
rendition of Vic Godard's 'Holiday 
Hymn', and then tell me that 
perceived technical 'flaws' matter 
one jot. If they do exist, they only add 
to the music's charm, to its humanity. 
That's the line that separates Plan B 
readers from Coldplay aficionados. 
We want to hear the humanity at 
music's core. We like it when things 
go wrong, or aren't quite perfect. 

This compilation is beyond 
essential. This is lifeblood itself. 
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age of innocence 

Words: Shane Moritz 
Illustration: Robert Ramsden 




Architecture In Helsinki 

In Case We Die (Moshi Moshi) 

Darling, 

How on earth you ever convinced me to wear that 
gown to the ball I'll never know, but it's easily the most 
sensible decision I've ever made! Sorry for nipping out 
so soon. Hamish dropped a bombshell, and oh, how 
I did despair. He's moving to Canada! I haven't left 
the boudoir; instead, I've been elegantly removing 



synths stealing electro-pop kisses; marvellous percussion; 
and a tuba that says hello in a meaningful way. Glorious 
first single 'Do The Whirlwind' does a modern disco sitar 
samba, while the rather creepy 'Cemetery' sounds like 
a lost track from Grease and 'Frenchy, I'm Faking' is a sure 
fire synth-skank classic. I hear some tasty sweet lyrics, too. 
"Choking on a wishbone in the fire-line of lovers who will 
never slow down," comes from 'Wishbone'. Goodness 
gracious, could the angel-voiced female be any more 



Like a Sly Stone for kids, addicted to icy poles, not crack 



the cobwebs from Saturday night and listening to some 
positively adoring pop music. 

Be a love, and loan me your collection of tiny, twee 
pop orchestras and I'll lend you a new CD that's doubly 
delightful: Melbourne's Architecture In Helsinki. Darling, it 
was you wasn't it, who recommended me their first album 
Fingers Crossed! As I recall, it had some surprising twists, 
but this one betters it. Like a Sly Stone for kids, addicted 
to icy poles, not crack. Big ideas supplanted into zippy 
extravaganzas, Ritalin-deficient and full of caprice. AIH 
are an eight-piece who play 40 instruments, apparently. I 
hear a battalion of brass; a gaggle of glockenspiel; strange 



sublime? The other singer, poor chap, I believe his voice is 
failing (probably from too much MJ as a kid). He means 
well, arranges songs like a deranged genius and plays the 
guitar like the fifth Go-Between. You must hear it, darling. 

Oh, but before I go, I believe I found one of your 
pearl earrings after the party (under the dressing table?). 
Splendid party, duck; still, I was slightly astonished to 
waltz into the kitchen and find Chauncey's lecherous 
claws on Martha, the maid from Rwanda. Anyway, must 
sign off. I haven't listened to 'Do The Whirlwind' today, 
and if I don't hear it soon, I will most certainly hang myself. 

Love, S. 



The Mountain Goats 

The Sunset Tree (4AD) 

"Some things you do for money, some you do for love love love, " sings John 
Darnielle, cracking a smile that morphs into tears, purveying his memories 
of a time when the only consistent thing in his life was a record player, 
expressing what words, cries and laughter could not. Darnielle reminds me 
why I'm doing slogging away in a thankless industry, trying to convey what 
music means to me. It means submerging yourself in a language that only 
instruments, played at full volume, can articulate. It's the crackle on a dusty 
turntable permeating the homely veneer of a Neil Young record; it's twisting 
around your bedroom, sublimely happy; it's the feeling that every stroke 
speaks directly to you. And it's all here, under the shade of the Sunset Tree. 
Beth Capper 



Black Nielson 



Current Sunlight (Low Transit) 

A lazy ray of sunshine breaks through the 
clouds. Woozy Beach Boys harmonies 
accompany the gentle clip-clop of pony 
hooves down country lanes. There's shuffling 
drums, slide guitar and honkytonk piano, 
but really it's all about the way Mike Gale's 
fragile falsetto swoops over the music like a 
kite above the South Downs. The band even 
look like a herd of those adorable Scottish 
indie-rock cows, shaggy hair and thoughtful 
expressions, pondering bucolic melancholy. 
Kate St Clair 



Bosque Brown 



Plays Mara Lee Miller 
(Burnt Toast Vinyl) 

This is great. Sounds like Cat Power, with 
a few peculiar Texan slants and maybe some 
Joanna Newsom thrown in -the same naive 
lyricism, disturbing throwbacks to arcane 
blues records, devastated Southern drawl, 
sparse and strung-out guitar motifs: and 
also a little lap steel courtesy of Mara Lee's 
husband Ryan. But it's great. You can hear 
the isolation of Miller's small-town childhood 
in the intimate howl of 'Still Afraid'; feel 
the redemptive passion of local preachers 
in 'Israel'; cry along to the Edge City 
loneliness of 'Hwy 377'. There's no fluster, 
no bluster: just unadulterated beauty. 

You suspect that Ms Miller would sound 
like this without any Chan Marshall, without 
any Joanna - and therein lays her power. 
Everett True 



Bullet Union 



Ruin's Domino (Jealous) 

For now, hardcore is like new wave's angry 
estranged cousin, almost forgotten. But 
sometimes latent genes can pop up in 
bizarre tandem. And then you get post- 
hardcore like this. Bullet Union are ace. 
All restless and clever loops, angular and 
awkward, sores and CCTVs, they can swirl 
and thrash, and scream and yell. And they 
sound tight like Fugazi, but also thick and 
cleverly prod uced. Gritty and difficult-angry 
antidotes to the smooth or fluid versions 
nu-new wave rhythms, and utterly un-nice. 
Just for the pissed-off forgotten kids. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Cassetteboy 



Mick's Tape (Antidote) 

On Cassetteboy's infamous debut, there's 
a brilliant moment during their cut up 
of 'Camouflage': "It was in the jungle 
wars of 65, "Stan Ridway croaks, before 
a perfectly timed break of retro-junglism 
kicks in. It's a musical gag, and such form 
as comedy is also the theme of Cassetteboy's 
new album. It too is stupid yet brilliant, 
obvious yet completely necessary and, 
most importantly, very funny. But while 
there's still an array of cut-up virtuosity, 
more often we find Cassetteboy just letting 
the music roll on to set a timbre. Where 
they'd have previously crammed in jokes 
faster than your neurones could process, 
here they'll do one. Perhaps. And if you're 
lucky, it could even be funny. Tragically, 
even their sense of scatology seems to 
have abandoned them. 
Kieron Gillen 



The Chemistry Experiment 



The Melancholy Death Of. . . 
(Fortuna Pop) 

It would be easy to dismiss The Chemistry 
Experiment as being little more than an 
amalgam of their influences. Tindersticks' 
sultry nicotine-stained melancholy? Check. 
Pulp's peculiar pomp Pop? Check. Jack's 
swaggering cinematic and literate Rock? 
Check. Electro-pop extravagance and 
prog-folk experimentation? Check. But 
put it all together and you get a record that 
transcends the sum of its parts and emerges 
as a naturally strange and eclectic beast. 
No obvious post-punk retreads here, then, 
but rather a challenging and marvellously 
rewarding album of dark and delicious depth. 
AlistairFitchett 
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Colleen 



The Golden Morning Breaks (Leaf) 

Selection of instruments used on this album 
(may) include: Cello; Lute; Viola de Gamba; 
Harmonicon (a glass organ invented by a 
mad scientist); Toadstools; Fairy Harps, 
Aeolian Harps and Grass Harps; The Dawn 
Chorus (Frogs on tenor, Herons on alto and 
Starlings on soprano); Ghostly Xylophones 
made from the bones of 1 6th Century 
Madrigal Composers; Vacuum tubes from 
Turing's Thinking Machine; Evil Pixie-sprites 
ringing Bluebells; Clockwork (broken); Music 
boxes (haunted); Fluttering Butterfly Wings; 
Typewriter (monkeys not included). Note: 
No actual madrigal composers were harmed 
during the making of this album. 
Kate St Clair 



Be (Good Music) 

No irony, this opens with 25 seconds of 
double bass solo and nearly every moment 
of it feels good. And, yeah ! Kanye's back; 
world peace is surely imminent.Common's 
on form like a man who knows his time is 
now. It's on the taut, confident, dirty soul 
thrills of 'Testify'. Or 'Chi City', a melancholic 
tribute to his hometown where he has the 
gall to say he raps, "With the passion of 
Christ"- you know it's true. Or, finally, 
'Pop's Reprise' a 1 0-minute beardathonic 
ramble through the mind of Bilal: imparting 
fractured wisdom. "Be a brilliant soul. . . " 
he chirrups. "Be the last one of 144,000, 
be eternal. Be. "Y'know, Common's 
launching a range of hats. Nice. 
Richard Stacey 



Bobby Conn And 
The Glass Gypsies 



Live Classics Vol.1 (Thrill Jockey) 

Live albums are great when they capture 
the sound and feel of a proper performance. 
Being Bobby Conn's first such disc, the set 
here reeks with all that and more, but is also 
upfront about the fact it was recorded over 
two days in a Chicago studio before an 
invited audience. Bobby naturally plays up 
the campiness, even asking the audience 
to applaud like they've just h eard the best 
song ever.There are staggering versions of 
'No Revolution', 'Baby Man' and 'Winners', 
Bobby's voice ratcheting up the intensity in 
ways that anyone who has witnessed his 
incendiary stage presence will recognise. 
The vibe is heightened by some great playing 
from the Glass Gypsies, letting rip in glam 
rock style , with some particularly vibrant 
guitar fireworks and extra synth waddles 
to spice up the songs. 
Richard Fontenoy 
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band sinister 

Words: Steve Hanson 
Illustration: Lisa Harker 

The Fall 

The Complete Peel Sessions 
1978-2004 (BBC/Sanctuary) 

The Fall and Peel often seemed 
synonymous and these 24 sessions were 
institutions, quickly becoming legends as 
traded rarities. Now released as a six CD 
box they will only ever be the former. But 
the mythical Fall isn't exploded, remaining 
as enigmatic as Mark E Smith's mind, 
spouting autopoetic babble across the 
airwaves from the city which in turn 
spewed his lightning conductor figure. 

"The BOMB itself became content, having 
had a short reign as environment" 
-Marshall McLuhan, Counterblast, 1969 

The IRA device detonated in 1 996 also 
survives as an urban myth mantra as 'the 
best thing that happened to the city'. In 
24 Hour Party People, Tony Wilson likens 



Quasimoto 

The Further Adventures Of Lord Quas (Stones Throw/PIAS) 

Quasimoto is not Madlib, I swear. Returning for the first time since he 
dropped - unseen - in 2000, Quasimoto is the helium-fuelled fuck-fiend 
you've been wanting to hang out with for years. A rude, reckless little bugger 
with a huge blunt and a whiskey fetish, causing a ruckus on the bus and 
a mess on the bedsheets, he babbles inspired nonsense over awesome jazz 
breaks as huge as his libido. He defamiliarises like van Gogh. Like, have you 
ever wondered, "Why does night fall and day break?"' Course not. 

I swear he is not Madlib. He is too small. He has even managed to find 
a bespoke chipmunk girlfriend (although he is not faithful, no fears). He is 
not Madlib because he does not build these breaks that jerk off against each 
other; helives in them. Madlib cannot have been this originally genius, not 
again ! Nah. He must be the dirty, semi-conscious operation of your wrecked, 
tanked-up and crappy, media-saturated brain. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Manchester to "renaissance Florence ". 
Martin Hannett retorts with, "This is Dark 
Ages fucking Manchester". Wilson and 
Hannett present negative and positive 
images of the same place, a Janus head 
looking in two directions, a duality 
recurrent even before Engels' pejorative 
study during an era of industrial pride. Yet 
recent images of shiny bars and flats shore 
up this concrete oxymoron. The dualities 
are presented in binary form, 'Madchester', 
soon swallowed by 'Gunchester'. 

Smith's glass is neither half full nor 
half empty, though it's often both. The 
Fall represent what the Manchester Area 
Psychogeography Group called "the multi- 
real", in opposition to "the Mighty Real": 
"Homeless, addicted, or working and 
comfortable, all rub shoulder-to-shoulder 
in the flickering montage of meanings that 
is Oldham Street." 

Smith stutters signifiers representing 
such polyphony: businessmen and bag 
ladies; " Young graphic designers! " 
The monochrome LSD revelations of 
'Jawbone And The Air Rifle' are horribly 
thrilling here, lucid. Those BBC engineers 
are something else. Still, he doesn't ever 
nail it, he tear-gasses it. 'Winter' is truly 
psychogeographic, a spatial exploration. 
Similarly, 'M5' is weird, a whole angry 
day swallowed in two minutes through 
prismatic spectacles. Smith lurks medicined, 
spouting Burroughs-ian paranoia like 
a shaman with Tourette's. A giggling, 
gummy imp on 'DIY Meat', he makes the 
song less important than the impression 
made, but his torn jotter places him closer 
to Dadaism than Impressionism, Schwitters 
opening a Beefheart franchise in Blackburn. 

Manchester is a malleable energy 
field. According to wave physics, three 
different results are possible: resonance, 
interference or annihilation. The Hagienda 



Half full? 
Half empty? 
Sell-out? 
Neither, none 



is now long demolished, but marketed back 
to a newly affluent section of its own youth 
movement in the form of luxury flats built 
on the site. Yet as late as 1 999 a shocking 
43 per cent of all households in Manchester 
were on housing benefit; 94 per cent of 
Jobcentre vacancies pa id less than the 
benefit level for a couple with two children. 

"/ curse your family and wish them poor" 
-The Fall, 'Squid Lord', 1988 

Northerners like Leeds' Gang Of Four and 
events like the Red Wedge concert were 
the left-wing hangovers of UK punk and 
Rock Against Racism. Smith's Manchester 
both conjures and contains the prowling 
back street monsters of that era. Check 
out 'Behind The Counter', aggressive and 
wonky, a mid-afternoon five-pint binge, 
then back to the studio. The Fall continued 
to reflect a bleak, sardonic, dole queue 
north, even when the Oasis logo had 
replaced the Union Jack and rendered 
it obsolete. Smith remained out there, 
a contingent nightmare on which middle- 
class children might stumble in their search 
for thrills in a now-hip north. 

But as we have seen, The Fall are 
multiple. 'Lie Dream Of A Casino Soul' and 
'Container Drivers' conjure both Lancashire 
hells and heavens. 'Chicago Now' 
promotes Smith's Calvinist work ethic while 
he appears to criticise it in 'Puritan'. Half 
full? Half empty? Sell-out? Neither, none. 
The major label era doesn't even scan on 
the radar; it reads like a perfect trajectory, 
a total body of work, no compromise of 
aesthetic in any period. 'Idiot Joy Showland' 
is ramshackle and note form, menacing, 
Deleuzian smashed fragment as magnum 
opus. A lot of these versions are thus, the 
nature of the beast which spawned them, 
and so they appear definitive, itself another 
contradiction in terms. 
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sick notes 

Words: Chris Ballard 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 

Virus Syndicate 

The Work Related Illness (Planet Mu) 

Something in. . .the glorious Mane pride of it all. Three 
MCs (JSD, Goldfinger and Nika D) with regional accents 
abused as weapons, a loving loutishness to the delivery 
that's initially 'just' stunning but comes to inhabit you 
as much as you'll let it. 

Something in how it uses the sound and textures 
of London's grime scene and takes it to full-length 
with a confidence that's as infectious as it is bafflingly 
whyevernotbefore? 

Something in how Mark One's clattering, moody, 
abstract, but ear-prickingly musical production glides: 
the batshit insane 'On The Run', combining a so-ill-it's- 
ugly bass growl with synth noises that aren't quite sure 
if they're haunted house lurch, deterrence machines 
brought into wide-eyed reality, or a tequila-fuelled slam 
dance panic (A: all of the above). 

Something in how 'Nadine' tells of the superstar 
street queen from school descending into a horror of 
addiction and violence. But it's not Streets-style urban 



blokery- delivered matter-as-fact, like prime Mobb 
Deep, it disavows any claims of universality and proves 
that that'sjust as chilling. 

Something in the way it never stops for a second. 
The perpetual motion of 'Clockwork', spun out on 
a beat that's partly two-step at its most pretty, partly 
the propulsion of a grime beat in freefall, mostly just 
criminally addictive music that screams to be heard. 
Something in closer Taxman', compelling car-chase 
strings straight from Hitchcock, biow-biow crew-rap 
mateyness: surging forwards like Wu-Tang before 
they got bored. 

Something in the themes that connect with your 
inner paranoiac: binge to excess, lose all your cash, fail 
completely at all relationships - and embrace your mind's 
lunatic fringe precisely because it's that which drives 
you forwards. The endearing accuracy of Throwing In 
The Towel', which descends into war-metaphors that 
delineate why she was so right but so damn wrong 
(PS: watch out for the two am phone calls a year later, 
they'll make you regret you ever met). 

Everything in how it's an album of zap-crash-flash- 
wowand, alongside Kano's Home Sweet Home, the 
most feverish statement of intent of 2005. Wipe 
the sweat from your brow and let this devour you. 



Belle And Sebastian 

Push Barman To Open Old Wounds (Jeepster) 

Belle And Sebastian were introduced to me by my best friend's corduroy- 
wearing older brother (music role model No 1 ). They became a band for those 
jaded, in-need-of-love times. I became something of a fan. Now, here I am, 
still jaded, trying to introduce them to you as I nod along to the soft refrains of 
The State I Am In'. This collection of all the singles and EP tracks, 1 997-2001 , 
is as good an introduction as you will find, and a great excuse to have every 
non-album track there ever was in one place. 

Belle And Sebastian's outwardly charming, inwardly cheeky pop 
was always very good at pretending to be sweet. But behind the bookish 
sensibility, within the sweeping Felt/Beatles-esque harmonies, there's hilarity, 
frivolity and wry humour: "My brother had confessed that he was gay/It took 
the heat off me for a while/' sings Mr Murdoch (The State I Am In'). If you'd 
be inclined to call them twee, it's safe to say we may not get along. 
Hannah Gregory 



Charles E Cullen 



Welcome To The World Of. . . 
(Sheffield Phonographic) 

He's crazy! He can't sing! He writes songs 
on one note! He sounds like a demented 
B-movie-makin' chicken-lovin' farmhand 
from the Midwest. He delights in thinking up 
songtitles like 'Young Gay Monkey On Roller 
Skates' and 'Your Mom Smells Like Urine'! 
He's like the offspring of a transgendered 
Johnny Cash and Flan's chosen psychedelic 
psychotic Dogbowl (see also Shimmydisc's 
Kramer): one of them picking up a rare 
poultry disease on the way! He's quite, quite 
brilliant and I'm totally taken with these 20 
tracks of out-and-out abject Dl Y nonsense. 
Graham Wiveney 



The Cribs 



The New Fellas (Wichita) 

It's not all bad, out there in NME land. 
Sometimes, bands of genuine spark break 
through. Debut chart single and opening 
track here, 'Hey Scenesters' is the worst 
song the brothers Jarman have recorded: 
a transparent attempt to appeal to the New 
Rock repulsiveness of Razorlight and Others 
fans that's (sadly) worked. Yet the rest of 
The Cribs' second album is fine: jaunty, 
thrashing and melodic like a thousand early 
Coral singles combined. It keeps some of 
the lessons learnt from Gary Cribs' beloved 
Pastels and Beat Happening (restraint, 
subtlety, style) and mixes them with a dose 
of 2005 surface gloss to create a bubbling, 
brash sound that on songs like 'Martell' 
and 'Things Aren't Going To Change' recall 
prime Oasis before they got all dour. Nice. 
Graham Wiveney 



Death Sentence: PANDA! 



Puppy, Kitty Or Both 
(Upset The Rhythm) 

Cross-continental outsider freakbot lovefest 
here, as a London collective of inspired show 
promoters launches a label with a release by 
three 'anipals' from the West Coast (who've 
taken part in crazy bands such as Total 
Shutdown, Crack: We Are Rock, and NAM). 
The result is a crusher, will annoy most it 
comes into contact with, and will convert 
the rest it bowls over. Vocals, flute, clarinet 
and drums are set up in attack formation, 
abused, distorted, overdriven, broken. 
Screeching lyrics of few syllables chirp and 
shriek out about animal rights (more like 
animal opinions), the world economy, and 
other things you usually don't dance to. 
Understand that this is the 'no wave' 
your jerkoff music blastrags didn't realise 
they were talking about when they 
mentioned it in the same breath as The 
B ravery, and deal with it. Use it to scour 
tough stains from clothing, clean pots and 
pans, and drive your enemies away. 
Doug Mosurock 



Grounded (Shitkatapult) 

This full-length outing from the Shitkatapult 
dubhead offers an oddly polarised listen. 
Straight-up and well-meaning roots 
workouts like 'None Of Them' and 'CIA', 
though beautifully sung, are too lightweight 
by far when set up against stark, heaving 
instrumental compatriots such as 'Stony 
Road' and the regal metallic throb of closer 
'South', where the omnipresent metronomic 
dub pulse underpins the right levels of 
fizzing sub-bass muck and wayward electro 
gargling to elevate Fenin's repertoire beyond 
mere dilettantish digi-dub. Grounded\s 
expertly, lovingly executed, butfrustratingly 
content to frolic in the shallows after Basic 
Channel/Rhythm & Sound's benchmark 
excursions into dub/techno's Stygian deeps. 
James Papademetrie 



The Go-Betweens 



Oceans Apart (Lo-Max) 

The unlikely resurgence of The Go-Betweens 
continues its stately path. 

This is the third album since the deadpan 
romantic songwriting team of Forster and 
McLennan decided they were far better 
paired together than apart - and reformed 
Melody Maker critics' favourite band of the 
Eighties. The songwriting is as keen and crisp 
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as ever, the pacing exquisite: a shade of 
violin or acoustic guitar here, a carefully 
repeated phrase there. 

Words are biting, minimal; riffs are 
(as ever) to sigh for: "Been 15 years since 
we last spoke, "they lament amid the searing 
melancholy of 'No Reason To Cry', "The 
wounds have healed on my throat". Not 
a breath is wasted, not a note misplaced. 
Linger here awhile. There's no hurry. 

At the age of 23, these Australians 
sounded bowed by the weight of nostalgia 
for pasts they'd never experienced. Two 
decades on, and half a life behind them, 
they're just hitting their stride. 
Everett True 



Holly Golightly 



My First Holly Golightly Album 
(Damaged Goods) 

A beguiling sense of mystery surrounds 
Holly Golightly — former lead vocalist with 

arch garage girl group Thee Headcoatees, 
and stylish doyen of Fifties fashion and 
raw rock'n'roll. 

"There's just so much I don't know 
about you, "once sang Jack White about 
the Medway rose and - like the best 
humour -the lyric resonates because it's 
true. We know little about Holly: just that 
she has made seven exquisitely crafted, 
simple rock'n'roll albums since leaving 
Thee Headcoatees around '98 - some 
with her muse Billy Childish, to whose Lee 
Hazelwood she plays a dirtier, seedier Nancy 
Sinatra. This compilation captures 1 of the 
finest moments from those records (including 
the excellent 'Walk A Mile' and 'Slowly 
But Surely') plus seven new songs. But how 
is she able to write so prolifically, to such 
high standards? 

Maybe it's as Jack White once wrote: 
"She seems not to need all six strings, she 
don 't need a hundred watts, she don 't want 
24 hours, she must want it black and white. " 

Ask her. She won't tell you, and rightly 
so. Holly doesn't build her music up because 
she doesn't need to. 

She's a real craftswoman. She plays 
uncomplicated, cheap, dirty, attitudinal, 
punk rock rock'n'roll of the highest order. 
Everett True 
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Guided By Voices 



Isolation Drills (TVT) 

Robert Pollard describes this album, 
previously unavailable in the UK, as Guided 
By Voices' "Big, blue record", a melancholy 
monolith in the vein of Who's Next. Well, 
the second episode of the Great Guided 
By Voices Major Label Adventure (like 
1 999's Do The Collapse, it was released 
by TVT) is certainly a big, shiny - not to 
mention fucking loud - rock record, but is 
it really all that blue? 

Well, yes, it is. Although the alternately 
chugging and chiming riffs seem exuberant 
enough, the lyrical mood diverges from 
Pollard's usual playfulness to reference 
a relationship in crisis, inspired by Bob's 
own troubles at the time. 

The lyric sheet is peppered with lines 
of lucid lamentation; "How's my drinking?/ 
I don 't care about being sober ", "Lovers 
in flight over the gravesite/We b ecome 
statues/In a 10 acre garden", "You know 
I hate to be around her/When she s like 
that". Isolation Drills uncharacteristically 
reflective album. 
Joe Stannard 
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other side of the game 

Words: Neil Kulkarni 

Illustration: Daryl Waller 
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Hey pal, where do you think you're going? 
I have a question for you. Why don't you 
listen to more hip hop? Your pained 
expression tells me all. You're a sensitive 
soul. Complex, deep, with a rich and 
varied emotional life whose ripples and 
undulations aren't always served by 
straight-up motherfuckin' rhyming and 
stealing from the motherfuckin' streets. 
When you're alone and feeling tender, 
who wants some one-note MC bellowing 
in your ear about all the people, places and 
situations he's been a total dick in - nah, 
you need similarly limp and moisturised 
music to suit your long soak in Lake You. 

Well, I have news of a sort. Hip hop can 
be fey. Hip hop can be deeply ambiguous. 
And crucially, hip hop works on you with all 
the complexity and generosity of spirit that 
we've been indoctrinated into believing 
only music made by skinny white folks can. 
Dig First Rate's Walky 7a//ryz(Scenario), 
Quasimoto's The Further Adventures 
OfLordQuas (Stones Throw), Grafh's 
Autografh (All City), Afu-Ra's State Of The 
Arts (Decon) and C Rayz Walz's Year Of 
The Beast (Definitive Jux) for major rethinks 
of the whole solo MC remit. All say things 
that will surprise you, all become friends 
to be tapped up for inspiration and 
information. Not from your postcode, 
sure. But music lets you cross those tracks, 
buzz on new perspectives and feel awed by 
humanity's diversity and unity. Conditioned 
to cross the road, tighten the hold on 
the purse and push that front doorkey 
in between your fingers in a primed fist 



I have a question for you. Why 
don't you listen to more hip hop? 
Your pained expression tells me 
all. You're a sensitive soul. 
Complex, deep, with a rich and 
varied emotional life 



whenever you see a crowd of young 
scallywags waiting for you to pass them 
in the street - why not flip their hats off, 
push them in the chest, find out how hollow 
or solid they are, find out what the fuck 
is on their mind. The Last l/I/orc/compilation 
on the never-ungreat SON records is an 
even more lethal backstep from the street 
into the collective unconscious. 

Talking of comps, TheDugouton 
Zebra Traffic is too stuffed with joys to miss, 
Late & Tricksta of Wolverhampton-based 
future-rap genii Wolftown Recordings do 
a bang-up job turning in an unmissable 
third volume of the UK Runnings series 
(Profyle), Seven Entertainment's 
Underworld (Sewn) and DJ Moodie's 
Construction 5/:///z(Undali) are hour-plus 
long headrushes into the here'n'now, and 
the Darka Dayz comp on Dark Horizon is 
the state-of-the-UK mash-up CD of the 
year thus far. 

All bargains, all too complexto detail 
here, all sprayed to the corners of the 
cranium on first contact -the feeling 
throughout is that the lack of press/media 



interest/attention this music gets is 
telling these people one thing. Sure, 
make something new, tell the truth, dare 
to think music can be something beyond 
an airbrushed tour around the modern 
strictures of musical correctness and sonic 
digestibility, ignore the taste-test niche- 
producing that's busy turning modern 
pop'n'rock into such nondescript and 
tasteful aural ornamentation - the world 
doesn't care, we're looking the other way, 
and we always will. And that's given hip 
hop, specifically UK hip hop, a thirst for 
purposeful sonic experiment and lyrical 
innovation that you igno re only to keep 
your prettily pastelled walls intact. 

In a society and structure determined 
to cut you off and contain your energies 
with demographic precision and control, 
soundtracks to your life aren't important 
anymore, are perhaps precisely that which 
should be avoided. The battle is on. Arm 
yourself with knowledge. Cos if we don't 
share where we are, the chances for escape 
are dim indeed. That's alright, pal. Walk on. 
Just try getting lost once in a while, yeah? 
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tyrannosaurus wrecks 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 

Illustration: lain Paxon 




This is petrochemical rock, built on 
the decaying corpses of dinosaurs 




Les Georges Leningrad 

Sur Les Traces De Black Eskimo (Alien8) 

Petrochemical Rock. Few bands manage to crown 
their music so eloquently, but Les Georges Leningrad 
hit the spider right between all eight of its eyes. This is 
petrochemical rock: ecologically unfriendly modern 
everyday life, built on the decaying corpses of dinosaurs. 
In some hands, it's explosive; in others, it can turn to 
Vaseline. Nu-no wave certainly doesn't cut it, as the 
rhythmically disturbed - albeit surprisingly danceable 
- noise produced by the Montreal trio is a million miles 
away from the minimal tightassness of their New York 
counterparts, Liars perhaps excepted. Dada rock is better, 
as anyone who witnessed drummer Bobo Boutin attempt 
a headstand on his masked domehead in a homemade 
superhero cape would agree. 

Since Les Georges Leningrad don't do second album 
syndrome, those already captured and burned alive by 
their debut needn't worry: there's enough incoherent 
chaos here to keep several generations of astrophysicists 
busy developing a theory to match it. Half the time, Sur 
Les Traces sounds like the captain of a vessel from Jean- 
Michel Jarre's space programme being sucked into a black 



hole and emerging on the other sideas a flea in Sun Ra's 
beard. At the same time, songs like 'Supa Doopa' and 
'Sponsorships' temper clangy Residential dissonance with 
synth riffs so devastating that Marty Rev would gladly 
perform human sacrifice to have thought them up. 

Elsewhere, say on 'Richard', Poney P sounds like 
something about to give birth; 'Nebraska's Valentine' 
chugs along with the lazy stomp of a Lynchian fat lady in 
scuzzy, runny leopard-print tights, while 'Wunderkind #2' 
runs around in search of the brain it ate sometime. That 
the Serge Gainsbourg cover that follows is a malignant 
tumour on a retarded Brigitte Bardot's nasty parts should 
come as no surprise: it is a well-known fact that French 
Canadians inhabitfar darker, colder places than their 
continental brethren, pissing all over the notion that there 
is anything romantic about Romance languages. 

The background story of the black Eskimo and his ice 
monster, or being trapped in ice or something, makes 
about as much sense as a Magma prog-opera, but 
you don't drill this deep to find sense. If you want your 
petrochemical living so bad you'd drill to the centre of 
the earth for it or start a war with Iraq, it'd better be for 
something like this kind of car-crash music. 






A Certain Ratio 

Live 1985 (Melodic) 

The embers of the fire glowed orange in the sand. In the distance, lighthouses 
blinked across the inky ocean. A song called 'Flight' pulsed in time with the 
lights and our hearts. We were young, foolish and in love with movement, 
with noises that punctured our psyches with razor-sharp precision and left 
rusted scars on our hearts. We were in love with ACR. 

We loved ACR because they sounded like we dreamt Pop ought to; 
unafraid to dance but suffused with an arty oddness that was maddeningly 
seductive. ACR managed to embody the intoxicating contradictions of Art 
Pop with such poise and ease it could only have been largely accidental. And 
largely it was, as a gang of Manchester lads tried to play American funk but 
failed and who, like The Pop Group in Bristol, made something stranger and 
newer as a result of that magnificent failure. But having the nerve to dream, 
and the dream to play and be damned. That was the lesson. 
Alistair Fitchett 



Hellfish 



One Man Sonic Attack Force 
(Planet Mu) 

Suppose tracks from One Man Sonic 
Attack Force had been used in the election 
campaign, and that party junk mail read, 
" Dear Matilda, I want to talk to you about 
extraordinary itchcore that makes your 
brain feel like it has eczema". Instead of 
thoughtfully ticking a box, I might have run 
out into Walberton Pavilion car park, only 
to bite off my own belly button, mosh till my 
neck snapped and pu ked up a few circuit 
boards. Apparently Hellfish wants us to hate 
his steroidal pounding; he grabs you by the 
face screaming, " Isn't it fucking horrid to 
be fucked by big bald me and my scary iron 



fist?" But actually the most brutal ones are 

my favourites. They belt along, distinguished 
by daft samples or Run DMC-style clout- 
lipped rapping. So forget about your coat 
ticket, stay for a little bit of a dan ce, and 
say yay for hurting people. Yaay ! 
Matilda Tristram 



Stem Stem In Electro (Constellation) 

Hrsta, (that's her-shta to you, pronunciation 
fanz), is the mesmerising murky drone 
catechism of placid guitar mangier Mike 
Moya; founder member of Godspeed You ! 
Black Emperor, and erstwhile affiliate of 
Molasses and Set Fire To Flames. 

Stem Stem In Electro, Moya's second 
solo ordination, resonates in a whispered 
sermon of mortuary bell-peals, baleful 
psych-prog and n uminous vocals and 
murmuring bows. His spectral, textured 
incantations - notably experienced on 
the (S/5/7-era Pumpkins- evoked 'Folkways 
Orange', and the torch-lit ghostly meditation 
'Gently Gently' - connive to define an 
intoxicating line in muffled loose bass 
and ashen vocals and divine axe and 
puffy harmonium chimes. 
Nicola Meighan 



Berserker (Paw Tracks) 

For Panda Bear, life must be too short. 
Peddling around with various side-projects 
besides Animal Collective, Jane is just 
another chapter in his creative life. Together 
with techno DJ Scott Mau, he claims to look 
back upon a time when raves were yet to be 
born and Chicago and Detroit were making 
babysteps toward a greater dance future. 
Truth is that Panda Bear's abstract sense 
of music turns an influence into something 
completely his own. If Berserkens a techno 
record, it has been severely edited by 
aliens feeding on some weird mushrooms. 
'Berserker' shimmers with metallic 
synthesiser sounds while 'Agg Report' moves 
forth with the elegance of a Kompakt techno 
track. On the lengthy 'Swans', a steadily 
organdrone hypnotises and mesmerises. 

Like Excepter, Jane provide the almost- 
dead with a soundtrack to get down to. Sure, 
it's great to be alive but when the dead get 
their boogie on, it's nearly as much fun. 
Joris Heemskerk 



Mike Jones 



Who Is Mike Jones? (Swishahouse) 

Y'all should know who Mike Jones is. He's 
the guy who fronted the shiny pop crunk 
perfection of 'Still Tippin': the type of record 
Westwood can skeet over 2 5 times if the 
night is right. Screwed vocals pummel 
hard even on the unscrewed version, purple 
sizzurp sticking to the groove like Ribena 
on a toddler's tray after dinnertime. 

Yeah. Mike Jones. The one who shouts 
out h is (real) mobile phone number every 
other verse. 

But there's also a sinister undercurrent 
to his music, the suggestion that there's more 
to the title's question than mere attention 
seeking. Tracks such as the Five Star-aping 
'Scandalous Hos' and the post-Moroder 
Donna Summer slow swing 'Five Years From 
Now' point to a deeper personality crisis, 
their synthesised panorama seemingly the 
product of a mind shattered by stupid wealth, 
pummelled by a swamp of silicone tits. 
Richard Stacey 
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Joy Zipper 



The Heartlight Set (Mercury) 

The absence of anything rivalling 'My New 
Jesus' in the blissed out psychedelia stakes 
is disturbing, though 'Anything You Sent' 
has a faux-Mellotron touch. 'Holy Diver' 
uses the same sound in an attempt to 
disguise ponderous, noodling sixth-form 
drivel. 'Go Tell the World' and 'You're 
So Good' are the boring nu-new wave 
microwave dinner we've all overeaten for 
the last few years, here re-heated with a 
garnish of dried Suzi Quatro. T appears 
to have been recorded for an American Pie 
sequel, and there's a track called 'Rockdove'. 
'Thoughts A Waste Of Time' pretty much 
sums it up: time to start thinking again, guys. 
Steve Hanson 



The Len Price 3 



Christian In The Desert 
(Laughing Outlaw) 

It's not all handlebar moustaches, Stuckism 
and two-chord diatribes around Medway 
Delta way. Oh Lord, no. Sometimes, the 
stimulation won't come from The Kinks or 
The Troggs, but from early Beatles instead. 
Sometimes, the vintage instrument-sporting 
garage rock trio will be moved by the 
1 965 surrealist Luis Buhuel to pen songs; 
sometimes the rawness is polished with 
an indisputable analog ue Mersey sheen; 
and a debut album will follow: 1 5 songs, 
31 minutes of hi octane, primal rock'n'roll. 
Rachel Sweet 



Love As Laughter 



Laughter's Fifth (Sub Pop) 

His trouser-legs are ragged, the soles of 
his feet bare, but these ignominies serve only 
to tease yet more romance from Sam Jayne's 
Love As Laughter, refracting the tailoring 
of Sixties guitar pop via the artful clatter of 
underground rock. 

Where their previous set, Sea To Shining 
Sea, came on like Pavement covering Exile 
On Main Street, there's a more pristine air 
here, a cryptic classicism. Garage pop 
nuggets abound, but it's the second side that 
scars: 'Pulsar Radio' is all windswept and 
dramatic, like the Bunnymen playing Sonic 
Youth's detuned guitars, while 'Canal Street' 
is a snotty take on consumerism that grins 
as it twists the knife. Laughter's Fifth is 
worth your shekels for 'I Am A Ghost' alone, 
a poignant poem on alienation that'll punch 
the air from your lungs eve ry time you catch 
its vulnerable jangle. 
Stevie Chick 



Magnolia Electric Co 



What Comes After The Blues 
(Secretly Canadian) 

Jason Molina may well have been our Dylan 
in a trucker cap, at least before he went all 
Neil Young. Now he's returned as both, 
having killed the Songs: Ohia moniker. 
Austere blues are given even more breadth 
of vision in this collection, the country licks 
('Northstar Blues') or tumultuous, rootsy 
guitars ('The Dark Don't Hide It') never 
detracting from the kernel of Molina's weary 
drawl . He no longer appears as disgusted 
with the world, although he's hardly ecstatic 
about this here mortal coil and all. 

Jennie Benford plays Emmylou to 
Molina's introspective hero, the final lullaby 
of fallibility 'I Can Not Have Seen The Light' 
lifting us into a swirling autumnal haze. 
Stewart Gardiner 
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This is ROCK! as I understand 
it: vivid, colourful, guitars as 
instruments of expression, 
climax and anti-climax, 
thrust and counter-thrust 



the true report 

Words: Everett True 

Illustration: Ben Rivers 

All I ask for is a little difference^ my 
monthly trawl. 

Plans & Apologies slip through the 
net. Just. Their 'The Tree Dee Pee' EP 
(Artists Against Success) contains a little 
too much fashionably sardonic post- 
Pavement English pop for comfort, but 
they're still lively and acerbic like David 
Gedge given over to tautologies or Art Brut 
administered a sharp slapping they so 
clearly deserve so they quit trading off their 
one (good) idea. The Grates certainly 
make the grade: 'The Ouch. The Touch' 
EP (Captains Of Industry) is four blasts 
of bouncy, noisy post-Yean Yeah Yeahs 
rock all the way from Australia - a comp 
CD of fellow Brisbane bands sent courtesy 
of caustic punks The Mean Streaks. 
T' Streaks are full-throttle power-punk 
(Ramones, Pat Benatar) whereas The 
Grates are a little nastier: they've learnt the 
lesson of brevity: they soundtrack corporate 
ads: their sound is abrasive and spunky: 
and they're ready to rock their way into 
my heart. C'mon, let's go! I wanna see 
them already. 

Topplers Records (www.topplers.net) 
plain delight me. Why aren't there more 
labels like this out there? Maybe there are, 
but they all hate for me for my journalistic 
indolence. The fistful of vinyl, CDs and 
manifestos the self-proclaimed DIY punk 
label (folk-punk, punk-punk, art-punk) sent 
winging my way (slogan: 'CDs and seven- 
inch singles only £2: so cheap it hurts! ') 
bristle with undeniable eccentricity, furry 
animal costumes and abrasive guitars, 
held together with lashings of dark humour. 
Former TVP and Swell Map Jowe Head is 
behind an oddball brace: the Olives Hairy 



Custard a I bum is singalong dementia, Goth 
given such a wrong turn it's swimming in 
treacle and turnips, his solo seven-inch 
'Merman Blues' burbling to itself with 
malicious intent. The NoMen's inspired 
Richard Earl tribute album The Egg Store Ilk 
is. . .man ! What is this? The original was 
recorded on a four-track in London and 
came out in 1 981 . This was recorded on 
an iMac in Scotland in 2005, and is 
available online to download: if you like 
The Residents (circa Eskimo), the sarcastic 
abrasions of The Nightingales, Steve Reich, 
detachable art-punk thrown together with 
glee and a casual disregard for rules 
then. ..man! 

Elsewhere on the same label, Cult 
Figures' Mod-ish Live At The Cedar Club 
6/4/80 is given an airing - Art Brut and fans 
of obscure TVPs B-sides really should check 
this out: The Sound Of Mong's album 
sounds like ATV-era Mark Perry given 
the keys to Beefheart's blues and teacake 
cupboard (indeed, the whole CD is a tribute 
to the good Captain): Masque bewilder 
me: and Scots art rockers The Decider 
cheekily lift Joy Division's 'She's Lost 
Control' wholesale, call it 'Unshakeable' 
and make me mourn for the days 
when independent was an attitude, 
not a fashion accessory. 

Franz Ferdinand. Are you listening? 

The best of the bunch, Mr Luggs 
(banjo player for Nyeah Fearties) sounds 
1 00 percent certifiably insane on his much- 
much-too-lively, Ivor Cutler-esque Tea Time 
Listening. No, you wouldn't want to take 
a bus ride with this man, certainly not with 
those bagpipes. 

Someone's sent me a solo album from 
David-lvar Herman Dune, Novascotia 
Runs For Gold. . . I'm glad they did, obv 
(www.smokinggunrecords.com). It's as 
winsome, warming and human as you'd 



expect, as David-lvar shimmies his way 
through eight songs, including a version 
of 'Whatever Burns The Best Baby'. 

NYC conspiracy theorists Schizo Fun 
Addict have a new record out: The Atom 
Spark Hotel {Canape). Even for them, it's 
odd. One song takes issue with Everett True 
(hey, that's me !) for ignoring them; another 
covers Frank & Walters in the style of 
Boyracer. They've given up on their crazed 
electronica, and have reverted to cutie. 
Weird-ass cutie. Man. They're neverqon na 
cross over to the mainstream: especially not 
with their 500,000 word treatises on how 
The Stone Roses are Jesus' second coming. 

Bishi might: sophisticated, svelte and 
with futuristic beats that recall Christopher 
Walken dancing across ceilings. Her high- 
pitched 'Bitpop' EP (Brainlove) matches the 
catchiness of DIY catwalk queens Chicks 
On Speed and Goldfrapp to the swagger 
of Vivien Goldman's early Eighties anthem, 
the Slits-assisted 'Private Armies'. 

Finally, album of the month and all 
that stuff, Part Chimp's staggeringly 
LOUD I Am Come (Rock Action). Christ! 
Turn up the noise. Good to see someone 
hasn't forgotten the lessons of Eighties 
Sonic Youth {Evol): guitars get shaken and 
battered, drums are thumped and thumped 
again in terrifying fashion, speakers distort, 
rhythms speed and slow down, amps get 
turned up way past 1 1 , a voice screams out 
stretched beyond endurance over the top 
of this glorious, coruscating, heartwarming 
confusion of noise and sex and humanity. 
Think it sounds unapproachable? No way. 
This is ROCK! Rock, as I understand it: 
vivid, colourful, full of hidden intricacies and 
tumbling delights, guitars as instruments 
of expression, songs sharp and sudden 
nonetheless, climax and anti-climax, thrust 
and counter-thrust, melody and counter- 
melody. Absolutely fucking wonderful. 
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Had Cave been born in London and pursued the same 
career of dustbowl vignettes, he'd surely have been 
laughed at 










frontier music 

Words: Merek Cooper 
Illustration: Vincent Vanoli 

Various 

Original Seeds - The Songs That 
Inspired Nick Cave And The Bad Seeds 
Vol 1 & 2 (Rubber) 

It was Kicking Against The Pricks, 
an album of inspired covers, that 
first catapulted a post-Birthday Party 
Nick Cave into the critical success 
he has enjoyed ever since. Original 
Seeds seeks to excavate the musical 
inspiration that first caused him to 
step onto a Melbourne stage 28 
years ago. We get the telltale 
showmanship of Serge Gainsbourg 
and even Tom Jones, as well as 
Leonard Cohen's masterful menace, 
but the bulk of these compilations 
is a sticky, humid dose of American 
folk, blues, gospel and Southern 
gothic. And it is in these songs that 
we find the real key to Nick Cave. 
Original Seeds makes explicit 
Cave's desire, unconscious or 
otherwise, to appropriate the frontier 
experience of the American settlers 
for their lesser-known Australian 
counterparts. It is the musical 



equivalent of claiming kinship 
between Billy The Kid and Ned Kelly, 
whose legendary escapades were 
played out in Cave's own home state 
of Victoria only 80 years before. You 
can imagine the young Cave hearing 
John Lee Hooker's 'Tupelo Blues' - a 
tale of a natural disaster that destroys 
a community eking out an existence 
on the fringes of an ominous 
continent- and sensing both a 
connection and framework in which 
to express his own fledgling muse. 

But just as Tupelo Blues' 
highlights nature's power to destroy 
these settlements, other songs reveal 
the tendency of small communities to 
tear themselves apart from within. 
Karen Dalton's haunting 'Katie Cruel' 
features a narrative of small town 
finger-pointing, as does Lefty 
Frizzell's 'Long Black Veil'. Cave must 
surely have identified with these 
tragic protagonists as he flew from 
Melbourne into the more forgiving 
arms of a cosmopolitan London. 
Perhaps it was even Blind Willie 
Johnson's 'I'm Gonna Run To The 
City Of Refuge' that inspired his 
escape from the arstistic constriction 
created by small-town disapproval. 



If no one has ever thought to 
question Cave's authenticity, this 
is the reason why. Had he been born 
in London and pursued the same 
career of American murder ballads 
and dustbowl vignettes, he'd 
surely have been laughed at. As 
it is, the suggestion of a shared 
Australian/American heritage allows 
him to stand alongside the artists 
that inspired him. In fact, place any 
of Nick Cave's greatest songs next to 
these undeniable classics and they 
don't seem out of place at all. 



Melvins 



Mangled Demos From 1983 (Ipecac) 

This is deadbeat punk rock from a trio of high 
school losers without direction; their only 
motivation was to get fucked up on cheap 
booze and avoid the local rednecks by 
playing in a band. The tunes are rougher 
than the industrial grade alcohol they used 
to chug down, but not as poor as the title 
suggests. The energy is still pure and 
affecting, even after over two decades in 
the vaults. A blast from the Washington 
past for sure, but fascinating nonetheless. 
Essi Berelian 



Mice Parade 



Bem-Vinda Vontade (Fat Cat) 

What is it about Adam Pierce's scratchings 
that keep me coming back? Is it the way 
he thrusts his hands into grand pianos to 
summon chords and refrains that ruminate 
into a seeming infinity, bypassing the keys 
to scoop the soul from inanimate wood 
and wire? Is it because he can pin Spanish 
exotica into shoegazing's voluptuous swirls 
and perform it right before your ears? 

Is it because his polyrhythms feel more 
natural than organic techno, as acoustic 
arrangements collide with sci-fi blips with 
the ferocity of a fatally impassioned kiss, 
skulls exploding in the whiplash? 

Is it because Mice Parade use music 
to paint the night sky, and give the stars an 
extra generous portion of yellow paint? Is it 
because Adam Pierce is a hopeless romantic, 
and because, deep down, I hope I am too? 
Jonathan Falcone 



Malcolm Middleton 



Into The Woods 
(Chemikal Underground) 

" You 're gonna break my heart, I know it, " 
carouses Arab Strap's Malcolm Middleton 
on his second solo album's upbeat opener, 
before joyfully resuming, "But if you 
don 't/You 're gonna break my run of 
unhappiness/And destroy my career ". 
Which poses a moral dilemma: do we bid 
our protagonist a long, happy love life and 
stick with our lot? Or do we wish upon 
him devastation: sorely bereft of babe, but 
bursting with the lavish pop on display here? 
"My face is a disease, "Middleton rejoices 
on 'A Happy Medium', all bossa-pop drum- 
flicks and girl canon-chorales, while grizzled 
synth orgy 'No Modest Bear' sees New 
Order's 'True Faith' buggering Robert Burns' 
'Comin' Thro' The Rye' (and that's a fucking 
brilliant thing, by the way). Don't expect 
Arab Strap. Expect a sanguine bard. 

Let's hope the lady broke his heart. 
Nicola Meighan 



Fog 

1 0th Avenue Freakout (Lex) 

Andrew Broder, aka Fog, is a man who finds pleasure in simplicity. A caveman 
urge reflected in the opening lines of 1 0th Avenue Freakout sees h\rr\ 
hatching a plot to trap a woolly mammoth, and such surreal comedy 
characterises Fog's third album. 

A musical upbringing immersed in the company of Anticon regulars is 
on permanent display in Fog's music. However, Fog is about more traditional 
musical traits too. Pulsing processed beats underline jangling guitar, jazz 
saxophone and clarinet while loose and shambolic drums and slow piano hold 
time for ethereal turntablism. Previous visitors will rejoice in the forthrightness 
of his ability as a singer-songwriter; what once lurked beneath the sampling 
now whines with unashamed prominence. Broder sings observationally: 
bulldozers, furniture covers and drizzling weather accompany music soiled 
with the surreal complexities of the modern soundscape. 
James Nash 
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A Perfect Life With A View Of 
The Swamp (Corporate Risk) 

Miocene were knocking around at the 
dawn of the new millennium as promising 
newcomers, and are only now kicking into 
full artistic gear. The electronica twist of 
2002's 'Cellular Memory' EP has been taken 
to its logical conclusion and the result is 
astonishing. There is a guitar barrage 
of teeth-rattling proportions, but this 
breaks down into dissonant and chaotic 
drum'n'bass i nterludes that sound like 
your stereo is about to vomit up its guts 
with the sheer frenzy of the beats. The 
progressive stylings veer from crystalline 
beauty to spine-crunching heaviness, the 
songs spiralling from ambient deep-space 
weirdness to full-on berserk riffing. 
Essi Berelian 



Juana Molina 



Salvese Quien Pueda (Domino) 

Kieran Hebden aka FourTet's music 
fanaticism never translates into great art. 
His recordings are wafer-thin trifles of polite 
electronica for airports. His remixes of Juana 
Molina's 'Salvese Quien Pueda' are no 
different- which is disappointing, given the 
class of the artist he's remoulding. The Ugly 
mix has Hebden planting Molina's charming 
wisp of a voice over queasy, unco mfortable 
rhythms. When he grasps for the back-mask, 
you can tell he has run out of his one decent 
idea. The Pretty mix is slightly better, with 
acoustic guitars rolling crabgrass-like 
through stray flecks of stumbling, octopus- 
limb drumming. Ultimately, though, it's 
kinda wet and unnecessary. So why not just 
leave it to Molina herself? Her own new 
version of the title track is an understated 
delight, with Molina draping free-associative 
sighs over liquid rivulets of six-string strum. 
Molina continually glimpses new possibilities 
in the very nerve-endings of her songs, using 
previous versions as take-offs and landing 
strips for flights of illumination. 
Jon Dale 



Out Of Breach (Manchester's Revenge) 
(Output) 

The relationship between Mu and pop music 
is like that between a meat grinder and 
a cow. That thing Annie replicates and 
M.I.A. rewrites, Mutsumi Kanamori, aided by 
Maurice Fulton, defaces beyond recognition. 
Afro Finger And Gel, 2003's debut LP, 
was one of the strangest, darkest and 
strongest albums of the year: schizophrenic 
dialogues buried under tribal music for 
home appliances. This time a round, the 
hand mixers, electric kettles and dishwashers 
have found the perfect victim: 'Paris Hilton' 
is their martyr of reality programming, and 
here she is given the kind of makeover 
television hasn't even thought up yet, as 
Mu makes it clear she would much rather 
have ended The Simple Life at the Texas 
Chainsaw farmhouse. Michael Jackson 
gets a similar treatment in 'Stop Bothering 
Michael Jackson', chop shop plastic 
surgery hip hop. 

Seriously bad Engrish makes it hard to 
take this very seriously as a critique of slutty 
celebrity culture, but Mu's lektro-knuckle 
popping happy glitchcore has enough strung 
out wild weirdness going for it to fry a big 
fat juicy burger out of that mashed up cow. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 




Words: Frances May Morgan 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 

So there's this guy called Kevin W 
Barker who's made Sleepwalker In The 
Garden Of The Deadroom (Track & Field), 
an album of fingerpicks, strings, rainy day 
piano and puppy-eyed laments. It's sweet 
as shortbread, a guilty pleasure that you 
kind of love and kind of lose patience 
with. It reminds you of sad days and 
unrequited crushes; of that state you get 
in where you don't care if some dude's 
rhyming "your name" with "feel the 
same ". But when you've dispensed with 
romantic disappointments and your soul's 
mired in a more complex melancholia, 
you need more depth. More of the depths, 
plural. Places that never shone with 
cutesy rhymes and sweet lost loves; 
places that never knew them in the first 
place. Obligingly, Kevin, aka Currituck 
Co, releases, just a month later, Ghost 
Man On Second (TMU). Why, thank you! 

For there are few songs to so p your 
sorry solipsisms here. The first CD of this 
double set starts with a harmonium and 
guitar drone and slowly, slowly, grows 
and blossoms and rumbles into a Pelt- 
worthy, pacey raga-style piece. So far, 
so sweet: the familiar sound of space 
squeezed through fluttering fingers. 
Then the bells and banjo kick in, and 
this eerie, elegant and poignant pairing 
creates a shivery and hallucinatory effect. 

Ghost Man. . . has the peaks and 
troughs inevitable in jam-based music, 
and Barker is no a brutal editor. He allows 
his compositions to ramble, overall 



structures, the little patterns of guitar and 
banjo. He's clearly aware of not only his 
skill as a player but also the convention 
of foref ranting and celebrating his 



acoustic guitarists, with the perpetual 
motion of his own fingers, and in thrall, 
of course, to Fahey, Basho and the rest. 
There are songs, too; M Ward-ish country 
ruminations that pop up occasionally. 
But they're light relief. This album's 
real achievement is its creation of a 
seemingly endless, seamless and quite 
all-consuming American dronescape. The 
technical proficiency and lack of freak-out 
sensibility puts it at the lighter end of this 
genre (from, say, Taurpis Tula's keening 
trances, or Six Organs' fried acoustics); 
instead, it inhabits a murky, slightly chilly 
space. Like it's so good it's almost cold: 
spontaneity petrified, hanging suspended 
in water. Close your eyes: see a musician 
trudging across the sea bed, digging for 
strange sounds in black sand, isolated 
by the sheer weight of an ocean of notes 
upon his shoulders and a lifetime of 
listening in his ears. Brrrrrr. 

Is that you or him you're describing 
there? While you decide, you swim out 
of the drone-slough and -trailing banjo 
strings like seaweed - stumble upon 
a soft English shore, all sea thrift and 
dune grass and driftwood, with Tempers, 
the mini album of James Green, in one 
happy hand. You listen to it on your 28th 
birthday, a day reserved for existential 
crises but which is spent, thanks to Green 
and Early Winter Recordings (his Sheffield- 
based label), entranced by the sound of 
two home-recorded nylon-string guitars. 
Tempers' cover is a delicate lino print 
of flowers and a windmill, reminiscent 
of Thirties British pastoral art. The 
music treads a similar ground between 
experimental and traditional, and it's a 
luminescent, shadowy, magical ground. 

Green recorded Tempers on a two- 
track in his attic last summer, and the 
resonant warmth of wood and strings 



with chromatic strangeness and restless 
intervals, and hits pockets of conventional 
melody and blues before dancing back 
into abstraction again. Green uses the 
guitar's upper register and its fragile, 
creepy timbre to create a we irdly modest 
and suggestive sonic space that bypasses 
the slightly autistic nature of much 
acoustic guitar playing to produce 
something beautifully ephemeral. 

Oh, this music breathes; it breathes 
like a breeze blowing your bright blue 
dress on the washing line. And even 
better is Gadzooksl, by Green's band, 
The Broken Blackbird Ensemble. 
Inside another gorgeous sleeve lurks a 
piece of very English free music, anchored 
by swathes and knots of harmony and 
punctuated with numinous pauses. Cellos 
and pipes and bowed cymbals and guitars 
nuzzle against each other like friendly 
beasts: at no point does technique 
override instinct. This, and Tempers, 
are some of the least self-conscious 
recordings I've heard in a long while 
-compared, especially, with Currituck 
Co's insularity. Their loveliness is in itself 
radica I, dispensing with the idea that 
improvised music is 'difficult' to make 
and listen to. And when not free-forming, 
The Broken Blackbird Ensemble's folk- 
rock frenzies ('Lady Of The Leaf) are 
righteous and rousing, witchy and 
possessed. String-led pieces like 'Green 
Clogs' evoke a kind of odd, homespun, 
peace-with-intent that quickens your 
tired heart out of its droning depths . 

So close your eyes again: think of the 
Shaker movement's first emissaries to 
America, seeing angels in the forests of 
the New World; trancing out in the fields. 
Think, labours of love. 

www.earlywinterrecordings.co.uk 
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Scatter 

The Mountain Announces (Blank Tape) 

With a wheeze of harmonium, a rasp of bowed cymbal 
and a yodel of devoted intent, Scatter announce their 
second album. I'm startled; ecstatic; right now. Every 
instrument blossoms rather than wilts under my muddly 
scrutiny; immediate no longer means easy, it means 
the silvery-quick progress of notes straight to my bones, 
unmediated and uncorrected. 

I loved last year's Surprising Sing Stupendous Love 
because of its motley ambition and random, ragged 
re-appropriation of jazz idioms, folk devotionals and 
spoken word; I loved its righteousness. There were 
tracks that didn't work, but I loved to listen to the 
process behind the imperfect product, to the calling 
up of friendly spirits Sun Ra and Chris McGregor; to the 
echoes of Third Ear Band's Macbeth soundtrack, Blurt, 
Moondog, Alice Coltrane, The Ex, Fairport Convention. 

The Mountain Announces, though, is different. 
Scatter have gone beyond themselves. Witness my 
speechlessness. This is beyond connected and into 
possessed, enlightened, humbled and transfixed. 
You'll notice this around track two, when Hanna 
Tuulikki keens and flutters into view. The song is 
familiar: 'She Moved Through The Fair', but this shrill, 
unpalatable, amazing voice wrings every shred of 
ectoplasm, sweat and ghost-lust from the words. 
Takes your nu-folk chancers and spikes their tea with 
salvia divinorum; leaves them for lost; losers. 

"The mountain announces/the factory dances, " 
a dictaphone-distorted Oliver Neilson rasps in a voice 
with the texture of photocopied pamphlets; found 
poetry. A marching band plays scat reels and free jigs 
and muddy-booted fanfares. I hear the cigarette- 
smokin' insouciance of Dave Swarbrick's 1 976 solo 
record. Drones are interspersed with birdsong, piercing 
and filtered, overheard on a dazed dawn walk through 
a cold meadow. Untidy horns herald a stately Popol 
Vuh lollop into 'The Blackout Years'. Bells shake from 
the cymbal stands. Clattering rim-shots; martial thunks 
of drum. The three-note riff on 'Didier The Organ' is 
redolent of Fairport's elf epic 'Tarn Lin'; last Words 
Of Kid Pharaoh's unified start frays out into a Moroccan 
skank, a mariachi fanfare. I hear north Indian brass 
bands; Jodorowsky's dwarves and knife-throwers 
burying their dead elephant in Santa Sangre. Delusions 
of grandeur collapse into free jazz paranoia. 

"I am the broken broker of the fallen future, " Neilson 
proclaims, "lam the crow on thefaultline, listening 
in, living in the minutes before the crash. Call me Kid 
Pharaoh". Under the paving stones, the pyramids; 
under the mountain, treasure. 



Mek Obaam 



You And I (Earsugar) 

YouAndl\s a solo record from Mek Obaam, 
drummer with Schneider TM. It's produced 
in a distinctly Sixties analogue style that, 
consciously or unconsciously, complements 
the simple conventional pop songs on offer: 
low, chugging acoustic and humming electric 



bumblebee guitars accompany platitudinal 
and carefree words that expel vague pop 
cliches at will. When Mek sings, "Hey! I feel 
great, how are you? '"you know that he has 
never felt too bad - it's hard sometimes not 
to resent this man whose primary concerns 
seem to be jeans and "tongueing " people. 
However, the splashes of unscheduled 



Isolee 

We Are Monster (Playhouse) 

Today' is a patchwork cushion -tinkling xylophone, echoing snare and 
a snatch of acoustic guitar held together by squelchy bass. 'Schrapnell' is the 
luxury cushion at the head of the bed - puffed up with big-hearted strings, 
palpably plush. 'Pillowtalk' is a pincushion, snap-crackle-pop sounds and 
skittery beats. 'Jelly Baby/Fish' isn't a cushion at all, it's a beanbag: it looks 
simple, but it's so much fun, especially when it starts squeaking ! 

Isolee, aka Rajko Muller, seems intent on taking micro-house's capacity 
to massage your nerve endings and soothe your strung out synapses to an 
extreme. On the dancefloor, he'll make you giggle every time he swerves off 
at tangents; at home, We Are Monster is warm and inviting. The micro-'l Feel 
Love' disco bassline on 'My Hi-Matic' and the stunning high end of 'Madchen 
Mit Hase', for example, are just begging to be snuggled up to. So gorgeously 
comfortable, you might not want to get up again. 
Alex Macpherson 
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feedback and reverb are very pleasing. You 
picture the guitars played with extended 
hands and smiles, and the earnest handclaps 
might sell you a holiday. 
James Nash 



Nine Inch Nails 



With Teeth (Nothing/lnterscope) 

The inside of Trent Reznor's head is a 
shithole, and Trent Reznor is a self-piteous 
bore. This we always knew. But that was 
the fun of it: the melodramatic, anti-celebrity, 
self-imposed cultural isolationism; the 
irritating, dissociated noise, the indiscernible 
whinging. All of it was always so beautifully 
OTT. It was for playing really loud in your 
bedroom like you wanted to be1 4 and 
angsty and I hate my parents again. 

Perhaps Trent has decided to come 
clean and admit to himself he is just a big 
ROCK STAR. Perhaps it was that amazing 
Johnny Cash cover. Trent sounds like he 
has been hanging out with U2 or Bon 
Jovi or something. This is utterly crap, in 
a ridiculously enjoyable sort of way. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Pajo (Domino) 

So, he's self-titled both his band name and 
his album? Is this the 'real' David Pajo? 
Has his dissembling with 'M' et al ceased? 
Has it increased? Is he playing the same 
games his buddy Will Oldham did with 
that Bonnie 'Prince' Billy covers Palace 
album? Or is he trying for a bit of canonical 
recognition after the Slint reformation? 
Whatever - this is, for better or worse, 
a 'mature' album; his Blood On The Tracks, 
if you will. That old, weird country slowly 
becomes something much more real; 
it owns a laptop and watches CNN and 
plays ATP and has doubts and takes small 
comforts, beautifully so. 

Those folkloric characters that made 
Spiderland, that channelled music so 
resolutely American as Papa M, that 
became maybe the greatest guitarists of 
their generation -they're now just some 
guy called David Pajo, singing songs alone 
at his computer. 

Lovely. 
Jim Cassius 
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department of psychogeology 

Words: Louis Pattison 
Illustration: Jussi Brightmore 

Earth 

Living In The Gleam Of A Sheathed Sword 

(Troubleman) 

Legacy Of Dissolution (No Quarter) 

"...For 72 hours, 100 volunteers were isolated in 
sealed conditions and exposed to recordings of 
two guitar drone pieces, broadcast through a wall 
of vintage Sunn amplifiers at a steady volume of 
1 29.5dB. Titled Dissolution III and Living In The Gleam 
Of The Unsheathed Sword, these pieces, recorded 
three years previous by project mentor Dylan Carlson, 
were deemed suitable for their steady tones and 
powerful resonant potential. 

"Effects were gradual, but extreme. Respondents 
have displayed signs of trance-like states; ecstatic 
reverie; loss of motor faculties; speaking in tongues; 
and a range of abnormal sensory perceptions, 
including hallucinations. A small cross-section of 
the respondents permitted access to a selection 
of psychotropics demonstrated evidence of belief 
in higher powers; a spontaneous impulse to engage 
in esoteric and ritual play; and apparent mild forms 
of precognitive ability and psychokinesis. . . 

"...Later, patients were isolated into individuals 
or groups, and ordered to take up instruments in 
a self-contained experiment, code-named Legacy 
Of Dissolution. Findings suggest many demonstrate 
evidence of permanently altered consciousness. 
One respondent, Jim O'Rourke, chose to play up the 
meditative aspects, stripping away distortion to reveal 
an unmuddied tonal clarity. Another, Russell Haswell, 
delighted in the corporeality of high volume, and 
produced a potent reprocessing that appears to 
lend the music a physical dimension. 

"Many explored drone's psychedelic potential: 
Justin Broadwick expressed an urge to reproduce 
his own aural hallucinations, drenching the track in 
choral echo. Most unusual, however, are the actions 
of two respondents who now answer only to the 
arcane title SunnO))): three weeks on from the 
experiment's conclusion, they refuse to leave the 
grounds of the institute, citing an awakening of 
a transcendental, apparently religious nature, and 
hailing Dylan Carlson as the new Messiah..." 

Extracts from 'Investigations Into Low-End: 
The Para-Psychological Effects of Extreme Low 
Frequency', published by the Seattle Institute 
OfAudiological Research, December 2 004 




The Pathways 



Boat Of Confidence (RiYL) 

Their magnificent 'Productivity' single, 
with its genius 'Blueboy' homage false 
start, set the sights ludicrously high, but 
this debut album by Brooklyn's finest doesn't 
disappoint in the slightest. This is the sound 
of the new Pop revolution, a Pop that glances 
over its shoulder at Pavement and that 
dreams of finding lofts full of Postcard 
records in mint condition. So there's a hint 
of Orange Juice, a dash of Go-Betweens and 
a sprinkle of Josef K in The Pathways, but it 
doesn't get in the way of them blending to 
make something awkwardly new. 

Guitars are like pinpricks of light, 
etching out effortlessly simple drawings on 
the skies, while the drums and bass rattle 
and tumble away like teenagers caught in 
their first embrace. 

Like the criminally forgotten Eggs 
before them, The Pathways make a glorious 
complex simplicity of a racket that's Heaven 
sent. Ignore this record and this band at 
your peril. 
AlistairFitchett 



The Russian Futurists 



Our Thickness (Upper Class) 

Matthew Adam Hart has been trading under 
his Russian Futurists moniker since 2001 , 
emerging with debut The Method Of Modem 
/.oi/eand developing his r'n'bedroom sound 
further on 2003's masterful Let's Get Ready 
To Crumble. Hart's latest work takes the 
same ingredients -woozy, lovelorn vocals, 
the silliest, poppiest synth flourishes and 
crunk Casio beats - and turns everything 
up to 1 1 . Our Thickness is immense, from 
the stomping opener 'Paul Simon' to the 
AM-anthem '2 Dots On A Map' that closes 
the album. It's bedroom pop at its sweetest 
and most accomplished - Hart drops hook 
after hook like so many sweetie wrappers, 
his Wilson-esque melodies tripping 
effortlessly one after the other. 
Natalie Moore 



Slow Dazzle 



The View From The Floor (Misra) 

Rainy Day were from LA, featured Susannah 
Hoffs on vocals (among others). Released 
one great album of covers, particularly 



a storming rendition of Bob Dylan's 'I'll Keep 
It With Mine'. Founder David Roback went 
on to form Opal, then Mazzy Star. Both great. 
Both ennui-drenched and lost in a Velvets 
haze of melancholy and love. The Concretes 
are from Sweden. Released a great UK 
debut, full of dreamy, shimmering pop songs 
- similar, but different. Slow Dazzle recorded 



their debut in a NYC loft apartment, seeking 
ambience in the passing traffic below: 
slightly spoil the effect by having an ordinary 
male voice intrude on the gorgeous female 
but. . . likewise, likewise. This is gorgeous 
country-tinged psychedelic dream pop. Fits 
right in with the above. 
Siobhan Marshall 



Jamie Lidell 

Multiply (Warp) 

Jamie Lidell is you, singing in the shower. His voice sounds like what your 
own voice sounds like in your head, and the music he makes brings about 
the sort of exuberant, carefree feelings during which you might have the 
occasion to sing to yourself. He channels Prince, Isaac Hayes, Stevie Wonder, 
Jackie Wilson and Al Green in such a natural, all-inclusive way that you'll 
temporarily forget that they had their own individual careers. You'll also 
forget the technology and complexities involved that bring Udell's one-man 
band - impossible in the era from which his influences originated - to 
light. There is enough joy and energy in every second of Multiply to light 
a skyscraper and electrify everyone inside. Even his more sensitive, bluesy 
ballads burst off the grooves that laugh to keep the tears back. Lidell is 
a talent with a capital T and his spirit and soul take complete control of 
this album, towering over about every release in every genre this year so far. 
Doug Mosurock 
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The Chap is clever and arty. 
He is a man in a suit standing 
in the Beigel Bake with cream 
cheese all around his mouth 
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The Chap 

Ham (Lo) 

What is a Chap record? A Chap record is the ideal cure 
for relief of occasional patches of sonic ennui. At first 
symptoms apply every hour, until the pouting stops, 
and your lip unfurls, and your brow unfurrows. Pat the 
scratchy guitars against the flesh on your jawbone. Follow 
with a liberal dusting of trumpets and fanfares: let them 
flip into the air and settle on the bridge of your nose. 
Permit the squiggly beats to find their way to the 
concertina flesh above your eyelids; let them ooze; now 
scrub it all off with a flurry of distortion. That's better. 

What kind of music do The Chap make? Beyond 
obvious ephithets like 'arty' or 'bizarre', The Chap's 
noise is difficult to categorise. It is technically proficient 
yet wilfully lo-fi; not Krautrock, post-punk, electro-pop 
or avant-folk, but everything all at once: a ragbag of 
effects and influences held together with sellotape, 
staples and bits of old gum. 

Take 'Clissold Park', which may or may not be about 
the 39-year old woman who got stabbed there while 
jogging. It begins with a lady saying, "Every day I'll go 
jogging in Clissold Park", as hands scamper up and down 
guitar frets in the background and tiny keyboard scuttles 
threaten behind her. "Everyday" she continues blandly, 
"/ will drink a glass of freshly squeezed orangejuice. " The 
staccato motorik notes and sampled bass bleeps step up: 



faster, louder. Her voice rises and tightens. "I will ask my 
boyfriend 'How was your day?'" Suddenly the song is 
smothered by clashing cymbals and suffocating guitar 
chords ripped straightfrom a shoegazing song -which 
then disappear as fast as they come, leaving only the 
motorik rhythms again, like feet striking pathways, 
and the woman reaffirming, placidly: "Everyday I'll 
go jogging in Clissold Park. " STAB ! 

Chap songs are all slappy and shabby in the best way. 
When they don't work ('Woop') they sound like being 
inside a lava lamp. When they do (everything else on 
this album), they are simmering beasts of cute menace. 
Take this one, called 'Long Distance Loving'. 

"When you're gone, meet no one. Once you're home, 
telephone," commands a man. In come the skittering 
beats. They veer around the room and do a dance with 
a jaunty little whistling sound. In creeps a wubby bass 
squelch with all the menace of a skeeze with a roofie in 
his pocket cornering a girl in a kitchen at a party. It swells 
and grows until the song pinkies out in a shimmer of 
static, like a TV being switched off. The song isn't just 
about a possessive relationship, it sounds like one: 
claustrophobic, deadly. 

Who is The Chap? The Chap is clever and arty. He 
is a man in a suit standing in the Brick Lane Beigel Bake 
with cream cheese all around his mouth. Go up to him: 
buy his record: play it at your party. 



Kano 

Home Sweet Home (679) 

Kano is so slick, you can almost taste sugar-sweet sweat. After coming to 
prominence with 'Girls And Boys', an astonishing tale of sexual miseducation 
like Snoop Dogg sneaking into Grange Hill, the LL Cool J of the London grime 
scene doesn't report the hard realism of Dizzee Rascal's London tales; instead, 
he relays a lavish oral autobiography of his rise as young Don of London. 

With a limitless repertoire of elegant disses to choose from, he ties pretend 
MCs in knots with precise lyrical judo on 'Ps&Qs' - "Wow! You got the first 
rewind, but the second line sounds just like the first line; I got kick lines and 
I got punch lines, and I'm not commercial but I've got hit lines." This is grime 
of the streets but no longer needing to eke out a living on the streets, Kano 
instead in graceful control as he roams the capital, catching faint whiffs of 
street stench from inside a sports car. Producers such as Diplo and DaVinche 
provide a titanium-tough chassis for Kano's midnight street cruise. 
Derek Walmsley 



Soltero 



Hell Train (Soltero Songs) 

Hell Train's is an aesthetic of sunlit decay, of 
peeling paint on abandoned grand staircases 
and of the ghosts of well-respected men 
and women fallen on hard times. At times 
it bursts forth with buds of Soft Pop colour, 
like on the delectable 'From The Station'. 
At others, for example on the penultimate 
track 'G host At The Foot Of The Bed', it twists 
around its core of introspection into a harsh 
psych indulgence that spits acid at the sun. 
It reminds me of the glories once served up 
by East River Pipe, and, like their PoorFricky 
and Mel, Hell Train is a record to which I'll 
keep coming back, www.solterosongs.com 
Alistair Fitchett 



Sons And Daughters 



The Repulsion Box (Domino) 

The time is 2002; the place is a Glasgow 
dive. Nico-does-Falkirk belle steers 
a troupe whose songs are soothed by 
gentle percussion: a butternut squash mildly 
beating an onion. We welcome Sons And 
Daughters. Then: the lilting progeny of Arab 
Strap, Mogwai. Now: hillbilly kings of the 
fucking world. 

Following 2003's affable mini-album 
Love The Cup comes this, the quiff-addled, 
death-rattled debut proper from a clap- 
happy voodoo-child Bonnie and Clyde. 
Sons And Daughters' delirious rhythms, 
wayward hosannas, stormy librettos and 
foul-tempered claviers tear at the corpses of 
blues, bluegrass, rock'n'roll. From the prickly, 
malnourished bouzouki bop of 'Red Receiver' 
to the thrash-banjo tumbleweed glam stomp 
of 'Dance Me In' and the karaoke hoedown 
of 'Taste The Last Girl', this reg urgitates 
Fuzzbox, the Bad Seeds, The Smiths. It's 
a Bolan-fucked dingo choked in a pop noose: 
a soundtrack to the long black Spaghetti 
Western of the soul. 
Nicola Meighan 



Saint Etienne 



Tales From Turnpike House 
(Sanctuary) 

"Do you believe in magic? " Saint Etienne 
once asked us. Over a decade later, it's clear 
that they still do. The magic of pop music, 
England, and sheer undiluted existence: 
continue to imbue their music with a glorious 
optimism and acceptance. Saint Etienne are 
like butterfly catchers, obsessively seeking 
to capture every last detail of day-to-day life 
- and when they do, they distil its essence 
into romantic pop. 

Tales From Turnpike House is a concept 
album, based around an assorted cast of 
characters inhabiting an East London flat. 
Production team Xenomania, with whom 
Saint Etienne worked on their beguiling 
opus Finisterreand who have since reached 
Neptunes-like levels of ubiquity in British 
chart pop, return on several cuts. The effect 
of this is rather like Rachel Stevens doing 
'Eleanor Rigby' (the roll call of characters on 
'Milk Bottle Symphony' over Annie-esque 
heartbeat synths in particular), or Girls 
Aloud's bluestocking sister timidly taking 
centre stage for the boundlessly hopeful 
'Lightning Strikes Twice'. And throughout, 
Saint Etienne see English life clearer through 
their rose-tinted glasses than anyone else. 
Alex Macpherson 



Subtitle 



Young Dangerous Heart 
(Gold Standard Laboratories) 

The Californian sun penetrates a dark 
basement and something deeply un-Los 
Angeles stirs, grumpily. The cut'n'paste rap 
creation that lumbers forth is Subtitle, aka 
perfectly named esoteric emcee Giovanni 
Marks. Having rolled deep with Project 
Blowed and The Shape Shifters, Marks' 
first full-length excursion satisfies like only 
wilfully challenging hip hop can; and despite 
the usual patchwork of half a dozen-plus 
producers, there's a coherency that most 
of his contemporaries lack. "Heart being 
what you need to have to survive in the 
city, "opines Marks, before bigging up 
Pink And Brown. 

We wholly concur. 
Adam Anonymous 
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opposites attract 

Words: Jon Dale 
Illustration: Hennie Haworth 




Each twist 
of the voice 
is a different 
materialisation 
of the self 



Roisin Murphy 

Ruby Blue (Echo) 

Let's talk a little about experimentation; about risk, and about 
the interface between the risky and the popular. More importantly, 
let's try to talk about it in a way that doesn't restrict popular 
culture's fundamental experimental impulses through binary 
oppositions, where indie group X valorises r'n'b or pop musician 
Y because they're, 'So fucking far out, man'. Margin -walking is 
a tiresome game, and you can walk margins just as effectively 
by bigging up all that's pop - or 'indie', if that's your demographic 

- as some kind of maladjusted counter-critical impulse. 

It's important to think about these things, because Roisin 
Murphy and Matthew Herbert have made a record that doesn't 
hide anything: not its risks, nor its giddy pop-ness, nor its 
rambunctious energy, nor its sheer, resplendent joy in creation. 
Nor its affective properties. Several of these songs wrung tears 
from my eyes; final track 'The Closing Of The Doors', for example, 
with its "Why do we fight at all? "sign-off, references and 
transcends Seventies singer-songwriter mores, with Roisin alone 
at the piano, coming on like a light-hearted Laura Nyro. Another 
album highlight, 'Through Time', turns Seventies soul on its 
head, inveigling it with slippery jazz arrangements, Roisin's voice 
a multitude of personalities. If Ruby Blue is nothing else, then 
it's a showcase for Roisin's newfound vocal flexibility; each twist 
of the voice - feline, or playful, or wistful, or snarling, or brusque 

- is a different materialisation of the self. 

Ruby Blue is also Roisin Murphy as the ultimate pop star, 
some dreamedpop star that we daren't think we really deserve 
these days. Far beyond the dead-eyed, programmed 'virility' 
and detumescent come-ons of so much pop, Roisin understands 
play, glamour, sensuality- how to use one's personal magnetism 
to simultaneously startle and affect the listener/observer. There 
are fantastic Roisin Moments all over Ruby Blue: her snarl coasting 
the voracious, rampant gutter-noise of the title track, the burst 
into rapture that the multi-tracked Roisin manifests in 'Sow 
Into You', and, perhaps my favourite: hard to hear, buried at 
the start of 'Through Time', Roisin yelling in genuine surprise, 
"Wow! Bloody hell!" 

You want experimentation? Ruby Blue sounds so much more 
capricious and inventive than most any music these days. Most 
risks here turn into glorious successes, settling into the body of the 
record. Yet it works as great, moving pop music. I will happily take 
just one minuteof Roisin Murphy's unending worlds of possibility 



over the entire catalogues of well-meaning, pseudo-intellectual 
twaddle like Arcade Fire or The Magnetic Fields or whatever. 
Lord, I wish most other listening was this pleasurable. 

Jon Dale talks to Roisin Murphy: 

You worked with Matthew Herbert exclusively on 
this record. He has unique working methods. . . 

" He text messaged me the first morning to bring an 
object. I didn't know what he meant, so I just put my notebooks 
in my bag, and I also brought a Brian Eno article from the 
newspaper. I assumed we would sit down, read this article 
and chat about Brian Eno. I showed him it and he said, 'Yeah, 
that's very good,' and then he started asking me to rattle the piece 
of paper." [laughs] 

I like that the record isn't a typical 'first solo album' 
- something polite - it feels like a real jump away, a risk. . . 

"Is it, though? I don't see it like it's any kind of departure. 
It's just another step forward, I hope. To me, it would have been 
much more of a departure to go, 'Right, now I wanna go to LA 
and work with Dr Dre!' [laughs] I never work out of my vernacular. 
I never want to jump right out of my world to work, because that's 
not where I get my creativity from . " 

But, at the same time, with Moloko - and with this 
solo record - you are one of the few artists who genuinely 
interface experiment with popular culture. . . 

"Well, I don't know any different. I don't know how to work 
with 25 songwriters; I don't know what a topline writer is. I can't 
get my head around this thing of having a producer and then 
a writer and then a mixer and then an editor. There is a man in 
the business who specialises in fades. The fade at the end of the 
record. It's interesting, you wonder, 'How good can his fades be?' 
So maybe for the next record I can get him in. [laughs] Do a record 
with just the guy who fades. 

"Just the fades, yeah. The fading up and down of my voca Is." 



The Tenderfoot 



Save The Year (5:1 5) 

Brighton's Tenderfoot step out of the shade 
of their delicious Vale Industrial m\ri\-a\bu\r\ 
with a beauty of a full album. With 1 2 songs 
of downbeat delight fired through with 
pathos and heartache, this is the kind of 
album I'm going to stick on repeat for hours 
on end. The sounds at times recall no less 
than The Sea And Cake in the way that they 
manage to be both achingly reflective and 
effortlessly groovy in the same instant, and 
you know that's really saying something. 

It's a sound that draws its roots out 
to both soft FM Americana, to crackly 
memories of old Medium Wave Radio 1 
and to digital streams of tomorrow; which 
is to say it's an eclectic mix that treads the 
tricky line of sounding both hugely evocative 
of previous eras and utterly contemporary 
all at once. 
Alistair Fitchett 



Brooke Valentine 



Chain Letter (Virgin) 

Did you think girls couldn't get crunk? 
'Girlfight', the opening cut on Brooke 
Valentine's astonishing debut album, would 
like to putyouright-with a knockout blow, 
if necessary. She's as up for a spot of the 
old ultraviolence as her testosterone- 
overloaded male counterparts, matching the 
unbridled aggression of Lil' Jon's production 
with ease before literally delivering a sucker 
punch at the song's climax. Even better, 
she then subverts it entirely on 'Ghetto 
Superstarz', the campest crunk anthem 
ever, which flounces like a drama queen 
with glittering diva disco strings and 
cheerleading whoops punctuating the 
fierce beats. 

Elsewhere, Valentine constantly pulls 
the rug from under your feet with her richly 
inventive, wickedly delightful r'n'b. What 
marks her out is her sense of fun. She's 
unafraid to embrace the ridiculous - belting 
out lyrics like, "They be checkin'me out 
like I'm a website "over reggaeton rhythms 
('Million Bucks'), delivering hilarious 
character monologues, dropping Basement 
Jaxx-go-skiffle beats, gothic chorales and 
unashamedly cheesy Hammond organ 
action at will, and getting the late, great 
ODB to grovel before her over a warmed-up 
'Sweet Dreams My LA Ex' backing track 
('Blah Blah Blah'). 

Let the ass-shaking commence. 
Alex Macpherson 



Estrus Kamikaze Ass Chomp'n'Stomp 
CD Sampler Vol 4 (Estrus) 

You think Detroit or Japan has the exclusive 
on this shit? Get outta here ! Everywhere ! 
There are bands in love with tacky Japanese 
sci-fi toys, the rock of The Sonics and the roll 
of early Stones. Everywhere ! There are bands 
stripping it right down, turning it up loud 
and loose, rocking their local dives long 
after the more sedate have gone home. 
Everywhere! There are bands with names 
like The Mistreaters, The Insomniacs and 
The Knockout Pills. Everywhere! The 
Mummies, The Mono Men, The Makers, 
Gas Huffer. . . no one fades away, no one 
dies, everyone keeps on rockin' it till the 
end of time, battling the forces of perceived 
complacency. Everyone! 

And good on 'em. 
Siobhan Marshall 
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it's only rock'n'roll 
(but I like it) 

Words: Everett True 

Illustration: Superdead 



Makes me want to settle 

down for a marathon 

viewing session 

of Sabrina 

The Teenage 

Witch 




Juliette & The Licks 

You're Speaking My Language 
(Hassle) 

Ever mention I once got a fan letter 
from Joan Jett? It was '86; I was 
still naive enough to love good ol' 
fashioned mainstream rock created 
by females with (a little) attitude. 
I'd grown up on The Ronettes and 
Ramones, seduced by the sound of 
bubblegum pop matched to hard- 
edged guitars: it didn't matter that 
I knew half of it was a sham and the 
rest was slick production values 
- rock was supposed to be FUN ! 

I'd written a review of Joan Jett's 
Good Music for NME, half piss-take 
and half appraisal; the lady loved it. 
(This was some time before her well- 
deserved Number One single.) She 
understood that I understood most 
of rock music is bullshit and the rest 
desire: I loved The Pretenders (first 
two albums, duh), The Go-Gos, early 
Cyndi Lauperand, of course, her own 
teen dream queens, The Runaways. 
Attitude is necessary, too: without it, 
you sink into the morass. 

Fast-forward two decades: 
there's been a New Rock Revolution. 
Apparently. There's nothing 
mainstream folk like more than 
pretending they're on the cutting 
edge - bands like Doves, The Killers, 
Bloc Party etal provide that illusion 
without any danger. All ape the past 
without understanding the bases: 



spontaneity is still king and queen 
around here. Still, there's nothing 
wrong with dumb-ass rock'n'roll, 
crafted with a minimum of frills so 
as not to offend my Bullshit Detector; 
trouble is, all that stuff's MALE ! 
I don't do male. Seriously. 

Get a new album through the 
post: Juliette & The Licks, five-piece 
band -the four men all dressed in 
white and looking surly just like The 
Hives. Wow! Americans copying 
Europeans copying Americans. 
The singer wears red stilettos, white 
dress and swirls her hair in stylised 
abandon. We could be lost within 
a Tarantino wet dream: the illusion 
of rebellion without any of that nasty, 
icky struggle involved. (Typical Yanks. 
Countries with actual revolutions 
happening don't bother wasting 
channeling their energies into rock 
music.) Shove the album on cos the 
name is great - redolent of Josie And 
The Pussycats (yay!), Hedwig And 
The Angry Inch (double yay!) and 
any number of Sixties girl groups. 
Also, I'm a sucker for white band 
outfits. They remind me of Wire for 
some reason. 

So what d'ya reckon?! It's 
fucking GREAT! It recalls all the 
aforementioned - with some Van 
Halen, Thin Lizzy and Bikini Kill 
thrown in. It makes me wanna jump 
up and down with unembarrassed 
abandon, makes me glad that I'm still 



able to enjoy such ridiculously 
contrived, simple ROCK'N'ROLL. 
Juliette's voice cajoles, simpers, 
snarls, laughs and performs with the 
(fake) attitude you desire. The band 
in turn never intrudes on her moods 
- which is all you can really ask from 
them. Songs? They're all great! 
Makes me want to settle down 
for a marathon viewing session of 
Sabrina The Teenage Witch. 

Turns out that the frontperson 
is a (relatively) famous actress. Who 
cares? All music like this is an act, a 
sham anyway. You probably don't 
need to buy this when you can still 
find Blondie and Pretenders vinyl 
for under a fiver, but. . .fuck it. I love 
rock'n'roll. Put another dime in 
thejukebox, baby. 



Jar: A Pickled Egg Collection 
(Picked Egg) 

Damn. How much confusion do you need? 
Since 1 998, Pickled Egg and its artists have 
represented a very rewarding, particular 
form of eccentricity: rarely aggressive or 
brash, gleefully fermenting away- informed 
by mavericks like Robert Wyatt, Ivor Cutler, 
the folk styling of The Fairport Convention 
and the punk witticism of The Nightingales. 
Not that any of its artists - there are around 
25 here, 39 tracks, compiled to celebrate 
the Leicester's label 50th release -sound 
remotely like one another, or even 
themselves sometimes. 

There's so much to dip into - an 
embarrassment of riches, a cornucopia of 
found sound and Beefheartian rhythms and 
soulful singer-songwriters -that it's difficult 
to know where to start. (Wot? No Melons?) 
The avant-jazz surrealism of Glasgow's 
Scatter squalls next to Da niel Johnston's 
tormented wail and Philadelphia's Need 
New Body's genius staccato stammer. 
Evolution Control Committee mash up Chuck 
Dwith Herb Alpert; Brighton's Go! Team 
shimmy through a new dance revolution; 
Pop-Off Tuesday and Bablicon and Big Eyes 
jumble through a disparity of styles; George 
is plain unnerving; Marshmallow Coast play 
sun-drenched sugar-candy Sixties pop. 

And there's more! Lots more. Think 
of this as a primer to the more radical side 
of Plan B's musical coverage: oblique but 
still very accessible. Here's to the next 50. 
Everett True 



Records Make Great Pets Vol 1 (STK) 

Should we generalise about a country? 
Of course not, but space is pressing - so 
let's do it! Seems like the Swedes are 
a dreamy, ennui-drenched bunch, given over 
to playing classic 'indiepop' as practised by 
the C86sters and David Roback (Mazzy Star, 
Opal). The first volume in STK's new series 
dedicated to highlighting independent music 
from around the world features 1 5 bands 
from Sweden, all of whom fall roughly within 
those lines (with a little alt.country thrown 
in). It starts to wear after a while, but 
individually is fine. 

Heikki feature Maria from The Concretes, 
and thus are blessed. Audrey sound like Slint 
with a decent singer. . . Bjork, say. Er. Does 
that even make sense? Most of the rest 
(Bjorn Kleinhenz, Sambassadeur etal) 
wouldn't have sounded out of place on 
Sarah Records circa 1 990. That can be 
taken as a recommendation, if you like. 
Siobhan Marshall 




why? 

Sanddollars EP (Anticon) 

Hey, Anticon sounds a bit like a pharmaceutical company, doesn't it? How 
fitting, then, that this EP is an exercise in sweetening a very bitter pill indeed, 
why? delights not so much in self-deprecation as the complete abasement of 
himself and his entire generation. But he does so with such impeccable sleight 
of hand ! 'Miss Ohio Nameless' bears this out, a lush little tune about how 
likely it is that he and his peers will either be entirely forgotten by posterity 
or only achieve recognition after death. "And you were so excited yesterday/ 
You said you were living loud under the treetops in the forest dark/But no one 
knew your name at the local open mic tonight/You'll only be famous in the 
underground. " Mercifully, the uncomfortable truths are leavened by why?'s 
ability to write intricately detailed pop songs that walk the border between 
accessibility and oddness the way Malkmus used to before we got bored of 
him and forced his band to break up. Best thing I've heard this year? Think so. 
Joe Stannard 
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pumping iron 

Words: Stevie Chick 
Illustration: Lucy Bailey 

A-Frames 

A-Frames (Sub Pop) 

America can be an alienating place. 
With a monoculture booming so 
loud and large across its landscape, 
disaffection is a way of life for a 
country full of daytime wage slaves 
who can't quite tune themselves to 
the communal frequency, who don't 
feel represented, empowered or 
voiced, but rather sidelined, excused. 
Focus your ears close to the buzz, 
to the hiss behind the Mainstream 
Message, however, and you'll 
connect with an entrenched mindset 
in absolute opposition to the strip 
malls and all the trash and all the 
junk, a charring, dissonant fury that 
can be found in the blunt barrage 
of Black Flag; the spit-flecked 
contortions of Butthole Surfers; the 
vicious, blank horror of Big Black. 

Listen close to the sparking, 
midnight chaos that courses through 



Clunky, odd, unnatural, inhuman, 
like rusted old machines printing 
imperfect Valentines 



A-Frames' third album, and you'll 
hear a similarly corrosive element at 
play. The lyric sheet sets the Seattle 
trio's alienation in black and white, 
the chorus to opener 'Experiment' 
(the one with the quasi-industrial 
percussion and flickering tungsten 
noises like abrasions on a building 
site) a broken statement of 
disempowerment: "I am your 
experiment/Alienated/Depersonal- 
ised/Take a look into my eyes. " 

But it's the music that spells this 
out most powerfully, all motorik 
rattle, sudden explosions and hazing 
feedback that sounds like a siren 
or an alarm. Even when they lift the 
monochrome/monotone gauze, 
as on the woozily pretty 'Eva Braun' 
(yes, even A-Frames' femmes fatales 
are of the darkest kind), it feels 
clunky, odd, unnatural, inhuman, 



like rusted old machines printing 
imperfect Valentines. They churn 
out a noise deeply alien to - and 
alienated from -what you might call 
sweet sounds (this is an album with 
a title track, played three different 
times, eulogising a barren, blackened 
landscape). And yet they are so 
utterly, brazenly pleasurable. 

I used to write and record songs 
like 'Negative' with my little brother 
when we were kids, all based around 
a ringing top string tuned way down, 
twanged with a sulky snarl, distorted 
to a semi-precious metal. Ugly music, 
but it felt good to play, though not 
necessarily good to listen to. That's 
A-Frames' genius twist, stirring up 
a carcinogenic, cathartic noise you'll 
swiftly feel akin to. You might even 
wantto pummel along on an iron 
gutter, if it makes you feel any better. 



Spectral Sound Vol 1 
(Ghostly International) 

Three am: the time when your sensory 
awareness goes into overdrive. Metallic 
warehouse walls glinting under the strobe 
lights; people around you blurring into each 
other; that bead of sweat running down the 



back of your neck like a pearl. Everything so 
lucid. The thrill of getting into the groove so 
that your brain and body take over the entire 
dancing process while your soul goes a II Zen 
calm. People used to call this the witching 
hour: the good souls at Ghostly International 
are the ones casting the spells these days. 
Alex Macpherson 



Curiosities Of Popular Customs 
(Vialka) 

Vialka are modern-day nomads Eric Boros 
and Marylise Frecheville, a wispy-bearded 
undertaker and a young milkmaid presently 
making their temporary home in a farmhouse 
in central France. When not there, they criss- 



cross the five continents with two Interrail 
passes and a bag of cymbals, singing for their 
supper in whatever cafe, bar, or squat will 
have them. Curiosities Of Popular Culture 
is the cl earest recording of their sound to 
date - a patchwork of playful anarcho punk 
darned together from shreds of ancient 
Chinese folk songs, eccentric stand-up 
cabaret, and surrealistic Haruki Murakami 
verse, delivered with the dervish energy 
and billowing complexity of Lightning Bolt. 

Followthese time signatures? You 
might as well read ancient Sanskrit. Instead, 
just live vicariously through this Dionysian 
testament to living by your wits: 40 minutes 
where rags become riches and the world 
is your reward. 
Louis Pattison 



William Elliott Whit mo re 



Ashes To Dust (Southern) 

The oodles of songs about tragic death in 
this tattooed young lowan's second album 
makes listening somewhat akin to prossy- 
spotting in Shoreditch. If you see one, it's 
sad. If you see two, it's tragic. But if you see 
three, then it becomes a game of patterns 
and it's kinda fun to see how many you can 
count. Here, this strips away the easy reasons 
to which you'd normally point as explanation 
why this man with a banjo can silence 
your voice and goosebump your skin. He's 
not expressing your own emotions better 
than you ever could. He's not pushing the 
boundaries of his chosen genre. It's not 
that he's lived to tell and you have to pay 
attention to the survivor. But you do have 
goosebumps, don't you? So what gives? 
What captivates is that karaoke moment 
when someone steps up to the mi c, digs 
into an old piece of music, and resurrects 
the spirit of its creators. You don't need 
to know songs like 'Diggin' My Grave' and 
'The Buzzards Won't Cry' as sheet music to 
appreciate the way that Will's voice brings 
them to life. 

And yet, even then, there's something 
arresting in Will's love for this old music. 
Surely his ego must tempt him to stamp 
his own personality on the songwriting, 
to add his own colours to his simple lyrics 
and music. If anybody covered Will's songs, 
they'd just be covering murder blues; there's 
nothing distinctively Will in their writing. 
Instead, he seems content to restrict his 
mark to the rendition. He's got the voice for 
it: sounds 1 00 years old; can't be more than 
twentysomething. And so, when even the 
shock of his voice has worn off, his love and 
respect for the genre continue to charm. 
Gracelette 



Yuppie Flu 



Toast Masters (Homesleep) 

These Italian indie prophets have been 
crooning to guitars for over 1 years now, 
but they approach Toast Mastersw'tih a 
freshness and naivete associated with first 
attempts, so it's a tropical island in the sea 
of scum-hemmed cock-rock. This is done for 
the right reasons: people in love searching 
for expression, bouncing summer guitars of 
pure happiness in 'A Good Guide', and toy 
synths in 'Make A Stand' that come across 
as a Muppet Babies equivalent of The 
Flaming Lips and Mercury Rev. This is not 
the prefab sensationalism of The Killers, The 
Bravery etal. This is romance and yearning, 
documented by sound, and it feels right. 
Jonathan Falcone 
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king of the street 



Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 

llustration: Nick White 



The contradictory, confused, 
compelling life of JTLeRoy 



They were supposed to prevent you from following 
the same sordid path, all those anonymous 
confessions of teenage drug abuse and street 
life that were read to us at school. Of course, 
they just got us running to the library for more: 
Go Ask Alice, ChristianeF,Andi, Candy and all 
those other confessional narratives detailing the 
downward spiral that awaited us as soon as we 
ventured outside of the cosseted confines of our 
middle class upbringings. 

When we first stumbled upon Sarah, JT LeRoy's 
autobiographical account of life as a lot lizard 
wannabe, we nearly mistook it for another one 
of those / Was A Teenage Junkbaby pulp non- 
fictions. All the signs were there: JT was raised 
by his prostitute mother on the street, alternating 
with his grandfather's fundamentalist Christian 
household, and started writing at the suggestion 
of his therapist. Yet from the first line you could 
tell Sarah was different, addictive for other reasons 
entirely, sharing more in literary style with Faulkner 
and Flannery O'Connor than his mentor Dennis 
Cooper, let alone the junklit tales of our youth. 
The only problem was this kind of southern gothic 
fantasy, oozing with lush descriptions of culinary 
delicacies, West Virginia hooker-lore and the 
intense, obsessive emotional need for a mother's 
love, however flawed, hardly seemed plausible 
coming from a street urchin with little formal 
education. Was he for real? 

We've been through this before: we've 
exchanged emails, done a phone interview, had a 
really long, lovely conversation that felt totally frank 
and weirdly contrived at the same time. We listened 
to the songs he wrote for his band, Thistle, read his 
weblog, even sent him quality dark chocolate to San 
Francisco as payment for an unpublished short story 
he donated to a fanzine we did a few years back. 

And yet, when the man from Foyles reassured 
the crowd that, "Believe me, JT is quite real", it 
was hard to get rid of that nagging suspicion that 
he couldn't be. Even now, having met JTLeRoy in 
a posh hotel in London, seen him sans wig and 
sunglasses, we still feel that the lucid dream of 
a narrative he has crafted in his three slim books 
is somehow more real than the man himself. 

At the reading for his new book, Harold's End, 
public-speaking duties are largely delegated to 
a host of random celebrities, anyone and everyone 
from Marianne Faithfull to Beth Orton, before a 
hyper-shy JT emerges in full disguise: body language 
fragile, feminine, shaking harder than a blade 
of grass suffering from cold turkey in really strong 
wind. Later, at the screening of the film adaptation 
of his second novel, The Heart Is Deceitful Above 
All Things, he looks just about ready to faint until 
director Asia Argento takes over, fielding intrusive 
questions from an audience trying desperately to 
penetrate this opaque facade. Nobody seemswilling 
to believe that a former junkie prostitute who grew 
up around horny truckers and southern Jesus freaks 
could possibly have documented his squalid life story 



in such rich, beautiful, hit-you-in-the-gut-and- 
then-send-your-mind-soaring prose. And yet, as 
this dirty underbelly, sagging with the weight of 
too many Big Macs, conspires to take over America, 
the contradictions in JT LeRoy's life and work have 
never been so relevant to the real world. 

"I don't know if they would read my books in 
all that 'Jesusland'. You do feel pretty segregated 



Despite the weirdness of the decision to cast 
herself - blatant Italian accent never quite explained 
- as Sarah, JT's wreck of a mother, Argento's film is 
indeed powerful. Even appearances from everyone 
from Lydia Lunch to a spectacularly effective Marilyn 
Manson don't distract from a compelling child's-eye 
story trying to make sense of a skewed grown-up 
world. A few pieces of coal become friends, then 



'I felt like I'd lost my ground, but 
I had to get there and find myself 
again in the past' 



from all that in San Francisco. I spent some time on 
the set when we were making the film, and it was 
weird cos I hadn't been back to the south - and this 
was just Tennessee - but the first times it was at the 
truck-stop scene, and I came there alone and I got 
off the plane and they dropped me off and I could 
see they were filming over at the end of the park. 
It was really surreal, cos I felt so lost all of a sudden, 
being in that setting where I hadn't been since 
I was a kid. I felt like I'd lost my ground, but I had 
to get there and find myself again in the past. It 
was a really weird emotion." 

But is California's celebrity culture really 
that far from it all, or are celebrities just the new 
religious saviours? 

" I think when people seek after someone there's 
this insistence in it. They're looking for something, 
to be fed by something higher. I definitely think 
it's the folklore of our times, it's the culture that 
we live in so that's what people talk about. But 
really it's about making some connections, they just 
happen to focus on those connections. When you 
meet people who feed you, they bring you into 
this rarefied air, they make you see things different. 
That's when you feel like you're the most alive. It's 
kind of like going to church." 

At the same time reality TV tries to market this 
need for authenticity. 

"There are a lot of stories out there that might be 
true, but if there's no craft to it, it's not as interesting 
tome." 

At the screening, you talked about the impact 
of film being so much more direct. Is cinema a more 
direct way of getting to the truth beyond the craft? 

"It's so much more immediate. It just makes 
it more potent and adds more layers and makes 
it more accessible. Reading is such a personal 
experience, that's part of the magic. " 

There's a shared psychology to watching a film. 
Some people actually left in the middle lastnight. 

"It is more intense when you're watching it on 
the screen, it's more visceral. 

Maybe the ones who left just weren't ready for 
it. But I don't judge them." 



an evil menace; and malevolent red crows are 
a sublimation of rape. As terrible as the experiences 
depicted are, there's something almost sweet, naive, 
about how they protect this child's imagination from 
the true banal horror of the grown up world. Having 
himself raised a kid over the past few years, JT 
admits that this gap between adults, teens and 
children is disappearing. 

" My kid says he wants to be a plastic surgeon, 
'Something that has nothing to do with art and all 
you freaks'. He's like, 'I'm gonna make money'. 
But kids still have this innocence naturally- their 
souls are so resilient in that they can just accept 
what's in front of them, like their situation. They 
don't try to change it or question it, they're just 
kind of fluid." 

In Harold's End, written about street kids in San 
Francisco, this fluidity, the ability to move between 
childish fantasy and adult reality, is often pushed 
to its limits. In moments when their harsh cynicism 
conflicts with random acts of kindness, the fragility 
of these troubled teens' place in the world is 
exposed, no longer quite in opposition to society 
like the Sixties countercultural rebels, but not 
quite a part of it either. Like the protagonists of 
GusVanSant's£7ep/7anf, scripted by JT, they are at 
once the estranged aliens of classic postwar juvenile 
delinquent narratives and a moral compass by 
which to judge the rest of society. 

In writing as tightly structured but nowhere 
near as claustrophobic as that film's school building, 
JT LeRoy allows a glimpse of that connection, that 
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"So, with scissors, tracing paper and glue, 
I managed to get a proper copy of the Patheorama 
model tape. Then, screen by screen, I began to draw 
a few postures of my cat (who else?) with captions 
in between. And all of a sudden, the cat belonged 
to the same universe as the characters in Ben Hur 
or Napoleon. I had gone through the looking glass" 
- Chris Marker on his maiden filmmaking voyage 




"He wrote me that in the suburbs of Tokyo, 
there is a temple consecrated to cats"- Sans Soleil 

The Cat Return stakes its two central cat 
protagonists -The Baron, full name Baron 
Humbert von Gikkingen, and Muta, aka Moon 
-from its Studio Ghibli forerunner Whisper Of The 
Heart. In that account, well-fed 'half-devil' Muta 
combs Tokyo by train and on paw, teasing dogs 
and misleading young 
damsels, and the 
dapper Baron is a statue 
vested with all the 
dreams and heartaches 
of his admirers. In 
the sequel he's more 
mobilised, and after 
welcoming Haru to his 
alternate-dimensional 
Cat Business Office, 
gives chase when the 
Cat King's emissaries 
get their claws into 
her, whisking her away 
on a royal litter (pun: 
filmmakers' own) to 
their feline wonderland. 



to the Cat Kingdom's shores, when he decimated 
the lake's fish stocks in one voracious plunge. 

By sheer coincidence - or is it? - Tamala 2010 
also features a fresco of great grisliness, testifying to 
a massacre of white pussy-cats, bodies splayed and 
eviscerated in the medieval fashion. Overlooking 
the scene is a cracked statue of Tatla, symbol of the 
ancient, persecuted religious cult of Minerva, passed 
down the Feline Galaxy in secret since 1 00 BC, and 
it's implied that it was her hordes what done it. 

These days Tatla is a destruction-and-rebirth 
machine resembling a feline version of Metropolis' 
Maria; she visits Tamala in dreams, and her 
desire-and-obsolescence program is a ringer for 
the 'shitty slogan' of the ubiquitous Catty & Co. 
conglomerate, in the words of Professor Nominus, 
lecturer in 'anti-theology in capitalism'. Fishing 
himself from a sewer, maggots pouring from an 
arm socket, Nominus delivers his Ancient Mariner- 
style harangue to a cat who may be both the 
reincarnation of Tamala's beau Michelangelo 
and Nominus' own youthful self. In Tamala, cats 
traverse not only parallel worlds but the space-time 
continuum. Nominus also proposes that Tamala is 
a forever-reincarnated one-year-old, having traced 
her first appearance back to an 1 869 matchbox 



Alarm bells ring. A cow-shaped clock tolls for 
sleepy schoolgirl Haru, soon to be rustled by swinish 
feline courtiers from the Kingdom of the Cats. (She 
saved their prince from becoming road kill; now they 
want her for his bride. . .) A rooster-clock crows for 
pert puss Tamala too, rousing her for her daily trip 
into orbit around Cat Earth in the Feline Galaxy, 201 0. 
Today she'll tussle in space with the Dark God of 
Death, tumble to Planet Q and its martial law-bound 
Eastern Hate region, and lose her head gruesomely 
to a sadistic police hound called Kentaurus. 
According to The Cat Returns and Tamala 2010: 
A Punk Cat In Space, there are perverts and fiends 
of many species, in many parallel worlds. 

I've known a few cats in my time; none of them 
have shown any interest in watching films. I reckon 
the probfem might lie with the movies, rather than 
the cats: cinema is both anthropomorphic and 
under-representative of the mog world. Cat society 
is not human-centric, yet few movie men or women 
have even followed the path explored six decades 
ago by Jacques Tourneur's felinomorphic Cat 
People, in which the troubled Simone Simon finally 
heeded the call of her inner pussy. Since cats tend 
to demur from screen acting to order, the expedient 
route to feline fiction may be through animation. 



There Haru comes over 
like an underage Simone 
Simon, sprouting whiskers 
and perky cat-ears in a 
twisted travesty of puberty 

Women and cats 
have ever been culturally 
intertwined -from Bast, cat-headed Egyptian 
goddess of fertility, to Catwoman - with the pull 
of the moon a common denominator in the folklore 
of both. The Cat Returns features cats called Moon 
and Prince Lune, and its most entrancing scene sees 
Haru woken by a midnight train of zombie-moggies 
sashaying on their hind legs down the street, their 
path cleared of riffraff by bouncer-toms in evening 
tails. These shiftless moonshiners come animated 
with a lovely liquidity that's a world away from 
some of the film's cruder cartoon strokes. 

One contradiction in the feline-feminine 
equation is most cats' aversion to water, another 
conventionally 'feminine' attribute. In fact the 
inconsistency lies with the cats, who like fish, but 
The Cat Returns overrides that particular problem, 
showing us a frieze commemorating Muta's last visit 



In Tamala, cats traverse not 
only parallel worlds but the 
space-time continuum 



cover. And I think he deems herTatla's one cock-up, 
although it's easy to concur when his listener finally 
interjects: "I have no idea what you're babbling 
about. " The shaggy professor may not look the part 
of a credible narrator, but he's the best we've got 
in this deep-space farrago of conspiracy, innuendo 
and whimsy (credited -songs, design and all -to 
an auteur collective called toL, or 'trees of life'). 

Its nearest human equivalent might be Victor 
Pelevin's psycho-mystic satire Babylon, but 
ultimately Tamala 2010 seems not for human 
understanding. Both it and The Cat Returns address 
themselves to the feline gaze: in Cat we find that the 
King's power lies in his bejewelled, symbolic 'third 
eye'; in Tamala, the war of wills finds iconographic 
expression in the clash between Tamala's spherical 
Hello Kitty orbs and the yin/yang slit eyes of the 
Catty & Co. logo. Both films purr with cat crazies 
and cults, seductions and sacrifices, but perhaps 
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cinema free af rica 

Words: Hannah McGill 

Moolaade denounces the not-so- 
natural customs that bind Africa's 
women 

Adocumentarist, novelist, short-story writer and political 
activist as well as a director of fiction film, the Senegalese 
veteran Ousmane Sembene is one of few African directors 
to have attained recognition in the Western film industry. 
At 81 , he remains a radical: Moolaade, which won the Un 
Certain Regard prize at Cannes 2004, is unmistakably a 
campaigning film. It employs a simple narrative framework 
to highlight the everyday barbarism of female genital 
mutilation, still practiced in 38 out of 54 African states. 
With the ritual of 'purification' looming, six young Burkina 
Fasan girls flee in terror, and approach local matriarch 
Colle (Fatoumata Coulibaly) for protection. Colle, who 
has already defended her own daughter against the 
elders' knives, takes up the gauntlet, and a stand-off 
ensues. The title refers to a protective spirit enlisted by 
Colle to prevent the removal of the girls from her care. 

Moolaade's dialogue and performances are 
characterised by a stilted theatricality that creates 
inevitable distance for Western audiences trained on fluid 
naturalism. However, if the characters tend to resemble 
archetypes and the pace sometimes stutters, Sembene's 
film is forceful and affecting in its articulation of the 
conflict between tradition and encroaching modernity. 

Africa has of late become fashionable as a backdrop 
for Hollywood action films - Tears Of The Sun, Sahara, 
The Interpreter -which afford solemn reverence to local 
custom and ancient wisdom, as opposed to corrupt, 
godless Western profiteering. Moolaade offers a 
contrasting and less sentimental view: here, tradition 
can breed horror and abuse, whereas the spread of 
globalisation offers the possibility of enlightenment. 
The women's right to physical autonomy is expressly 
linked to their degree of connection to the world beyond 
their village; those who join Colle in resisting the 
'purification' are punished by the confiscation of their 
radios. Vividly photographed - and not averse to the odd 
burst of leavening humour- Moolaade is as surprisingly 
seductive as it is inevitably harrowing. And if it sometimes 
feels preachy, surely there are few worthier sermons. 

Ousmane Sembene is the subject of a retrospective 
and stage interview at London 's NFTin June. Africa at 
the Pictures events run at the NFT, Barbican, Peckham 
Multiplex, Channel 4 and London Film School from June 
until September 
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hell hounds 

Words: Andy Richards and Tim Robey 



r\uuci i rxuui lyuez. yives u ic :>cuivch 

to Frank Miller's steel -toed Sin Cit 



In a curious instances of cultural synchronicity, 
Frank Miller's first Sin C/fygraphic novel (now 
retitled The Hard Goodbye) appeared in the 
same year as Quentin Tarantino's Reservoir 
Dogs. Both pushed pastiche to new levels of excess, 
creating something unapologetically brazen in 
their macho theatricals while never pretending 
to be anything more than a stroll through the 
pop-cultural supermarket. 

Miller had already made his rep with a series 
of radical updatings of iconic characters, including 
Daredevil, Elektra and -most famously -Batman 
(in The Dark Knight Returns). While other prominent 



rawness. Just as Tim Burton's Batmanwasa pale 
shadow of the Dark Knight who inspired him, so 
Sin City has become a more reputable place than 
it was ever intended to be. (AR) 

It's a man's world, this criminopolis of Miller's, which 
is just as well, since hombres have always ruled in 
Rodriguez's universe too. Having launched the 
Hollywood careers of George Clooney and Antonio 
Banderas, he gets points here for his reinvention of 
Mickey Rourke, whose Marv-the clue's in the name 
- emerges as the scariest avenging thug since Lee 
Marvin. Aptly, given the movie's structural debt to 



Each Sin City comic felt like a 
full-throated howl from the Id 



graphic novelists were striving to deepen 
characterisations and advance the intellectual 
complexity of the medium, Miller was busy fusing his 
brutal style of expressionist artwork with hardboiled 
bonsmots, sadistic ultraviolence and lashings 
of gallows humour. His work - like its deranged 
antecedents Judge Dredd and Marshall Law- may 
occasionally satirise state fascism and law-and-order 
bandwagons, but it never lets that get in the way of 
a good decapitation or an erotic dalliance. While the 
ghosts of Chandler and Spillane haunt the fringes of 
Sin City it's the amoral excesses of William Gaines' 
EC horror comics and 2000AD\\\a\ really set the tone. 

It's easy to see how Robert Rodriguez would 
appreciate such accomplished pillaging from the pulp 
canon, and it's also not hard to see such an avowed 
contro I freak would envy Miller his absolute auteurist 
mastery over every single dazzling chiaroscuro panel. 
But while each Sin City comic felt like a full-throated 
howl from the Id, the film's admittedly impressive 
technical virtuosity doesn't leave room for such 



Pulp Fiction, Bruce Willis gives his best performance 
since then: you notice how perfectly suited this 
deeply lined, deeply inscrutable face is to noir. And 
Clive Owen, the third of the movie's stars, aces the 
hard-as-nails gig he so flunked in King Arthur, from 
his first, magnificent line onwards: "I'm She/lie's 
new boyfriend, and I'm out of my mind. . . "Throw 
in craggy veterans Rutger Hauerand Powers Boothe, 
and it's all the more noticeable that seven out of the 
movie's eight significant females are in their 
twenties. (The exception is Carla Gugino, at a ripe 
old 34; she plays a dyke, so it's allowed.) Whether 
being slashed up by perverts or leaping down 
psychotically from the rooftops, most of them are 
interchangeable madonna/whore wrist-fodder: 
1 years ago, the Salma Haye k of From Dusk Til 
Dawn could have auditioned for any of these par 
It's tempting to wonder, really, whether the 
Tarantino of Jackie Brown and Kill £/V/would have 



orgy of T&A. He might have struggled. (TR) 
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filmmaker's dispatch: 
up from the cellar 

Montage: Chris Cunningham 



Rubber Johnny is a character I us 
draw in my school books. He didn't have 
name then. Now he is three-dimensiona 
and has a dog to keep him company anc 
terrorise. I gave him a dog because I felt 
bad that he was on his own in the dark, 
He also has a regular care worker, who 
tries to stay calm when Johnny gets hyper 
or has a shape-shifting fit. I'm sick of him 
now. I think the care worker may give 
him a lethal injection. 



_i 









May 2001: 1 see Atanarjuat - The Fast Runner at 
Cannes. The first film ever made in the Inuit language 
of Inuktitut, it's based on a 4,000-year-old oral legend 
and it completely blows me away. I interview filmmakers 
Zacharias Kunuk and Norman Cohn; they blow me 
away too. August 2001: 1 programme A tanarjuat for 
the Edinburgh Film Festival and spend a lot of time with 
the filmmakers. We talk about how to make a movie 
in the Arctic. They invite me to visit the next time 
they're shooting. December 2004: It's actually going 
to happen. After nearly four years, they're preparing 
to shoot their next feature, The Journals OfKnud 



There's even a layer of ice 
on the lens 



Rasmussen. Where Atanarjuat was set in a time before 
white colonialism, this new film is set in the early 20th 
Century, when Inuit culture was challenged by the 
new ways brought by white people. March 29, 2005: 
I arrive in Igloolik, a settlement of 1 ,500 people in the 
north of the Baffin Island region of the Canadian Arctic. 
I'm staying for two months and watching the whole 
shoot. It's incredibly cold here - minus 40°C with wind 
chill - but it's beautiful. I've never seen skies so big, 
or light so clear and pure. April 5, 2005: First night 
of shooting. Norman Cohn's living room has been 
transformed into a turn-of-the-century ship's cabin, 
kitted out. . .with polar bear rugs, Arctic fox pelts, walrus 
tusks and shaman necklaces. It is lit by lanterns, candles 
and Qulliqs (seal-oil lamps). What I see on the monitor 
looks simple, but stunning. There's a scene where they 
sing a traditional ajaja song into an Edison gramophone 
and it makes me cry, twice. April 9, 2005: Shooting 
moves to an Igloo Snow Palace that is a 1 5-minute 
skidoo ride out of town. It's an amazing piece of 
architecture that features seven igloos linked together. 
Inside, the blocks of ice rise in a graceful spiral towards 
an air hole in the ceiling. The light is white-blue and 
appears to sparkle as it filters in through walls of snow. 
April 13 f 2005: It is beautiful inside an igloo, but the 
conditions are crazy for filmmaking. It's cold and wet 
and the camera takes two hours to warm up every 
morning. Sometimes there's even a layer of ice on the 
lens. The ceiling drips and on one occasion it collapses 
altogether, but shooting carries on regardless. It'll look 
amazing when it's done. 
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Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Bad Beuys Entertainment 



Mains d'Guvres, 1 rue Charles 
Gamier, 93 400 Saint-Ouen 



'Do artists struggle with their consciences over how 
to make their art more accessible, more popular 
for nothing?' 




By far the best named art collective ever, 
Bad Beuys Entertainment are like a bunch 
of inner-city kids who took Joseph Beuys 
seriously when he said everyone was an 
artist and decided that it must therefore 
follow that everything is art too. 

BBE have bravely taken on the urban 
myth of people being eaten alive by the scary 
Parisian pay toilets and have recreated this 
street monster on 1:1 scale. Replicating the 
public pissoirs and kebab shops of their 
hometown and shooting actors posing as 
themselves in bus-stops, it's clear they pay 
close attention to the real Paris underlying 
the idea of the romantic city. 

If La f/a/hewas a big kick up the French 
film industry's nostalgic butt, Bad Beuys 
Entertainment's art seems similarly aimed 
at the derriere of France's art scene. 

Visit http://badbeuys.ent.free.fr/ for 
more information. 



Emitron 3 Launch Party 



25.06.05, Bardens Boudoir, Stoke 
Newington Road, London N16 




The Emitron collective never achieved the 
international fame of Art & Language, 
despite being one of the major influences 
on the conceptual British artist group. 
In fact, until recently, both the art 
establishment and academia largely 
ignored their vast contribution to the post- 
war cultural landscape. Until a forgotten 
archive, documenting some of their 
more bizarre, dreamy and clearly ahead 
of their time installations and performances 
from the Fifties to the Eighties, was 
accidentally rediscovered. 

Some of the best documents have been 
collected into a small series of publications, 
beautifully printed on mylar paper by the 
Brighton-based Borbonesa Independent 
Art & Literature group. 

Emitron J will be widely available 
through art bookstores and galleries, or 
from: http://borbonesa.co.uk/emitron/ 




popularity contest 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 

" Ever since that urinal got signed, 
generations of artists have wanted to 
appropriate and/or mimic the trashy 
and mass-produced. This patronising 
stance. ..has nearly always stopped 
them from being more than voyeurs 
and/or critics of the process. . .As 
much as an artist might long to 
produce a work that is bought 
en masse by the proletariat, they 
are nearly always thwarted by their 
lack of craft or understanding of the 
marketplace" - Bill Drummond, 45 



Kiinstlerhaus Stuttgart 



Presents Honeysuckle Company 
29.06.05-07.07.05, Cubitt Gallery 
and Studios, Angel Mews, London N1 




A hundred years ago the Berlin mix of music, 
clubbing, fashion, art and design would've 
been given a cool, long name. Instead all 
we get is electroclash, the lamest name ever 
for any kind of movement. Nevertheless, 
the Honeysuckle Company's multimedia 
work, publishing house, gallery enterprise 
and collaborations with Kitty-Yo musicians 
like Gonzales and Jeans Team owes as much 
to Bauhaus utopianism as to the current 
infestation of art dropouts afflicting the city. 
This exhibition offers a splendid chance to 
catch them off their home turf. 



As scores of visitors crowd the 
Victorian halls of Tate Britain to see 
a show that might have attracted 
a similar number of people 1 00 
years ago, one cannot but wonder 
if art has progressed at all since 
then. Is art, for most people, 
still simply a collection of archaic 
romantic ideals perfectly preserved 
in touristjuice and a slightly 
misguided sense of national pride? 
Did Marcel really place a urinal inside 
such a museum? Do artists struggle 
with their consciences over how 
to make their art more accessible, 
more popular, for nothing? 

In the past decade alone the art 
market (particularly in London) has 
grown more than twofold. This is 
certainly true in terms of supply 
(Tate Modern, which celebrated 
its fifth birthday last month, has 
already had 22 million visitors; the 
number of private galleries in the 
capital more than doubled in that 
period of time) and demand (more 
people than ever spend money on, 
study more and attend more events 
related to art). But arguably this is 
also true in terms of distribution, as 
art is today marketed, branded and 
sold in much the same way as any 
entertainment product. 

And yet, as music, film and 
gaming continue to evolve in ever- 
challenging ways, contemporary 
art suffers from a strange form 
of pop envy; torn between making 
art for the people, showing art 
by/about the people and ignoring 
the people altogether. 

The Populism exhibition, which 
is currently taking place in four cities 



across Europe, is an impressive 
attempt to grapple with these issues 
and features a long list of artists 
who have, variously, portrayed and 
involved, criticised or mythologised 
the masses and their tastes. 

Among the usual suspects 
are Jeremy Deller, Phil Collins and 
Sarah Morris. 

More importantly, this ambitious 
project (which is accompanied by 
a book of articles on the subject) 
attempts to document the shift 
towards the right of populist politics 
and create public debate around 
the challenge populism presents 
to traditional party politics. Whether 
any of the art on show is able to 
arrive at the mass-produced synthesis 
suggested by the pop formula 
between folk and the avant-garde 
remains to be seen. 

Unless all the artists were 
provided with copies of Drummond's 
manual beforehand, it's more 
likely there will be a lot of not very 
interesting video documentation 
of ordinary folk going about their 
ordinary business-the triumph 
of the populus over the popular. 



Populismis on display at: 

Contemporary Art Centre, Vilnius 

(9 April -5 June) 
National Museum Of Art, 
Architecture And Design, Oslo 
(16 April -4 September) 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam 
(30 April -August 28) 
Frankfurter Kunstverein, Frankfurt 
a.M.(11 May -4 September) 
www.populism2005.com 
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James Kochalka (Top Shelf) 

We all know and love James Kochalka, right? 
He is the master of cute. He does comics with 
monkeys and robots that are masterpieces 
of spare dialogue and poetic line. He does 
daily comics that feature himself, his family 
and friends as weird elves and animals that 
are collectively addictive and magical. And 
cute. Hell, he has even made a mini-comic 
called The Cute Manifesto that featured 
a teddy bear on the cover. So we think 
we all know James Kochalka? Well, read 
Superfuckers and think again. 

SuperfuckerslsM of superheroes 
(admittedly, superheroes with dysfunctional 
lives and potty mouths). Superfuckers is 
coarse and stupid. Superfuckers\s full of 
slapstick and childish humour; is bitingly 
witty and incredibly funny. And while it's 
about the joys of youthful freedom from 
responsibility, it's also more than that; it's 
about both celebrating and damning the 
culture and generation it's written about 
and aimed at. That's a tough combination 
to juggle, but Kochalka is a master of his 
art and manages the act with a passion 
and poise that you just have to applaud. 

Buy this comic book NOW. 
Alistair Fitchett 



Miniature Sulk 



aptly titled, and I 

wanted to scream at 
him 

for being such a wet 
caricature. The mini- 
sequel #e A Man 
came from the 
opposite extreme, 
however; a funny 
riposte to criticisms 
of Clumsylhal 
had me chuckling 
and thinking maybe 
I'd been a bit 
hard on the guy. 

Miniature Sulk 
makes me warm to 
Brown even more. 
It's a fine mixture 
of autobiographical 
snippets alongside 
observed details of 
life, as well as simply some humorous asides. 
Its strength lies in that it doesn't allow any 
one thread to become dominant, and even 
though most of the work is recollections from 
and reflections on (his) childhood, it's never 
tainted with schmaltzy nostalgia. 

It's Brown's drawings that really ca rry 
the day, though, filled with a scratchy 
naivete that's deceptively simple and hard 
to do well. 
Alistair Fitchett 



Hello, Again 




Jeffrey Brown (Top Shelf) 




I have to admit, I struggled with Jeffrey 
Brown for a while. His autobiographical 
Clumsybook of several years ago seemed 



Max Estes (Top Shelf) 

Judging by the photo on the inside back 
cover of this book, Max Estes is a sharp, 
modernist chap from Wisconsin: I have 
never thought of the American Midwest as 
a hotbed of mod. This immediately endears 
Estes to me, but it's also the fact this comic 
is written and drawn with a modernist's eye 
for restrained detail that has me hooked. 

Hello, Again explores ideas of conscience 
and of how we often allow events from 
our past to impinge on our present; of 
how the behaviour of those close to us in 
our childhood can damn us to repeat the 
same behaviour in our own lives, crippling 
us to potential happiness in the process. That 
such hefty and dark themes are handled with 
a sensitive touch is a testament to an artist 
in full control of his medium. Like his fellow 
Midwestern comics auteur C raig Thompson, 




Look at these figures and forget 
about the stuff that's obviously 
biting your ass; it might save you 
some psychiatrist fees 



welcome to the dollhouse 

Words: Jonathan Falcone 

Between Regent Street and Carnaby Street's tail end is a boutique that sells 
figurines: two-inch high action figures that don't move, bend or flex. This 
information may not drive you into a frenzy of anticipation, but trust me: 
they are masterpieces. 

I was in this shop recently while a faux-mink clad lady was grilling her 
husband salivating over the plethora of colourful inanimates. "They're just 
toys for grown ups with too much money to spend. You know this, don't 
you?" She kept repeating. "Yes," was his only response. She then turned her 
anger to the sales clerk. "What do you think? I mean, they don't do anything, 
do they?" The clerk tried to be cool, evidently hurt. "I like them, they're 
meant to be fun. I don't take them seriously," he lied. I wanted to scream 
at her; they're art and they're cute. Look at them and forget about the stuff 
that's obviously biting your ass; it might save you some psychiatrist fees. 

I developed a love of micro-characters from an early age. It started, 
logically enough, with action figures: Transformers, Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles, figures based on comic and cartoon characters, film and sports stars. 
Then Super Furry Animals released Radiator and it became the single most 
important album cover ever; the sidewalk surfing racoon sent my imagination 
reeling. Hours were spent staring at a few of Pete Fowler's block-coloured 
captions where I imagined animals skated and had everyday adventures 
like kids did. 

Guerrilla followed and brought these hallucinations to life, with the first 
few (thousand) copies coming with an option to buy a series of figurines. 
It was a blissful period of reclusion that saw me underachieve spectacularly 
at A-Levels. No regrets. As an effective Graceland, Rings Around The World 
had a screening of commissioned animations and I saw Fowler's world unfold 
in front of me. It had been as I'd always imagined: they didn't move, just 
floated. It felt so good. 

Now you can buy entire series' of Fowler's small figurines as well as life- 
sized octopus sofas and the like, but my interest doesn't stretch to that scale. 
Apparently he lives in North Wales and has just completed a music video for 
The Magic Numbers. While that's exciting, it probably isn't true. We know 
he really lives in Radiator Land. 

I think the appeal of figurines is that they're so small: these tiny, statues 
are gateways to miniature subconscious universes. They sit on my windowsill 
doing nothing, but when looked at they transport me straight into a world 
my imagination creates. They're documented too, more and more so, to the 
point where sometimes you don't know what came first. My pink armoured 
Scarygirl pig came with a link to a website containing a series of cartoon strips 
that had appeared in Playground magazine. Nathan Jurevicius, Scarygirl's 
Australian illustrator, had created a similar realm of overt colour and absurd 
characters and had given them life each week. But came first? The comic strip 
or the figure? I need to know. 

So am I, effectively, an adult who still plays with action dolls? I guess so, 
but they're the most beautiful aspects of my personality available for me to 
see. Never aging, they leave me as Dorian Gray character, who sees himself 
unchanged in a polyvinyl two-inch pig with wings and a shield. 
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Vinyl Will Kill! gives us a fabulously 
rich and colourful glimpse into a 
vibrant, youthful creative industry 



plastic people 

Words: Alistair Fitchett 

Vinyl Will Kill! 

Jeremy(IDN Pro/Design Lab) 

Some people don't get what's so 
appealing about vinyl figures. That's 
fair enough: some people don't 
get what's so appealing about Pop, 
period. They look down on it as being 
all flash and no substance. Their loss. 

Some people thinkthat vinyl 
figures have no purpose, that they are 
purely decorative artefacts for grown 
up kids with too much disposable 
income. That's fair enough too. 
Except, of course, that they do have 
a purpose, and their purpose, like that 
of most Pop culture in general, is to 
make us feel good. To make us smile, 
to make us laugh, to bring a glimmer 
of cheer into our fitful lives. You want 
more than that? Fine. Look elsewhere. 

For those of us who understand 
this, Vinyl Will Kill! is a book destined 
to induce delight, desire and 
drooling despair. Packed with profiles 
and pictures of the work of such 
luminaries as Pete Fowler, Tim Biskup, 
Fafi and a myriad of others; this book 
is a time-capsule snapshot of the 
rapidly moving vinyl figure scene. 

The range of work presented in 
Vinyl Will Kill! is, like the scene itself, 
dizzying and immensely inspirational, 
reflecting the collision that's at work 
between the worlds of graffiti, 
comics, animation, sci-fi, fantasy, hip 
hop, Pop Art, tech geeks, whatever. . . 
Wildly eclectic, and pan-cultural to 
the point of creating its own culture 
complete with macro-scenes, Vinyl 
Will Kill! gives us a colourful glimpse 
into a vibrant creative industry. 

Of course everyone will have their 
favourites. Mine seem to change 



every time I pick up the book, but 
today I'd be going for Gary Baseman's 
'Dumb Luck' and 'Hot Cha Cha Cha'; 
Steven Lee's 'Snorty And Friends'; 
Design Lab's great laptop-headed 
'Design-oid'; the amazing transparent 
headed 'Rolitoboy' and Mark James' 
iconic classic 'Cardboy'. Oh, and all 
those great custom Qee's. Man, 
I would kill for some of those things. 
These vinyl figures are comics brought 
into three dimensions, regardless 
of whether there is any connection 
inherent in the figures themselves. 
But for those of you looking for 
specific tie-ins there's the fabulous 
'Enid' doll from Ghostworld, or what 
about Dave Cooper's 'Eddie Table', 
or Tony Millionaire's 'Maakies Drinky 
Cow'? All great stuff, and I want them 
all. Particularly since most of what 
you will see in the book is already 
hopelessly rare and collectable. 

This collectability is an important 
part of the appeal. Mass production 
must be supplemented by limited 
editions in order to function. We 
need the secret artefacts to mark 
us out as special. So millions of other 
fans can have the same CD as me, 
but there's only another 499 with 
the limited edition purple vinyl 
seven-inch. These things matter. 

Or maybe these things only matter 
if you are an obsessive Pop consumer. 
(Is there any other kind? I hope not.) 

Fittingly then, Vinyl Will Kill! is a 
glorious Pop artefact in its own right. 
Packed in its own box with a pack 
of 'web cards' (individual reference 
cards to the designers covered in the 
book with associated URLs), I suspect 
that in years to come the book will 
become as sought after as the figures 
it documents. 

Prepare to become addicted. 
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Dir Graham Bendel, UK, 2005 
(Cherry Red) 

There's more to Billy than simple three-chord 
thrash, y'know. 

He's an eccentric and a dyslexic, suffered 
terrible abuse and bullying as a child, has 
painted over 2,000 paintings, penned 30 
volumes of poetry, written two novels and 
continues to fascinate mainstream artists 
with aspirations towards credibility such 
as Jack White, Kurt Cobain and - well, 
most of the Seattle/Olympia lot, actually. 
He is bloody-minded: follows his own path 
of anti-establishmentarianism (art, music) 
through both Stuckism and his refusal to 
self-promote. He's parochial, has lived in 
the same part of Medway forever, shaves 
with a cut-throat razor, has a fascination 
with the two World Wars, doesn't tolerate 
fools, doesn't quite see why his former lover 
Tracey Emin should take credit for ideas that 
he gestated and i s brutally frank, sometimes 
disturbingly so. He was expelled from St 
Martins School Of Art, has been turned 
down by Goldsmith's on two separate 
occasions, and continues to carve his own 
path out of nothing. 

His music- based round the direct 
approach of Sixties bands such as 
The Creation and The Kinks -favours 
analogue over synthetic every time, antique 
instruments, onstage uniform and attitude. 
Critics who say anyone could do what he 
does are missing the point: not only are 
his woodcuts evocative of Van Gogh (he 
once staged an exhibition of his own work 
in tribute to the Dutch artist) but no, no one 
could do what he does, even with those three 
chords. Forthe appeal of Billy Childish lies 
in his personality, his self-created aura 
- and no one else possesses the ability to 
be Billy Childish. 

In this fascinating 80-minute 
documentary (plus plentiful bonus footage), 
director Graham Bendel talks to friends, 
band-members (deadpan wit and drummer 
Bruce Brand: Holly Golightly smoking a fag), 
admirers (an upper-class toff, biographer of 
Sir John Betjeman: the ever-repulsive Shane 
McGowan) and journalists, trying to dig a 
little deeper, discover the motivation behind 
the fierce independence. There are clips 
of Billy's bands - Buff Medways of course, 
Milkshakes, Headcoats - interviews with 
the man himself, going about his everyday 
eccentricity, and some droll one-liners. 

Excellent. 
Everett True 



Dir Joe Berlingerand Bruce Sinovsky, 
US, 1996/2001 (Warp Films, 2005) 

West Memphis, Arkansas, 1 993. Three 
young boys are savagely abused, mutilated, 
murdered and dumped in the woods. It's 
the stuff of nightmares, media panics, folk 
songs: slaughter in a sylvan setting. But it's 
the fallout from this event that shapes 
Paradise Lost, first released on HBO in 1 996. 

Local teenager Jessie Misskelley, after 
1 2 hours of interrogation and possible police 
coercion, implicates himself and friends 
Jason Baldwin and Damien Echols as the 
murderers - despite his low IQ and flawed 
story, this is used as evidence. Paradise Lost 
then charts the boys' trials and the grief of 
the West Memphis people, creating a vivid 
document of the community itself. Berlinger 
and Sinofsky are adept at this. In Some Kind 
Of Monster, they painted a compassionate 
portrait of an ag ing Metallica. In Brother's 
KeeperXhey explored rural communities' 
attitudes to outsiders. Here, they combine 
the two: the accused are metal fans, black- 
clad outcasts in a god-fearing town.This 
cultural choice proves to be powerful 
ammunition against them, as chain-smoking 
moms declaim in biblical language outside 
the court and epic testifying takes place 
at the local Baptist church. Damien Echols, 
meanwhile, tries to explain his Wiccan-lite 
views as his Book Of Shadows is passed 
around the the jury. " Wicca, Satanism . . . 
or both?" booms the prosecution. 

Damien Echols and Mark Byers 
(stepfather of murdered Chris Byers) soon 
come to command the viewer's attention, 
and by Paradise Lost 2 {made in 2001) it 
sometimes feels like a head-to-head battle 
between them. Be-mulleted Byers first 
stomps into view shooting at a pumpkin, 
spouting hellfire rhetoric. By the second film, 
not only is he a tireless campaigner against 
the support groups set up for the 'West 
Memphis Three', he's also deeply disturbed 
and under suspicion himself. Paradise Lost 2 
leaves out the trial footage, but uncovers 
new evidence with the pace of a cracking 
good thriller. Both films are testament to the 
documentary's ability to bring injustice to our 
attention. It's worth remembering, though, 
that all three accused are still in jail - and, 
despite the lengthy appeals documented 
on the Free The West Memphis Three site, 
Damien Echols is still sentenced to death. 
Frances May Morgan 



street sounds 

Words: MarkPilkington 

20 years on # Neubauten'sklang still reverberates 

Einsturzende Neubauten: Halber Mensch 

Dir Sogo Ishii, Japan, 1985 (www.cherryred.co.uk) 

The most literal of the bands to spring from the 'industrial' culture of the 
late Seventies, Berlin's Einsturzende Neubauten quickly drew a worldwide 
following thanks to their paint-peeling recordings and incendiary live 
performances. Employing tools and materials more usually found in 
scrapyards and factories, over the past 25 years EN have scraped, 
hammered and drilled a niche that is entirely their own. 

1985 saw the release of Halber Mensch, still one of their mostsatisfyingly 
intense albums, and the band - Blixa Bargeld (vocals and guitar), FM Einheit 
and NU Unruh (percussion) Alexander Hacke (guitar) and Marc Chung (bass) 
-on a tour of Japan. Having seen his 1984 feature Crazy Family (a bout, 
well, a crazy family) the band contacted the young Sogo Ishii to document 
their concerts. There was really no other choice. Emerging from Japan's punk 
scene in 1 977, Ishii took the DIY aesthetic to heart: grabbing 8mm and 1 6mm 
cameras from Tokyo University and being in the right place at the right time 
as The Stalin, The Roosters, Anarchy and other J-Punk outfits ripped up the 
nation's blueprints for cultural and economic regeneration. 



Blixa mid-metamorphosis between 
Batboy and Edward Scissorhands 



Works like Anarchy '80 Ishin (1 980) and The Stalin For Never (1 984) 
cemented Ishii's reputation as a film maker bristling with diamond sharp ideas 
and raw energy. A musician himself - most recently recording an album as 
Mach 1 .67 with indie heartthrob actor Tadanobu Asano (Kakihara in Ichii 
The Killer) -Ishii's films have an innate sense of rhythm that can best be seen in 
the startling electro-superhero battles of Electric Dragon 80,000 Volts (2001 ). 

Halber Mensch splices together footage of Neubauten letting rip 
in a disused warehouse with gig footage and three specially shot videos: 
Letztes Biest, Halber Mensch andZA/5. Slow tracking shots and pans carry 
us through a steaming scrapyard accompanied by the slow-burning intensity 
of 'Armenia' before we get our first glimpse of the band: death dandy Blixa 
mid-metamorphosis between Batboy and Edward Scissorhands, Einheit the 
sensitive, hammer-wielding brute and Unruh, impish in a leather jumpsuit, 
offset by the besuited Chung (now an MD at Sony Music) and Hacke. 
Things become frantic and Ishii's cutting keeps perfect pace - out come 
the chainsaw and shopping trolley as the camera swings wildly overhead 
and glides through mounds of twisted metal. A journey through macro and 
micro cosmos - from distant stars through a slow spinning human embryo 
- segues into a Top Trumps style line up of EN's instrumentation that includes 
both the machines and their human handlers. 

Halber Mensch and ZNS feature the dance company Byakko-sha decked 
out as deranged biomechanical zombies stalking EN with 'Thriller'-style 
moves. Elsewhere, the band are devoured by worms of metal and flesh, 
imagery that clearly influenced Tetsuo director Shinya Tsukamoto. The 
aesthetic is of its time, but remains satisfyingly bizarre; bursting with 
mechanoid homo-eroticicism and flashes of surreal humour, such as an 
'unplugged' EN tearing up a motorway at the film's end, ignored by passing 
motorists and bus passengers. The final sequence, EN performing before the 
ghosts of long-vanished skyscrapers - still raging at the end of time - could 
yet prove prophetic as the band continue to record and tour 20 years later. 
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the political is personal 
(computer) 

Words: Kieron Gillen 
Illustration: James Nash 

My instant messenger screen is 
flashing. It's the Prime Minister. He's 
in trouble. He hears that the military, 
the corporations and assorted rich 
are planning a coup of some sorts. 
By the time I've hammered out 
a sympathetic reply, the situation's 
worsened. Aggravated by punitive 
taxes, they've had him removed and 
imprisoned in some indistinct corner 
of South Africa. Capitalist bastards. 

Clearly, I have to have a go. 
Limited legalisation of prostitution 



In the real world I've given up 
believing I might see a government 
in my lifetime for whom I've the 
slightest affection. The May 2005 
election is pretty much the best we 
could hope for. Labour majority cut 
as censure against recent duplicitous 
evils. Liberal gains. Tories not in. But, 
this particular incarnation of The Vote 
isn't what the Suffragettes threw 
themselves under horse's hooves for. 

Enter political games. In this case, 
an indie game: Democracy. While 
limited, it gives you a chance to 
slip inside your own outraged-by- 
the-world personality and play that 
fantasy West Wing President. There's 
been a mini boom in this sort of 
thing: circa last year's US election, 



Yeah, the press is right. Videogames 
fuck you up 



and drugs leads to tax revenues 
which are channelled into a series of 
progressive reforms in education and 
child support. A grotesque tax level is 
levied on anyone who even dreams 
of looking at a car, in favour of 
subsidies for mass transport. In four 
years, the UK is transformed, its 
national debt cut, life expectancy 
up and every single road user baying 
for my blood. 

And, despite my creating a 
modern, socialist Utopia, the fuckers 
still vote me out. My mistake was 
failing to court the middle classes 
sufficiently, which gives me a 
moment's sympathy with Blair. 

Yeah, the press is right. 
Videogames fuck you up. 



Ubisoft released The Political 
Machine, which charted the progress 
of a modern US election campaign. 
There was also Superpower 2, 
primarily about the foreign policy 
actions of a government. Conversely, 
Democracy- the most interesting of 
the three - is about the home rule of 
a country over a four-year period. 

Politics may seem a strange 
subject for a videogames, a form 
more commonly associated with 
the death of millions, amusing head- 
shots and other martial pursuits. But, 
as Karl Von Clausewitz noted, war is 
nothing but a continuation of politics 
by other means. It's all about conflict, 
and that's something games have 
always been good at. 



% 



Pub philosophy never proves 
anything, except that volume tends 
to win. Perhaps there's a better 
way to illustrate your beliefs? 
Enter Democracy. Want to see two 
opposing political beliefs in action? 
Get both people to play, and see how 
the policies of high/low taxation plays 
out. Even as an abstraction it can be 
used to illustrate cause and effect. 

Yeah. As if. 

In a perfect world full of perfect 
games, it'd be that easy. In that 
world, we'd understand the rules 
of societal change so precisely that 
we could create a perfect model 
of society. In our world, the game 
mostly shows the limitations and 
belief structures of its creators. 

This means that a political game 
is often the most explicit example 
of how developers act as artists, 
creating fantastic, insane machines 
that mirror their neuroses and deeply 
held beliefs. What is art other than 
a statement of your beliefs on the 
nature of the world? 

By dealing with politics, a game 
developer really illustrates what 
they do when they make any sort 
of game. A game is made by people. 
It shows how they view the world. 
It seduces you into a unique 
perspective where you live awhile 
in that world and take anything 
its creators wish as entertainment. 

Seen from this angle, the art of 
most games is in modelling existence, 
an explorative existentialism. All that 
remains is to work out what, exactly, 
Shigeru Miyamoto means by all this 
jumping-on-people's-heads stuff in 
Mario, www.democracygame.com 




I was bored of stories in video games being 
about amnesiac protagonists in worlds they 
never made. Especially^ they were robots. 
I was also bored of my character being killed 
by factors outside my control within minutes 
of beginning to play (in this game, a man- 
eating door). But something changed 
once I got past that door. Maybe it's the 
cute bunnies. Or the story, featuring 
aforementioned cute bunnies, that turns 
out to be deeply involving and subtly affected 
by the player's actions. Maybe it's the fact 
that, past the door, the game is challenging 
without ever being unfair -terrifically evil 
bosses included. It could even be the 
fantastic chip-tune score, good enough 
to listen to when I'm not even playing. But 
I think it's that, despite being free, it's got 
more charm and heart than any of the games 
I've bought in months. I am not an amnesiac 
robot in a world I never made. Cave Story \s 
the first game that made me wish I was. 

http://agtp.romhack.net/doukutsu.html 
(PC, with English Translation) 

www.eonet.ne.jp/~fuge/nakiwo/softwar 
e.htm (Mac, Japanese only) 
Mathew Kumar 



Tumiki Fighters 




ABA Games 

Like any good conscientious objector, my 
reaction to being placed in a war zone, with 
bullets whistling around my head, would 
be to hide myself under the nearest pile of 
enemy bodies and wait it out. 

Kenta Cho, creator of the free Tumiki 
Fighters (and a variety of other wonders) 
would, on the basis of his work here, use 
the nearest pile of corpses as a makeshift 
shield, and proceed to murder enemies with 
a gay abandon. 

Such a macabre scenario is played out 
here in a world made up of a child's building 
blocks - as a sweet little prop plane glues 
its murdered foes to itself as protection from 
the bullet hell. And a hell it is, as the bullets 
fill the screen to the point where it's almost 
confusing (doubly so with the prop plane 
obscured by carcasses). But for those that can 
handle it, it's one of the most original and fun 
takes on the shooter genre available. 

www.asahi-net.or.jp/~cs8k-cyu/ 
windows/tf_e.html (PC) 

www.apple.com/downloads/macosx/ 
games/action_adventure/tumikifighters.html 
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Rip It Up And Start Again: 
Post Punk 1978-1984 

Simon Reynolds (Faber) 

This history of post punk ends in 1 984, even 
though 1 986 and dance culture would have 
made a better point of closure. At nearly 600 
pages, it wades into a vital area of music previously 
only skimmed over; but, perhaps because of its 
mammoth scale, it almost immediately becomes 
bogged down. There are just too many bands and 
too much information to cram into any history of 
the genre, and although Reynolds tries, he invariably 
can't succeed in telling all their stories. 

Those that he knows well he does recount 
with insight- Scritti Politti, The Human League, 
PiL, 2-Tone and ABC are all explored in comparative 
depth. But the bulk of this book doesn't really gel, 
and many bands that I would want to know more 
about are skipped over or ignored, or the usual 
stories about them are regurgitated. 

The cut-off date also means that Reynolds 
doesn't have to fully engage with Big Black, Butthole 
Surfers, Scratch Acid and the rest of the US proto- 
grunge outfits of the mid- to late-Eighties. Likewise 
his neglect of the world beyond America and 
England means that Die Haut, Laibach, The Triffids, 
The Moodists and dozens more are ignored. 

In terms of music I know, enjoy and feel 
I can comment on, the book makes numerous 
assumptions. Most significantly, it occasionally views 
post punk in terms of 'whiteness': on no wave (and 
some new wave) Reynolds observes, "The sheer 



whiteness of New Wave music", and notes that, 
" For the first time since before the 1 920s. . .white 
bohemians were disengaged from black culture". 
Later he writes that, "Throbbing Gristle industrialists 
shared a resolutely Nordic approach to rhythm." 

As a result, several of the major players, he 
argues, negate the influence of black music (except 
of course when they don't: 23 Skidoo are praised for 
"Allowing] black America back in" . This leaves an 
unpleasant taste in my mouth. Should music always 
wear its multicultural credentials on its sleeve? Is the 
lack of a black influence a bad thing? What about 
the Japanese influence on no wave or industrial 
music or power electronics? And how can such 
a broad assertion be made about a period that 
encompassed sounds influenced by everything from 
American soul to dub and reggae to north African 
nomadic rhythms? 

Frustrations pile up. Those bands that did 
embrace black music as an overt influence -The Slits 
and the brilliant Pop Group among them - are 
discussed in a chapter that is non-ironically called 
Tribal Revival. The writing on industrial music offers 
lacks depth or insight, while his very brief section 
on Whitehouse reiterates banalities at the expense 
of analysis, and negates history, as if Whitehouse 
emerged as fully formed demon. Yet Essential Logic, 
for whom Whitehouse's William Bennett played 
guitar, are alluded to in the chapter on Rough 
Trade as an 'adventurous' band. Even for someone 
uninterested in Whitehouse, there would appear 
to be something interesting going on beyond 
the cliche of "A group who'd misunderstood 
TG", and perhaps it is in such grey areas that the 
truly interesting aspects of post punk gestated. 

On the positive side, the influence of JG Thirlwell, 
aka Foetus, receives some recognition. There is also 
the welcome inclusion of This Heat and Flipper, and 
an entertaining chapter on Californian hardcore. For 
those who fancy Britrock Babylon there's also the 
fascinating tale of Bow Wow Wow, which drips as 
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Perhaps because of its 
massive scale, it almost 
immediately becomes 
bogged down 

much sleaze as you'd expect of the band still most 
famous for the album-cover shot of naked 1 6-year- 
old Annabella Lwin. Stories like this make the book 
worth dipping into, but such tales are frustratingly 
few and far between. 

Ultimately, for a discography-lacking £1 6.99 
this feels too scattershot: far from the definitive 
guide you'd expect from 600 pages, and far from 
capturing the explosive spirit of punk's fallout 
Jack Sargeant 
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Illustration: Carmel Doohan 



As tainted by the Hollywood megabuck 
brush as Cameron Crowe's rock-joumo- 
on-the-road movie Almost Famous may 
have been, there were a couple of moments 
that were realistic enough to ring a few 
bells. One of these was the rather corny 
scene in which the inhabitants of the tour 
bus, having recently argued, tentatively 
re-bond over a synchronised singalong to 
Elton John's 'Tiny Dancer' as they watch the 
landscape roll by past the smeary windows. 
While the only time I've sung in a tour 
bus involved too many vodka cranberries 
and a Jamelia hit, there is something to 
be said about the way certain memories 
become contextualised by the music you are 
listening to at the time. One of my favourite 
memories is driving through Canada while 
on tour. Everyone was separated by an 
amicable silence, each alone in her world, 
until someone put Johnny Cash on the 
stereo. The music was like thread, invisibly 
pulling and tightening the collective 
consciousness until we were sporadically 
giggling through 'A Boy Named Sue', and 
watching the mottled geese splitting the 
sky with the heavy beat of their wings to 
the sound of Cash's sparky guitar. 

Some cities are like lockets, holding 
particularsongsoralbumsinaclaspof 
street names, favourite places and 
fragmented memories until you return. 
Music also injects your memory with 
images when you are away from the places 
you love, and can occasionally turn out to 



be more of a memory jog than a photo 
album. For me, Nina Simone is the sound 
of Chicago last winter; listening to 'Plain 
Gold Ring' in a cramped British Airways 
seat, I gazed in awe at the handsome grid 
of bright lights edging their way up to the 
banks of Lake Michigan. Chicago is also 
Slayer's Reign In Blood pushing red in 
my pal's car stereo as we got our kicks 
speeding through the shining, snow- 
weighted suburbs. It's dishing out 
Christmas Day blueberry pie to the sound 
of Mike Patton, watching 90 Day Men at 
The Empty Bottle on New Year's Eve, and 
the silly joy of drunkenly putting Roxy 
Music's 'Virginia Plain' on a 20-time jukebox 
trip on the local bar's speakers and slurring 
happily along to every word. 

A few records I love have the capacity 
to absorb an endless collection of abstract 
memories: A Hawk And A Hacksaw's 
debut album, Blue by Joni Mitchell, 
Coltrane's 'Violets For Your Furs', 
Shostakovich's Symphony No 1 3 with 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko verbally breaking 
the boundaries above the racing strings, 
and Dylan's underrated 1969 masterpiece 
Nashville Skyline. Perhaps more than any 
other, Nashville Skyline is the record most 
overflowing with vivid patterns of various 
landscapes, relationships, whisky-soaked 
adventures and the lowest lows, which 
nestle comfortably between the familiar 
vinyl hisses and whirring notes. For years, 
I have been obsessed with the keyboard 



line in 'Tell Me That It Isn't True' - a sweetly 
timid staccato that has me so deliriously 
enraptured that I once diverted a flight from 
Slovenia after a disastrous trip to the US, just 
so I could go home and reap reassurance 
from Bob's tiny taps. Music is a comfort 
blanket that never wears thin, though it can 
be put in the wash and come out in new 
colours. The solace I once found in Iron 
Maiden's music was, I assumed, confined 
to the mental dungeon of the years 1 996 
to 1 999, but was recently rekindled on 
a springtime wander through the country. 
It's now fired with a different energy. 

Three weeks ago, a new song stamped 
its melody upon my memory. I had left 
my apartment in Prague to catch a dawn 
flight to London and, without money 
for a tram ticket, found myself tugging 
a suitcase and guitar over the gleaming, 
uneven cobblestones of Charles Bridge. 
Usually best avoided due to a daily stream 
of tourists, the six am sunrise revealed 
a deserted runway over the Vltava. Fiddling 
with the controls of a friend's iPod tucked 
into the pocket of my coat, my ears were 
suddenly filled with a song I'd never heard 
before: Rufus Wainwright's haunting string 
opus 'Agnus Dei'. There is an implacable 
chemistry in the momentary knot that ties a 
beautiful landscape to a beautiful song and, 
like all the best experiences, you eventually 
realise it can never be repeated in quite the 
same way. That is why, despite being late 
for the flight, I stopped to watch the solemn 
swans skim across the river's violet water, 
cowered beneath the stony glare of the 1 5 
saints that line each side of the bridge, and 
enjoyed the awkward, comforting solitude 
that music can bring. I stayed there until 
the very last second of the song, after which 
I bolted through the gothic tunnel, felt my 
breath catch like razors in my throat, and 
haven't been able to listen to it since. 
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04day tickets aid 3 day tickets bidudefree acces 
to the Festival campsites inm 1°=tlll SF 1 of August 
{} Be the -first to fkidout, join our mallng 1st In vrvrvr.11 her -Al com 
O Plistart 4^ August f>taty on the Beach S m August 

OTo book tickets^ go to HME ticket shop-- vnwuime^com/o^gs 
or call -I- 44 [u]#7u 1 &&3 Gti, or goto vrvrvr-lfaerfltbcom 
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